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WILLIAM CROWNINSHIELD ENDICOTT 
1860—1936 


ILLIAM CROWNINSHIELD ENDICOTT, Presi- 

dent of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and gener- 
ous donor to the NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY since the days of 
its founding nine years ago, died suddenly at his winter home 
in Boston on the afternoon of Saturday, November 28, 1936. 
Ninth in direct descent from John Endecott, first governor of 
the Plantation of the Company of the Massachusetts-Bay in 
New England, he was born in Salem on September 28, 1860, 
and was graduated from Harvard College with the class of 
1883. Serving the second Cleveland administration as faith- 
fully as his father had served the first, he gave much of his 
time thereafter to a multitude of duties of which the only 
reward was honor and good will. Courteous if casual, feudal 
in his friendships, magnanimous in his recognition of merit 
in others, unerring in his sense of beauty, ardent enemy of 
snobs and shams (whether social or intellectual) , he was rich 
in all those rare qualities which New Englanders are too often 
said to lack. His unfailing interest in people was only one 
aspect of his great charm for all those who could see beneath 
strong words and impulsive opinions the lively affection of 
good nature and the genuine warmth of a noble heart. 


Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 
563 
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THE TRAGEDY OF MRS. HENRY ADAMS 


KATHARINE SIMONDS 


IFTY—ONE years ago this December, the wife of Henry 

Adams died suddenly and tragically. With the later publi- 
cation of The Education of Henry Adams the author at once 
took with the general reader that rank which the History of 
the United States, 1801-1817, had already won for him among 
historians. To-day no one would pretend to know American 
life and letters without having read that autobiography. It 
is, therefore, with a sense of deprivation that readers of the 
Education realize that twenty years of the author's life were 
omitted from the record — dismissed with the formula that 
they played no part in his education — and that within this 
span are included the years of his marriage, which is never 
mentioned. 

This omission makes the reader wonder about Mrs. Adams. 
His curiosity is, too, only whetted by the fact that all he can 
learn of her is that she is said to have died mysteriously and 
that above her unnamed grave sits a disturbing and unlabelled 
figure by St. Gaudens. Further inquiry discloses that Henry 
Adams destroyed most of his diaries immediately after her 
death and mentioned her only to his closest friends. Those 
who knew her have followed his example and, in the half 
century since her disappearance, have published almost noth- 
ing about her.* 

There are, of course, the letters contained in Mr. Worthing- 
ton C. Ford's Letters of Henry Adams, 1858-1891 (1930) in 
which Adams described his future wife to his close friend, 
Charles Milnes Gaskell; but these leave the reader still more 
puzzled. The writer's descriptions are so dispassionate as to 
seem unpleasant: “ Socially the match is supposed to be un- 
exceptionable. She talks garrulously, but on the whole fairly 
sensibly. She is very open to instruction. We shall improve 

1 Since this essay was written there has been published The Letters of 
Mrs. Henry Adams, 1865-1883, Ward Thoron, Editor, (Boston, 1936). 
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her.” And yet with unmistakable sincerity he professed to be 
in love, and all who are in a position to know acknowledge 
that the marriage was happy. 

Instead of closing the discussion all this studied secrecy has 
kept it uneasily open.* Mrs. Adams was so effectively blotted 
out that all that the world knows of her is her suicide — for 
that could not be successfully concealed — and her tomb, for 
that was art.* Therefore there have always been speculations, 
some of them harmful to her memory. But these do grave 
injury to Marian Hooper Adams. For this woman whom her 
friends called “ Clover’ was witty and charming; she had a 
clear, gay, and delightful mind; she was frank and honest; 
she had great delicacy of taste, and perception. Her oblitera- 
tion has been a loss to the world of letters. It is clear that she 
played an important part in that famous education and that 
knowledge of her supplies a clue to Henry Adams. 

To find out what Mrs. Adams was like, we must first assume 
an answer to another mystery of Henry Adams’s life — his 
fondness for his novel Esther. It was published in 1884 under 
a pseudonym; few people read it and most of them must have 
found it dull; it had none of the fame of his other books; 
and yet when he was in Japan in 1886, he wrote home to his 
friend John Hay: 


To admit the public to it would be almost unendurable to me. 
I will not pretend that the book is not precious to me, but its 
value has nothing to do with the public, who could never under- 
stand that such a book might be written in one’s heart’s blood. 
Do not even imagine that I scorn the public, as you say. Twenty 
years ago, I would have been glad to please it. Today, and for 
more than a year past, I have been and am living with not a 
thought but from minute to minute. 


Why should Henry Adams have felt so strongly about his 
“ melancholy little Esther”? The rather dry story of a woman 





2 For a typically indirect allusion to the death of Mrs. Henry Adams, see 
the sketch by Allen Johnson in the Dictionary of American Biography, 1 (New 
York, 1928) , 64. [s.M.] 

8 New York Tribune, December 11, 1885. 
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who loved a clergyman but could not marry his church or 
submit to his religion — why should it have been so close to 
the heart of a man so great a stranger to any religion that he 
looked with nostalgia on all faiths, all alien, all denied him? 
The answer, perhaps, is this: Esther, the heroine of the novel, 
is a portrait of Marian Adams. And it was her death, a year 
after he published Esther, a year before he wrote the letter 
to John Hay, that had been so great a shock to him that he 
was still “living with not a thought but from minute to 
minute.” To the end of his life he was never to recover. 
There are resemblances between the two women obvious 
to any one who compares the descriptions of Esther with the 
letters Henry Adams wrote about Marian Hooper when they 
were engaged. For instance, it was said of Esther: “ She picks 
up all she knows without effort, and knows nothing well, yet 
she seems to understand whatever is said.” In precisely the 
same tone, Adams wrote of Marian Hooper: “ My young 
female has a very active and quick mind and has run over 
many things, but she really knows nothing well. It is rather 
droll to examine women’s minds. They are a queer mixture 
of odds and ends, poorly mastered and utterly unconnected.” 
Moreover, Esther’s mind was “ as irregular as her face, and 
both have the same peculiarity. I notice that the. line of her 
eyebrows, nose and mouth all end with a slight upward curve 
like a yacht’s sails, which gives a kind of hopefulness and 
self-confidence to her expression. Mind and face have the 
same curves.” And Marian Hooper was “ certainly not hand- 
some; nor would she be quite called plain. Her features are 
much too prominent.” Marian Hooper's father “ was edu- 
cated as a physician and only gave up his profession because 
he was rich enough not to care for the income.” Esther's 
father came “ by inheritance into a property large enough to 
make him indifferent to his profession.” Marian Hooper's 
mother died when she was five, and “ from having no mother 
to take responsibility off her shoulders, she has grown up to 
look after herself and has a certain vein of personality which 
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approaches eccentricity. This is very attractive to me, but 
then I am absurdly in love, and I won't guaranty your liking 
it.” And Esther, who was also motherless, had “ a style of her 
own, and I can never quite make up my mind whether I like 
it or not.” 

In both instances a mother’s death drew a daughter closer 
to her father. Marian Hooper was her father’s constant and 
devoted companion until she married and even afterwards 
spent almost every summer of her life near him in Beverly 
Farms. Esther's father “ amused the rest of his life by spoiling 
this girl.” Dr. Hooper was “ a good deal of a slave to his two 
daughters,” and interfered “ as little in his children’s affairs ” 
as was “ possible.”” Marian Hooper came of a distinguished 
New England family, was “ fond of society and amusement,” 
and devoted her leisure to making herself an excellent pho- 
tographer. Esther was named after one of Hawthorne’s hero- 
ines; she “ took to society and was one of the best waltzers 
in town till she gave it up for painting and dinners.” 

Only one letter of Mrs. Adams has ever been published 
until now — that included among the letters of Henry Adams. 
It was addressed to Gaskell, whose London house they were 
occupying in the spring of 1873: 

I'm afraid if I don’t write to the “ fairy godfather” that the 
palace will turn into a pumpkin and Mrs. Sows into a rat. So be- 
fore the clock strikes twelve I shall sign my name to this. We are 
very happy tho’ Sir R. Cunliffe, who is green with envy at our 
prosperity, vows that we have reached the summit and must de- 
scend steadily the hill of fortune. We enjoy being swells if only 
for ten weeks and find our pasture very green and sweet. Shall I 
break in a man servant for you? Heuy has been civil and done 
nicely, poor Mrs. Sows who is bright and smart remarks, “ I think, 
Mum, he’s a little vacant,” but he has worked faithfully and we 
are most grateful for your kindness in leaving him here and shall 
hope for his safe arrival at Wenlock tomorrow. Many thanks for 
your kind Whitsuntide invitation. We accept with great pleasure 
and will consult with the Cunliffes as to time, etc., — but do make 
us a visit first and see how nice it is — everyone who comes to call 
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says how pretty the drawing room is. The Lord Chancellor and 
Dean Stanley smoke in the drawing 100m and borrow your choicest 
books and dog’s-ear them! You must do something about it. I 
cannot consent to take the new off that new brougham. I shall 
hire an old one. Living in Park Lane is quite enough gorgeous- 
ness but thank you all the same. Hoping to hear that you are 
better and to see you soon.* 


The sharpest impression left by the inconsequential rattling- 
on of this letter is of a gaiety almost too light. Of such fragility 
as this Henry Adams achieved in Esther precisely the right 
description: “ I want to know what she can make of life. She 
gives one the idea of a lightly-sparred yacht in mid-ocean; 
unexpected; you ask yourself what the devil she is doing there. 
She sails gaily along though there is no land in sight and 
plenty of rough weather coming.” 

That these resemblances are not merely fortuitous is sug- 
gested by the fact that it was Henry Adams's practice to use 
his friends for copy. His only other novel, Democracy, was 
admittedly a picture of the Washington society in which he 
and his wife moved, and it was because the chief characters 
were so recognizable that he brought it out anonymously and 
did not acknowledge it until many years later. William Roscoe 
Thayer once suggested that Hazard, the clergyman whom 
Esther loved —in his phrase “ the popular, all-conquering 
spokesman of a fashionable form of supernaturalism ” — was 
drawn from Phillips Brooks.* Similarly, Hazard’s St. Stephen’s 
can be identified with Brooks’s portentous Trinity Church, 
built in Boston by H. H. Richardson who later built Adams’s 
house in Washington; and the descriptions of Esther's fresco- 
ing in St. Stephen’s must have been based on Adams's observa- 
tions of his friend John La Farge’s similar frescoes, done in 
Trinity Church while Adams was still living in Marlbor- 
ough Street near by. Moreover, Esther’s paleontologist cousin, 

4 Letters of Henry Adams, W. C. Ford, Editor, (Boston and New York, 
1930), 248-249. 


5 Boston Evening Transcript, August 10, 1918: William Roscoe Thayer, 
“ Henry Adams, Central in a Literary Discovery.” 
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George, is obviously, in part, a portrait of Adams's friend, 
Clarence King. 

Now as to Esther, Henry Adams insisted on a secrecy much 
greater than that which surrounded Democracy. Though 
something impelled him to publish it, he wished it to reach 
as few people as possible; he refused to let the usual review 
copies be sent out; * he did not tell King or Hay about it until 
two years later. Moreover, since anonymity is merely a chal- 
lenge, he invented for Esther, which he sincerely did not wish 
to have traced to himself, the elaborate pseudonym, “ Frances 
Snow Compton.” Henry Holt, who published it, afterwards 
explained away all the mystery thus: “ He was at the time 
averse to being talked about because of the peculiar circum- 
stances of her death.” Mr. Holt’s memory was at fault, how- 
ever, for when Esther came out, Mrs. Adams had still another 
year to live. The only reasonable explanation for such secrecy 
is that this novel contained portraits of people even more 
close to him than those in Democracy. 

Moreover, the entire interest of the novel centres on 
Esther's spiritual and emotional conflict, her sense of the 
hollowness of orthodox religion — her need of faith and her 
total lack of it. One feels, in the words of Thayer, “ how 
earnest, not to say tragic, ‘the fever called living’ was to 
Esther.” *’ We know that in spite of outward triumph some 
deep unrest drove Mrs. Adams to suicide; is it not possible 
that Esther’s inner conflict, as well as her outward aspect, is 
modelled on Mrs. Adams? Thus Henry Adams “ would not 
let anyone read the story for fear the reader should profane 
it,” precisely because he saw that it was both the clue to and 
the evidence of Mrs. Adams’s sufferings. 

There is one indication, at least, that Esther’s lack of faith 
was shared by Marian Adams. Among the Shattuck Papers, 
in the Massachusetts Historical Society, is a letter written by 
Mrs. Alexander Whiteside, one of her old friends, at the mo- 
ment of her tragic death: 


6 Thayer, “ Henry Adams.” 7 Thayer, “ Henry Adams.” 
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How often we have spoken of Clover as having all she wanted, 
all this world could give, except perhaps children. And now at 
forty years old, down comes a black curtain, and all is over. It is 
very dreary and yet in my unorthodox mind I can’t help hoping 
than [sic] hers was “ invincible ignorance” and that somewhere 
and somehow she is learning better things. It seems to me a kind 
of lesson on what a little way intellect and cultivation and the 
best things of this life go when you come to the heart of life and 
death.* 


Mrs. Whiteside was a woman in whose life religion and the 
church played a definite part; clearly she saw in Marian 
Adams the lack of that hope which she herself derived from 
them, which would sustain her in “ the heart of life and 
death.” 

But who was Marian Adams? Her father, Robert William 
Hooper, was a descendant of the “ sea kings ” of Marblehead, 
who lived in high-ceilinged houses in Washington Square 
and, first as ship-owners and merchants and then as bankers, 
directed the destinies of their small and curiously isolated 
kingdom. The Marblehead Hoopers had had money and 
position since the end of the seventeenth century. Marian 
Hooper represented nearly two hundred years of uninter- 
rupted power and cultivation — for the Hoopers, besides be- 
ing enterprising, were famous for their taste. They built 
beautiful houses and filled them with beautiful things; they 
came to have a distinction of manner, a “ delicacy” all their 
own. This wealth and leisure made them turn in upon them- 
selves, inhabit more and more a small exquisite world of their 
own contriving. This process had been going on long before 
the birth of the future Mrs. Adams. Her paternal grandfather, 
for instance, had married a distant cousin of the same name, 
making her father doubly a Hooper; her father and his 
brother had married sisters. 

Her mother, Ellen Sturgis, daughter of William Sturgis, 
partner in a large shipping firm in Boston, was brought up 


8 Shattuck Papers, xxxim, Miscellaneous, 34. 
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to much the same wealth and position as her husband and 
showed the same tendency to retreat from the world. In a 
letter preserved among the anti-slavery papers in the treasure 
room of the Boston Public Library she declared her sympathy 
with the cause, but declined to become a “ fellow-laborer.” 
There are, in the same room, poems which show her to have 
been a writer of perception and delicacy of feeling, obsessed 
with the twin images of death and sleep; with the tumult of 
life, and “the passion of that peace” brought by death, a 
phrase which Adams later echoed in describing the figure 
which now marks the grave of her daughter. To one of her 
children, too, perhaps to that same daughter, she addressed 
another poem, expressing the hope that her own life would 
teach the child “ to shun, or, better, share the strife.” Clearly 
her own impulse was to shun it; clearly also she believed that 
it was nobler to share it; but her message to the child was to 
choose, for to try to do both would be fatal. Another of Mrs. 
Hooper’s sisters (they were five) was that Susan Sturgis who 
married Dr. Henry Jacob Bigelow, and died young, too, leav- 
ing one child, Sturgis Bigelow, who found his escape from 
contemporary life in the Buddhist faith. Still another was 
Caroline Tappan, who had, Henry James said, “ an admirable 
intelligence of the incurably ironic or mocking order” and 
was a member of the inner circle of transcendentalists.® 

Marian Hooper's generation consistently substituted the 
world of letters and art for the world of physical reality. Her 
elder sister, Ellen Sturgis Hooper, married the scholar and 
professor, E. Whitman Gurney, becoming James’s “ exquisite 
Mrs. Gurney of the infallible taste, the beautiful hands, and 
the tragic fate.” *° Her brother, Edward William Hooper, also 
her elder, treasurer of Harvard for twenty-two years, was a 
passionate collector of Chinese paintings and the drawings of 
Blake — tastes which he shared with Henry Adams. 


® Henry James, Notes of a Son and Brother (London and New York, 
1914) , 213. 
10 James, Notes of a Son and Brother, 283. 
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These were her people; until her marriage in June, 1872, 
her life was theirs. She lived in Boston in the winter and 
Beverly Farms in the summer, sometimes going abroad with 
her father. She rode and danced and dined; she had 
many friends, and all were people of wealth and cultiva- 
tion. After her marriage her life became even more restricted, 
though the world was hers to choose from, and what she chose 
was glittering. Her husband and she were abroad during 
1872-1873 and were received as distinguished guests by Lon- 
don society. After almost a year of wandering, they returned 
to Boston, where Adams resumed his work at Harvard and on 
the North American Review. Then, partly because he did 
not like Boston or Cambridge, partly because Washington 
“ is the only place in America where society amuses me,” they 
moved to the capital in 1877. Soon their house on Lafayette 
Square became “ the headquarters of a certain semi-literary 
coterie in the capital which derived its importance not so 
much from the character of the men and women composing 
it as from the jealous care with which its exclusiveness was 
guarded by those who had once gained admittance to the 
charmed circle.” Neither rank nor wealth was a passport 
to this group; conversation was all that was asked. A con- 
sciously superior and highly homogeneous group resulted, 
and among these people the wit of Mrs. Adams and the bril- 
liance of her husband were acknowledged as supreme. 

Yet this association completed the separation of Mrs. Adams 
from ordinary life. She had always lived in an aristocracy of 
wealth and refinement; now to these there was added the aris- 
tocracy of intellect. She, with the rest of her group, viewed 
with a touch of scorn all human endeavor. Though Mrs. 
Whiteside said of her as a young girl, “ She did many kind 
and generous actions and she was entirely true, honest and 
unpretending,” yet in later life “ she had a reputation for say- 
ing bitter things and of unsparingly using her powers of sar- 
casm whenever an opportunity presented itself. She was feared 
rather than loved.” This was Marian Adams, then, in 1884, 
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the year Esther was published. Refined, sensitive, sheltered, 
and therefore curiously without security or stability, she was 
indeed “ a lightly-sparred yacht.” 

Esther “ had very little more religious experience than a 
white rosebud. Her set never bothered their heads about the 
church.” Yet she was troubled about her lack of religion, and 
took it out in bravado. When she imagined the Last Judg- 
ment, she was sure she “ should be among the wicked.” This 
trouble was brought to a crisis by her love for Hazard, who 
“ prided himself upon his orthodoxy.” She tried desperately 
to acquire faith. Once her cousin George took up a crucifix 
and said: 


“How many people do you think have come to this Christ of 
yours that has no meaning to you and in their struggle with doubt 
have pressed it against their heart till it drew blood? Ask it!” “ Is 
that all?” She silently put it against her heart and pressed it with 
more and more force until George caught her hand in alarm and 
pulled it away. 


But no matter how passionately she tried to submit, she still 
could not succeed; as she was told: “ Faith is a state of mind, 
like love or jealousy. You can never reason yourself into it.” 
Nor could she, an idealist, effect her truce with the church. 
Unused to the stress of common life, she felt that the com- 
promises made by existing religions were sordid: 


If you will create a new one that shall be really spiritual and not 
cry, “ Flesh, flesh, flesh,” at every corner, I will gladly join it. I 
can see nothing spiritual about the church. It is all personal and 
selfish. I can’t understand how you worship any person at all. 
So you really believe in the resurrection of the body? To me it 
seems a shocking idea. I despise and loathe myself, and yet you 
thrust self at me from every corner of the church as though I loved 
and admired it. All religion does nothing but pursue me with self 
even into the next world. . . . Why must the church always ap- 
peal to my weakness and never to my strength? 


Now, if we attribute to Mrs. Adams this alternation be- 
tween the necessity for belief and the incapacity to believe, 
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and confront her with Henry Adams's own spiritual state, 
what would be the result? To begin with, Henry Adams was 
often considered as a cynic and an atheist, a believer only in 
material explanations, arch-priest of the doctrine that the 
solar system is running down, that man is an unimportant 
episode in a chaos which can not even be called a universe. 
Outwardly, this view of him is just, for when he was still 
young he had welcomed Darwin's implication that man is 
without divine origin: and later in life he took up the theory 
of entropy, which allows man not only no divine destiny, 
but no destiny at all. Throughout his life, as discovery fol- 
lowed discovery, he was always ready to embrace the darkest 
possibility which was suggested, and to enlarge still further 
his conception of creation as “a supersensual chaos.” So 
earnest was his belief that the world would within an appre- 
ciable time use itself up that in 1894 he challenged his- 
torians to find a mathematical formula for the rate of its 
disintegraton." 

Yet in his heart he never accepted these conclusions. It 
is true that he said that for him “the religious instinct had 
vanished and could not be recovered . . . though one made 
in later life many efforts to recover it.” Intellectually he was 
assured that there was no answer other than that of science; 
yet he had not learned any substitute for faith, nor could he 
be content without it. Science told him that death was the 
end of everything; but against that conclusion his heart cried 
out. His emotion over the death of his-sister, his first en- 
counter with death, shows the strength of his revolt: 


The first serious consciousness of Nature’s gesture — her attitude 
toward life — took form then as a phantasm, a nightmare, an in- 
sanity of force. For the first time, the stage-scenery of the senses 
collapsed; the human mind felt itself stripped naked, vibrating 


11 See the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, vill, 2 (June, 1935). 163-178: Roy F. 
Nichols, “ The Dynamic Interpretation of History”; and Henry Adams, The 
Degradation of the Democratic Dogma (New York, 1920), 125-133: “ The 
Tendency of History.” [s.m.] 
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in a void of shapeless energies, with resistless mass, colliding, 
crushing, wasting and destroying what these same energies had 
created and labored from eternity to perfect. 


Rose Hooper, another friend of Mrs. Adams, once wrote 
that theirs was “ a marriage of similarities.” If Esther was in- 
deed Mrs. Adams, then Rose Hooper was right, for Esther 
and Henry Adams shared the same fear, the same intellectual 
conviction, the same spiritual need. Mrs. Adams and her hus- 
band were close; of this there can be no doubt. That very 
closeness would have aggravated for each, and particularly 
for her (for his was the stronger and more egotistical mind) 
his fears and doubts of the world. Like two people in a lonely 
house, they added to each other’s terror, and terror in turn 
drove them nearer together. Appealed to for reassurance 
Henry Adams could give only such a paradox as Esther re- 
ceived when she asked: 


“You really mean that this life is everything and the future 
nothing? ” 

“ I never said so. I rather think the church is right in thinking 
this life nothing and the future everything. We may some day 
catch an abstract truth by the tail and then we shall have our 
religion and immortality. We have got far more than half-way.” 


Now part of Henry Adams’s determination to declare any 
hope of religion lost, his insistence that the world was decay- 
ing, was compensation for what he felt had been his failure 
among men whom he considered his intellectual inferiors. 
Until Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres and the Education, he 
did not win the eminence which he felt was required of an 
Adams; the necessity of an Adams to be great had come to 
him with double force, moreover, for physically he was small. 
For his slight stature he compensated in his own house by 
having all the chairs made to fit himself; so that it was the 
visitor who was uncomfortable. Similarly to make up for 
what he dismissed as a slight achievement, he called the cosmos 
a chaos — so that he might observe the discomfort of the ordi- 
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nary man and from it derive a momentary equanimity for 
himself. 

Yet for Marian Adams, even more sensitive than he, even 
more in need of security, the result was that she, like Esther, 
became “ more and more uncomfortable and terrified.” Henry 
Adams saw this and yet could do nothing about it. That is 
demonstrated by the fact that he foretold in Esther in 1884 
the effect that the death of Dr. Hooper would have on his 
wife. Esther stayed with her father during his last illness just 
as Mrs. Adams was to do. 


He who had never to her knowledge shrunk from any danger 
and who in the army had shown reckless indifference even when 
he supposed his wounds to be mortal was now watching her as if 
he feared to have her leave his side. In his extreme weakness, per- 
haps he felt the need of her companionship and dreaded solitude 
and death as she did. For half the night, she pondered over this 
weakening of the will in the face of omnipotence crushing out the 
last spark of life. 


Her father tried to reassure her, as he had often reassured her 
before: 


“ It is not so bad, Esther, when you come to it.” But now that 
she had come to it, it was very bad; worse than anything she had 
ever imagined; she wanted to escape, to run away, to get out of 
life itself rather than suffer such pain, such terror, such misery of 
helplessness.'* 


Without the security he used to give her she felt lost: 


To be alone with no one to interpose as much as a shadow across 
her path, was a strange sensation. It made her dizzy, as though 
she were a solitary bird flying through mid-air; and as she looked 
ahead on her aerial path, could see no tie more human than that 
which bound her to Andromeda and Orion. She took refuge in 
trifles, but the needle and scissors are terrible weapons for cutting 
out and trimming not so much women’s dresses as their thoughts. 
She had never been a reader, and perhaps for that reason her 


12 The italics are not in the original text. 
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mind had all the more run into regions of fancy and imagination. 
She caught half an idea in the air and tossed it for amusement. 
In these days of unrest, she tossed her ideas more rapidly than 
ever. Most women are more or less mystical by nature, and Esther 
had a vein of mysticism running through a practical mind. 


In the spring of 1885, Dr. Hooper died. In the autumn, 
Mr. and Mrs. Adams came back to Washington and prepared 
to move into the large new house which they had been a year 
in building. Marian Adams, however, had lost her father: 
she was far away from the friends of her childhood; she had 
not been able to give Henry Adams children. Yet he wanted 
children; Mrs. Whiteside wrote: “Not having any was a greater 
grief to Mr. Adams than to her.” Years before their marriage, 
he asked Gaskell: “ How can one marry a woman one does 
not love? I am afraid that if I try this, I shall never be blessed 
with heirs.”” And he had married the woman he loved, and 
they were childless. Without children of her own to tighten 
her hold on life, she had no one to turn to but Henry Adams. 
Intellectually he was “ rough weather” in which she must 
have felt herself even more a “ lightly-sparred yacht’; and 
emotionally they were so close that he only increased her 
sense of a world without certainty. 

Suddenly face to face with the horror of death, as Henry 
Adams had been when his sister died, suddenly losing in her 
father the firmest pillar of her none too stable world, she 
could not bring herself to go on living. From her sense of 
solitude, her terror of death, there was no escape except death 
itself. 

On the morning of December 6, a Sunday morning when 
all believers were safe in church, Henry Adams returned 
from a walk to find his wife unconscious. She had taken some 
of the poisonous salts which she used to prepare her photo- 
graphic plates; she never regained consciousness.** There was 


18 To prevent the mole-hill of fact from becoming a mountain of myth, it 
is necessary to refer directly to a death certificate filled out by Dr. Charles E. 
Haynes and Coron; D. C. Patterson, in Washington. According to a duly cer- 
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a funeral even more private than their marriage. Mrs. Adams 
was buried in Rock Creek Cemetery under the simplest of 
headstones. Then Henry Adams went away. That same day, 
John Hay wrote him from New York, where he had been 
anxiously awaiting a summons that his friend never sent: 


I can neither talk to you nor keep silent. The darkness in which 
you walk has its shadow for me also. You and your wife were 
more to me than any other two. I came to Washington because 
you were there. And now this goodly fellowship is broken up for- 
ever. . . . Is it any consolation to remember her as she was? that 
bright, intrepid spirit, that keen, fine intellect, that lofty scorn of 
all that was mean, that social charm which made your house such 
a one as Washington never knew before, and made hundreds of 
people love her as much as they admired her. No, that makes it 
all so much harder to bear."* 


After an interval, Henry Adams moved into his fine new 
house, but he could not bear to live in it alone. Without her, 
the anguish they had shared was even more unendurable. 
During the next five years he did all he could to shake off his 
sorrow, but all was in vain. Again and again he was struck 
down by the deaths of the few people for whom he cared. 
Even his writing did not satisfy him; he told Mrs. Cameron: 
“I care more for one chapter, or any dozen pages of Esther, 
than for the whole history.” With John La Farge, he went to 
Japan. There he found Sturgis Bigelow, a practising Bud- 
dhist. Bigelow and he may well have talked together about 
Nirvana. It was a word that was fascinating late nineteenth- 
century Boston. Adams’s friend, T. G. Appleton, had named 


tified copy of this document, Marian Adams died at 1607 H Street on Decem- 
ber 6, 1885, of “ heart paralysis,” induced by an “ overdose of cyanide [of] 
potassium,” which was “ self administered.” For disciples of Sainte-Beuve, then, 
the “ mystery,” the “ drama,” or the “ disgrace” of the death of Mrs. Henry 
Adams resolves itself into a simple case of suicide, resulting from a nerv- 
ous breakdown brought on by the strain and grief of the last illness and 
death of her father. To try to suppress the fact is as futile as to hunt for hid- 
den motives. [s.m.] 

14 William Roscoe Thayer, The Life and Letters of John Hay (Boston and 
New York, 1915) , 11, 59- 
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his yacht Nirvana. Adams himself had defined the concept in 
Esther as “ Paradise-eternal life, which, my poet says, consists 
in seeing God,” and Bigelow later wrote: “The peace that 
passes understanding trained on material things — infinite 
and eternal peace — the peace of Jimitless consciousness uni- 
fied with limitless will — that peace is Nirvana.” * 

Nirvana was uppermost in Adams’s mind when he re- 
turned from the Orient and it was that idea which he asked 
St. Gaudens to embody in a figure for Mrs. Adams’s grave. 
He urged his friend to study the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel 
and various Chinese statues. At first St. Gaudens worked on 
a figure of Socrates, “ to embody a philosophic calm, a peace- 
ful acceptance of death and whatever lay in the future.” But 
as he thought it over, he saw that that was not Henry Adams’s 
idea; and he returned to the hooded figure which was one of 
his favorite devices. For that figure first a man and then a 
woman posed — as also for Adams’s conception of human de- 
spair over a world without God a man and a woman had posed. 
Urged to look at the clay model, he refused; he could not 
bear the possibility of being disappointed and went off to the 
Pacific without seeing it. The figure was completed and set 
up while he was away. 

As soon as he returned to Washington, he went to see it; 
and to his lips came the Petrarchian phrase he had quoted 
in Esther: “ Siccéme eterna vita e veder Dio.” For in that 
small marble enclosure, shut off from the world of the dead 
and living by encircling evergreens and holly, Henry Adams 
found in visible form a complete expression of Nirvana. The 
austere figure, almost cold in its transcendence of emotion, 
almost perverse in its sexlessness, though recognizably a 
woman, came to be very close to him. 


He was apt to stop there often to see what the figure had to 
tell him that was new. But in all that it had to say he never once 
thought of questioning what it meant. He supposed its meaning 


15 William Sturgis Bigelow, Buddhism and Immortality (Boston and New 
York, 1908) , 75. 
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to be the one commonplace about it —the oldest idea known to 
human thought. He knew that if he asked an Asiatic its meaning, 
not a man, woman or child from Cairo to Kamchatka would have 
needed more than glance to reply. From the Egyptian Sphinx to 
the Kamakura Daibuts; from Prometheus to Christ; from Michel- 
angelo to Shelley, art had wrought on this eternal figure almost 
as though it had nothing else to say. The interest of the figure 
was not in its meaning, but in the response of the observer. As 
Adams sat there, numbers of people came, for the figure seemed 
to have become a.tourist fashion and all wanted to know its 
meaning. . . . None felt what would have been a nursery instinct 
to a Hindu baby or Japanese jinricksha runner. The only excep- 
tions were the clergy, who taught a lesson even deeper. One after 
another brought companions there, and, apparently fascinated 
by their own reflection, broke out passionately against the ex- 
pression they felt in the figure of despair, of atheism, of denial. 
Like the others, the priest saw only what he brought. Like all 
great artists, St. Gaudens held up the mirror and no more. The 
American layman had lost sight of ideals; the American priest 
had lost sight of faith. 
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This passage from the Education has many interesting im- 
plications. Of course no one could see faith in that figure, and 
least of all Henry Adams or his wife. It was a representation 
of the death she could not bear to think about, into the arms 
of which she had fled. But when St. Gaudens, by a miracle of 
understanding, had fixed in bronze precisely their concep- 
tion, and Adams could go daily and look at it, he did not 
fear it so much as before. He grew to love the figure because 
to layman and priest alike it seemed a challenge to their faith, 
a denial of their security. Their sesentment showed that he 
was right, that they, no more than he, were secure; it was 
only that they had not faced until then the reality which he 
thrust upon them. Thus again he was obscurely comforted; 
as also by the fact that for all the visiting multitude, Henry 
Adams had asked a frightening question — and withheld the 
answer. He even lurked in the surrounding evergreens to 
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listen to the comments of tourists, and took pleasure in ob- 
serving their dismay. 

So, as often happens in profound grief, some part of sor- 
row resolved itself into drama. When Cecil Spring Rice was 
publishing two sonnets on the figure, Adams sent him two 
sentences from Ezekiel to accompany them, words almost too 
apt: “Son of man, behold, I take from thee the desire of 
thine eyes at a stroke yet shall thou neither mourn nor weep, 
neither shall thy tears run down. So spake I unto the people 
in the morning: and in the evening my wife died.” ** Through 
the years which stretched ahead, weary and stale, he never 
ceased to find satisfaction in the figure St. Gaudens had shaped 
for him. The Peace of God, he once said it meant to him; 
but as the Peace of God passes human understanding, so it 
transcends human grief. The startling gaunt giantess is so far 
removed from the small and graceful Mrs. Adams that her 
spirit does not haunt the shrine which for the world is Henry 
Adams’s monument to her. 

But Henry Adams did leave a great and touching memorial, 
and one that shows far more plainly how close he and his 
wife were. In spite of what the world called arrogance and 
cynicism, his two most famous books record, philosophically, 
abstractly perhaps, but none the less distinctly, his suffering 
akin to her own, to which knowledge of her is the necessary 
clue. Thus the years of their marriage, so far from being un- 
important in his education, were among the most important 
of all. Esther is Marian Adams's spiritual biography; but its 
significance lies in the fact that it is also the spiritual biog- 
raphy of Henry Adams. They were devoured by the same tor- 


16 Stephen Gwynn, Letters and Friendships of Sir Cecil Spring Rice (Bos- 
ton and New York, 1929) , 11, 398. 

See Ezekiel, xxiv, 16 and 18: 

16. Son of man, behold, I take away from thee the desire of thine eyes with 
a stroke: yet neither shalt thou mourn nor weep, nor shall thy tears run down. 

18. So I spake unto the people in the morning: and at even my wife died; 
and I did in the morning as I was commanded. [s.M.] 
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ment: he dealt with it in 1884 in a manner characteristically 
tortuous; she, in 1885, in a way characteristically more simple 
and direct. Yet the anguish which impelled him to write 
Esther — the anguish which he could interpret in her because 
he found it also in himself — remained with Henry Adams 
for the rest of his life; their inability to believe or to cease 
longing to believe is written into the worship of the Virgin, 
the yearning after the ages of faith, which were to be the pre- 
occupation of his last years. 

Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, wrote Spring Rice, is, 
“ like the monument in Rock Creek, in memoriam. There is 
the real voice of passion so that the very stones cry out.” For 
in that book Henry Adams said for Clover Hooper, dead then 
for twenty years, but not less for Henry Adams, who somehow 
had survived, what the St. Gaudens figure, “ beyond pain and 
beyond joy ” was therefore beyond saying: 


Of all the elaborate symbolism which has been suggested for the 
Gothic cathedral, the most vital and most perfect may be that the 
slender nervure, the springing motion of the broken arch, the leap 
downwards of the flying buttress, — the visible effort to throw 
off a visible strain, — never let us forget that Faith alone supports 
it, and that, if Faith fails, Heaven is lost. The equilibrium is visi- 
bly delicate beyond the line of safety; danger lurks in every stone. 
The peril of the heavy tower, of the restless vault, of the vagrant 
buttress; the uncertainty of logic, the inequalities of the syllogism, 
the irregularities of the mental mirror, — all these haunting night- 
mares of the Church are expressed as strongly by the Gothic cathe- 
dral as though it had been the cry of human suffering, and as no 
emotion had ever been expressed before or is likely to find expres- 
sion again. The delight of its aspirations is flung up to the sky. 
The pathos of its self-distrust and anguish of doubt is buried in the 
earth as its last secret. You can read out of it whatever else pleases 
your youth and confidence; to me, this is all.‘ 


17 Henry Adams, Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres (Boston and New York, 
1919) , 383- 








THE DEATH OF A MORMON DICTATOR 


LETTERS OF MASSACHUSETTS MORMONS, 1843-1848 


EDITED BY GEORGE F. PARTRIDGE 


HE following eleven letters and one apostolic blessing 

are interesting as throwing light on the middle period of 
the history of the rise of Mormonism. All except the sixth 
and the twelfth, which were addressed to her sons-in-law, 
were received by Abigail, daughter of Thomas and Catherine 
Harback, who was born in Grafton, Massachusetts, in 1790, 
married Calvin Hall in 1812, and died at Sutton, in Worces- 
ter County, in 1849, “of an unknown epidemic.”* Mrs. 
Abigail (Harback) Hail had nine children, the first born in 
1812 and the last in 1828. Of these nine children, two daugh- 
ters married Mormon preachers. Martha S. Hall, who was 
born in 1819, became the wife of Jesse Haven, in November, 
1842. 

This Haven seems to have become a person of some im- 
portance in the Mormon church. In view of the contents of 
the letters printed below, it is a matter of interest to know 
that Jesse Haven defended polygamy in print as far away as 
the Cape of Good Hope.* One of the paragraphs in a pamphlet 
he published reads as follows: 


That there has been a law revealed by which a man in Zion 
and in Zion only or at a place commanded by the Lord can have 
more than one wife, we by no means deny. This law was under- 
stood by the ancient Prophets Patriarchs and Apostles. 


1 William A. Benedict and Hiram A. Tracy, A History of the Town of 
Sutton, Massachusetts (Worcester, 1878) , 655-658. 

2 The treasure room of the Harvard College Library contains a copy of 
an eight-page pamphlet bearing no place or date of publication, with the 
following title-page: “Celestial Marriage and the Plurality of Wives. By 
Jesse Haven, One of the Presidents of the Seventies of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints and President of the Mission at the Cape of 
Good Hope.” 
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Haven went on to explain to his readers that when God 
married Adam and Eve, the union was made for eternity, but 
when death came into the world, and then Jesus, who de- 
clared that there was no marriage in Heaven, persons who 
did not marry on earth could never be married at all. Such 
persons served only as ministering spirits in the life here- 
after, for ever subordinate to married men and women, who 
alone could enjoy the full privileges of Heaven. It seemed to 
Jesse Haven that the Lord was gathering together the virtu- 
ous and true in heart from all the nations in the 1840's. 
Because a majority of these virtuous and true in heart were 
women, the Lord had revealed the doctrine of plurality of 
marriages to Joseph Smith for their need and benefit. In the 
great destructions that were soon to visit the whole world, 
moreover, large numbers of men would be killed off, and their 
natural mates would flee to Zion. Then the words of Isaiah 
would be fulfilled: 


And in that day seven women shall take hold of one man, say- 
ing, We will eat our own bread, and wear our own apparel: only 
let us be called by thy name, to take away our reproach.* 


Sarah S. Hall, a younger sister of Martha, was born in 1823, 
and married another Mormon preacher, Isaac Scott, a voluble 
Irishman, in 1843. That same year the two sisters and their 
husbands left Sutton and set out for the Zion of the Mormons, 
the newly founded city of Nauvoo, in Illinois, on the Missis- 
sippi, about ten miles north of the point at which the bound- 
ary line between the states of Missouri and Iowa meets that 
river. On their way West the four converts visited Kirtland, 
in Lake County, Ohio, about twenty miles northeast of 
Cleveland, where Joseph Smith had engaged in large and 
unfortunate business ventures between 1831 and 1838. 

Joseph Smith (1805-1844), founder of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, was born in Vermont and 
moved to Palmyra, a small town in Wayne County, New 


8 Isaiah, tv, 1. 
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York, about twenty miles east of Rochester, when he was a 
boy. In 1827 he translated the Book of Mormon from golden 
plates which he is said to have found in a hill near his place 
of residence. Smith organized his church at Fayette, in Seneca 
County, New York, in 1830. The next year he led his con- 
verts to Kirtland, Ohio, and in 1838 to Missouri. When local 
hostility drove Smith and his followers from that state, the 
Mormons turned East once more and settled at Commerce, 
Illinois, the name of which they changed to Nauvoo. As soon 
as they had built up a populous, prosperous town, both Whigs 
and Democrats of the state began to bid for their political 
support. 

After six years at Nauvoo, Joseph Smith proclaimed three 
revelations, one of them sanctifying plurality of marriages, 
which split the ranks of the Mormons. When the schismatics 
founded the Expositor, Smith, as commander of the Nauvoo 
Legion, promptly destroyed their printing press. As a result 
of the uproar which followed, the Prophet and his brother, 
Hyrum, were arrested and then lodged for their own safety 
in the jail at Carthage, the county seat of Hancock, Illinois. 
The jail was broken into, and the brothers Smith were lynched 
by a mob in June, 1844. 

The governor of Illinois mentioned in the following letters 
was Thomas Ford (1800-1850) , a remarkable man who did 
his best to preserve the peace and the freedom of the press. 
Governor Ford's description of Joseph Smith and the cir- 
cumstances of his murder is of great interest. According to 
him, the Prophet was “ full of levity,” “ dressed like a dandy, 
and at times drank like a sailor and swore like a pirate.” “ He 
always quailed before power, and was arrogant to weakness.” 
He “ would call for the prayers of the brethren in his behalf, 
with a wild and fearful energy and earnestness. He was full 
six feet high, strongly built, and uncommonly well muscled.” 

At the time of the storming of the jail at Carthage, the 
guard, if Governor Ford is to be believed, allowed itself to be 
“ overpowered immediately,” “according to arrangement.” 
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The mob poured into the prison and upstairs to the door of 
ihe room where Joseph and Hyrum Smith were confined to- 
gether with two of their friends, “ who voluntarily bore them 
company.” 

An attempt was made to break open the door; but Joe Smith 
being armed with a six-barrelled pistol, furnished by his friends, 
fired several times as the door was bursted open, and wounded 
three of the assailants. At the same time several shots were fired 
into the room, by some of which John Taylor received four 
wounds, and Hiram [sic] Smith was instantly killed. Joe Smith 
now attempted to escape by jumping out of the second-story 
window; but the fall so stunned him that he was unable to rise; 
and being placed in a sitting posture by the conspirators below, 
they despatched him with four balls through his body.* 


The twelve letters printed below are the property of a 
resident of Pawtucket, Rhode Island. In substance they are 
published in full, except for the omission of certain minor 
matters of only personal interest, tiresome repetitions, and 
pious quotations. Spelling and punctuation have been made 
to conform with modern standards.* 


Nauvoo, ILLINOIS, 
DECEMBER 27, 1843. 
Dear FATHER AND Morner: Thinking that you would like to 
hear how we got along on our journey, I kept a brief account. 
Ocroser 3, 1843: We left Worcester. On October 4 we passed 
under a mountain, the passage through is lined with solid 
rock, it was so dark that we could scarcely perceive each other, 
trees were growing over us in all their grandeur. 
Fripay [Ocroser] 6: We crossed over to Albany. Our boat is 
a very good one, the floors are carpeted and seats cushioned; we 
crossed the Mohawk in an aqueduct. Our captain is a very pleas- 
ant man and appears to be quite a gentleman. He tells us “ there 
4 Thomas Ford, History of Illinois, 1818-1847 (Chicago, 1854), 355 and 
354- See, also, chapters vit, x, x1, and xu. 
5 See, also, Historical Collections of the Topsfield Historical Society, vm 
(1902) , 87-101: Joseph F. Smith, Jr., “ Asahel Smith of Topsfield, with Some 


Account of the Smith Family”; and Harper’s Magazine, cixvii (February, 
1934) » 299-307: Juanita Brooks, “ A Close-Up of Polygamy.” 
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are about a thousand boats on this canal,” they are passing nearly 
all the time. Saturday cold and very stormy. We are now passing 
a very dreary looking place. There is a fine house the door is open, 
there are women and children in it, also pigs and hens, all seem 
on good terms. I expect they are Dutch people. There goes a 
woman barefoot this cold day, she is carrying a water pail on her 
head, her arms are straight at her sides and she walks as easily 
over the rocks, as I should over the floor; she don’t seem to take 
any thought for her pail. Log houses are plenty in this region. 
Ducks and geese by the thousands on this canal; I admire to see 
them make for the shore, as the boat nears them. Near Rochester 
we visited the Genesee Fall. A fine country now. We have travelled 
on a level sixty miles. At Lockport there are five locks as near 
together as they can be made, it is a great piece of work. We took 
the steamer Dole for Chippewa, which is two miles from Niagara 
on the Canada side. There is a railroad the rest of the way, but we 
thought a walk in Canada would be pleasant; so we did not 
trouble it going out. I liked the looks of Canada; saw many pleas- 
ant places, also some of Victoria’s soldiers. Think I should not 
like to live under her majesty’s dominions. I was not disappointed 
in the falls, but think they are as grand as they have been repre- 
sented and as I looked at them I felt to exclaim how wonderful 
are the works of God. There is a cottage at the brink of the river, 
in it are large blank books, where they like to have all visitors 
write their names, place of residence, and what remarks they 
choose. So we left our names and that we were bound to Nauvoo. 
From this cottage there are winding stairs to go down under the 
falls; we went down, and went so near that we got quite wet with 
the spray. You have read many descriptions of them so I will not 
attempt it. Suffice to say, we had a pleasant time, a good day and 
were well paid for our trouble. Arrived at Buffalo at seven o'clock 
by railroad and steamboat. Found cousin Amos on our boat; he 
had come down to bid us good-bye; he seemed to feel as bad 
when he left us, as though we were his sisters. 

It was pleasant when we left Buffalo, but as soon as we got 
out on the lake, the wind began to blow and the clouds looked 
very wild. We can now see land only on one side of us, there are 
snow banks on the hills. It is now quite rough; the snow flies and 
our boat rocks so that we have to hold on to something when we 
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walk. I wish you could see us now, more than two-thirds are sea- 
sick; they are vomiting in all directions, Mr. Haven among the 
rest. An interesting spectacle, I reckon you think. A boat that 
went out last night had her windows stove in and had to put back. 
The clouds here look very different from what they do on land. 
The water of the lake is of a beautiful green color. 

Sunpay, Ocroser 15: Arrived at Cleveland, glad to bid adieu 
to the lake; have no desire ever to see another, but it might be 
delightful on a mild warm day. Sarah and I were not sick. 

Monpay [Ocroser] 16: On our way to Beaver [Pennsylvania] 
by canal. It seems quite like home to get into a canal-boat again. 
Went through a lock to-day hewn out of solid rock. Like the looks 
of Ohio much. A party of us got off the boat this morning and 
took a fine walk, came to an orchard where we found plenty of 
apples; helped ourselves of course, for we thought we had as good 
a right to them as the cows. 

A company of eleven Mormons joined us to-day; they are 
from Kirtland [Ohio]. Our company is so large that we are much 
crowded. I could never advise any one to come in so large a com- 
pany; twenty is full enough. We find a little warmer weather here 
than we did on the lake. Our boatmen are not quite so polished 
as they were on the other canal [Erie]. The captain is the most 
bulky man I ever saw, real comic almanac figure. 

THurspay 19: We got aground yesterday towards night, got off 
this morning at nine. 

Fripay 20. At Beaver, Pennsylvania. Two of our men have gone 
to make a contract to go through to Nauvoo. The three past 
nights I have dreamed of being at home, my much loved home, 
but wake and find myself journeying far from it. 

SuNDAY 22: We have had a good meeting to-day, the best singing 
I ever heard. Here we have been for days waiting the arrival of 
our steamer; she was to have been here long ere this. Afternoon, 
here comes our steamer North Bend; you must know we are glad 
to see her. Three weeks have passed since I left home and though 
traveling where new scenes are constantly presenting themselves 
to my view, yet my mind is often wandering back to the friends I 
have left behind and wishing that they were with me. Stopped at 
Wheeling, Virginia. Went out to see the place; it looks very 
smoky. We have just passed one of the Indian mounds which we 
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have read so much of. It is very pleasant traveling on the Ohio, 
beautiful scenery. 

Ocroser 26: Arrived at Cincinnati. I think it is a delightful 
place. Our captain tells us to-day that he shall not go through, 
for he can not get freight; so we must again reship; he will get us 
a boat. We have a great many hindrances; if we had had none, 
we should have been in Nauvoo ere this. 

SaturDAY [OcToseR] 28: Went on board the Indian Queen. 
Brother Bill [Hall] is in Cincinnati, he came on board this morn- 
ing to see us; we were all glad to see him. He has been preaching 
not far from this place. The country below Cincinnati is truly 
delightful. Some very fine residences. I should prefer settling here 
to any part of the country I have passed through. There are large 
companies of well dressed men all along on the shore fishing, each 
company has a fire where I suppose they intend cooking their 
fish. We are now passing North Bend; can see Harrison's late 
residence, also his tomb, in a very conspicuous place, with a white 
enclosure. 

Monpay [Octoser] 30: Arrived at Louisville. Took a pleasant 
walk went through the market. Saw a number of slaves. There 
are rapids just below Louisville, which the steamboats can not 
pass in low water; so there is a canal three miles in length with 
three locks which we are going through; we are now passing 
under a fine arched bridge; you must know it to be pretty high in 
order to have steamboats with their high funnels pass under. We 
got off at the first lock, went to see the Kentucky giant. He is the 
one that Dickens speaks of in his book, he is seven feet eight inches 
high. Saw his little rifle as he calls it, I think eight feet long; also 
his chair and cane. There are about fifty steamboats building 
along here. Passed corn fields which are miles in length. 

NoveMBER 1: Came to the junction of the Ohio and Mississippi 
rivers this afternoon. You can have no idea what a contrast there 
is; instead of a clear stream we now have one of liquid mud. 
I think I shall go thirsty a good while before I shall drink this 
water, but people dip it up and drink it, as though it tasted good. 
I don’t think I have drinked a tea-cup of water since I left. 

Fripay [NovEMBER] 3: Got to St. Louis to-day; here we have 
to reship again. We take the Brazil of Gulebra. I suppose you 
think we have got to Nauvoo and settled before this. 
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Novemser 6: Arrived at Nauvoo about noon. It is much the 
handsomest situation I have seen on the Mississippi. I can assure 
you we were all tired of traveling and glad to get on shore. I have 
had but one night of sound sleep since I left. There is a great deal 
of noise on the boats. 

Monpay, Decemser 18: I suppose you have been looking for a 
letter from one of us before this, but I did not go to housekeeping 
till the eighth of this month. I visited till then among Mr. Haven’s 
friends, and wanted to wait till I got to housekeeping before I 
wrote. We live in a new brick house, upstairs. 

Mr. Haven is teaching school here. Sarah is teaching about 
three miles out. Nauvoo looks much better than I expected; it 
is quite a pleasant place, but every thing is very different from 
what it is at the East. The soil differs much from any thing I ever 
saw. I have not seen a stone or any gravel in the place. The mud 
here sticks to my feet just like paste. There are quarries near by 
where they get stone for building. We shall soon have a fine city 
here if we are not molested. The river here is about a mile and a 
half wide. There are some quite large islands here. Many have 
gone out to live on them; they return in the spring. 

Our things all came safe except the glass to my mourning piece; 
that was broken to pieces and the top glass to the clock was 
cracked; every thing else came safe. Think we were quite fortu- 
nate. Brother Swett had a barrel of things lost overboard. The 
captain gave him six dollars. 

Send me a paper [newspaper] as soon as you get this. For I 
shall be anxious to know whether you receive this. Make a cross 
on the paper as a sign that you have got it. The burning prairies 
look grand here. If you were to see such a sight at the East, you 
would think the world was on fire. 

Mother, I want you should write me how you color black 
without cider, for I have forgotten. There is no cider here. I don’t 
want to color at present but I want to know how when I want to. 
Tell me whether you make out to read this or not. I know I have 
not written it very plain. I always write in too big a hurry.* 

DecEMBER 21: I suppose you will hear that there is trouble 

6 In fact the writing is remarkably plain and really beautiful, though very 


fine. The four pages of this first letter contain about 2800 words. The postage 
cost twenty-five cents. 
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among us before you get this. The Missourians seem determined 
not to let us alone. They keep kidnaping our people. It is not 
safe for them to go out of Nauvoo. One of our men was kidnaped 
last night; he was over to Montrose [Iowa] on business. The civil 
authorities have taken one of the kidnapers; he is under three 
thousand dollars bond; we are going to send to our governor to 
have him send to the governor of Missouri for the release of our 
people. I expect he will not give them up unless our governor 
will give up Joseph Smith. I don’t think they will ever have the 
pleasure of taking him. God will ere long come out in vengeance 
against them. 

I can say I like Nauvoo, and had rather be here than at the 
East even if we are driven. I could never advise any to come here 
but true-hearted Mormons. We know that if we suffer affliction 
with the people of God, we shall also reign with them. We know 
that the saints of God in all ages have suffered, and the Bible says 
that we shall suffer persecution. It is true that this is the place to 
try people. The church in Sutton think they have trials but they 
know no more about them than infants. I wish my friends were 
all Mormons and were here. I know they would enjoy themselves. 
I never heard such good preaching in my life as I have since I 
came here. We have some very smart men. I wish, father, you and 
mother would write me a long letter. 

MARTHA. 


We have no Thanksgiving in this state. Mr. Haven’s sister B. 
made a feast after the eastern style and invited all the family that 
is here. Sarah went with us. It was the last day in November. 
Think likely it was your Thanksgiving. I want to know how you 
spent the day. From your daughter 

MarTHA HAVEN. 

I shall pay the postage on this letter. 


ViciniTy oF Nauvoo, 
APRIL 13, 1844. 
Dear MorTuer: 

It is with mingled feelings of pain and pleasure that I attempt 
to address a few lines to you. Yea it is a great grief to me when I 
think how far I am separated from you; but the reflection that 
although far distant, there is a -way we can communicate our 
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thoughts to each other, and the hope of seeing you here [some- 
time] fills me with joy. Why have you not written ere this? I am 
almost impatient to hear from you. I suppose you received Mar- 
tha’s letter some time since, with an account of our journey. 

Methinks I see Father at work in the garden with H—— beside 
him. How I do wish you were all here this summer; do try and 
come as soon as you can. Don’t sell a thing unless chairs and the 
like, but bring all you have got; more, too. Your brass candle sticks 
that you tried to sell would be of great use to you. Martha has 
used the one you gave her all winter. I was glad I left my lamps 
at home, and sorry I did not take my looking-glass. I am glad I 
left when I did, for it seemed to be the right time. I don’t know 
how you would stand such a journey; I wish you could have come 
with us. 

I had a school this winter, between thirty and forty different 
scholars some of them larger than myself. I suppose you are think- 
ing that I have taken a long school; however I never enjoyed 
myself better. We live in a little white cottage two and a half miles 
on a straight line from the Temple and three-quarters of a mile 
from the Mississippi. It is very pleasant a summer's evening to 
walk along its banks; they are high above the river, and there are 
beautiful ravines below. I am learning to ride horseback; we rode 
about two miles the other evening along the river and it was de- 
lightful. The boats we can hear from the house as they pass up 
and down. We crossed the river to Fort Madison in Iowa in a 
ferry-boat the other day. 

We go to meeting near the Temple every Sunday. I do love to 
hear the Prophet preach; there was over thirty baptized last Sun- 
day in the river. Joseph baptized quite a number of them; there 
was about fifteen thousand people at meeting; we have the meet- 
ings in a grove near the Temple. A great many thousand people 
attended the conference. It closed on Tuesday last. 

Father Scott expects to go to Ireland this summer to preach the 
gospel. He and his family were in Missouri the time the church 
were driven. He is an high priest. It is twenty-five years since they 
left Ireland for America. I firmly believe that this work is of God 
and that it will roll on in spite of wicked men and devils. 

Mother you think you have trials but I can tell you there is 
nothing there to try your faith; I mean comparatively speaking. 
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I never fully understood the place in holy writ where the Lord says 
he will have a tried people until I came here with the Church. 
Sometimes I almost fear that I shall give up but by the help of 
the Lord I mean to endure to the end. You know little concerning 
the Church, I can assure you; I think that if the saints were as 
wise before they start as after they get here, many would not have 
faith enough to come. A word to the wise is sufficient. Dear Mother 
pray for me that I may be of the household of faith. 

I thought I would improve the opportunity and send you a 
letter by Charles White; he is to leave, I believe, for the East day 
after to-morrow, and I hope you will all write when he comes back 
in the fall, if not before. You must write before that; I can’t wait 
so long. 

Tell C—— that I lost the hair that she gave me and wish that 
she would braid me another wristlet with her hair and one of 
some of yours and of the rest of you and you can send them by 
Charles. How do you color black with logwood without cider? 
Please answer all my questions when you write. There was scarcely 
a night during the winter but what I dreamed of you and was 
back there with you but I always thought I was coming back and 
often thought I was waiting for you to come back with me. 

SARAH ScorTrT. 


Vicinity OF NAvuvoo, 
June 16, 1844. 
My Dear FATHER AND MOTHER: 

For such I suppose I may call you, on account of the relation- 
ship that now exists between us. Altho far distant, and having 
never had the privilege of beholding your faces, yet I rejoice 
exceedingly in the pleasure which I this day enjoy of sitting down 
to write a few lines to two so near and dear to me as you are. 
I have greatly desired to see you since I became acquainted with 
your daughter, and adopted into your family. But I have had to 
do with only hearing from you thus far. By a letter that Mrs. 
Haven received from you a few days since, we have the pleasing 
intelligence that you are all well, which blessing we also enjoy. 
I am glad that I ever became united to your family, for by this 
step I have gotten what Solomon says is a good thing. He says 
he that hath gotten a wife from the Lord, hath gotten a good thing. 
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So say I. And were it not for troubles that exist in the land, we 
would rejoice continually. 

But because of the things that are and have been taught in the 
Church of Latter Day Saints for two years past which now assume 
a portentous aspect, I say because of these things we are in trouble. 
And were it not that we wish to give you a fair unbiased statement 
of facts as they really exist, we perhaps would not have written 
you so soon. But we feel it to be our duty to let you know how 
things are going on in this land of boasted liberty, this Sanctum- 
Sanctorum of all the Earth, the City of Nauvoo. The elders will 
likely tell you a different tale from what I shall as they are posi- 
tively instructed to deny these things abroad. But it matters not 
to us what they say; our object is to state to you the truth, for we 
do not want to be guilty of deceiving any one. We will now give 
you a correct statement of the doctrines that are taught and prac- 
tised in the Church according to our own knowledge. We will 
mention three in particular. 

A plurality of Gods. A plurality of living wives. And uncondi- 
tional sealing up to eternal life against all sins save the shedding 
of innocent blood or consenting thereunto. These with many 
other things are taught by Joseph, which we consider are odious 
and doctrines of devils. 

Joseph says there are Gods above the God of this universe as 
far as he is above us, and if He should transgress the laws given 
to Him by those above Him, He would be hurled from his Throne 
to hell, as was Lucifer and all his creations with him. But God says 
there is no other God but himself. Moses says he is the Almighty 
God, and there is none other. David says he knows of no other 
God. The Apostles and Prophets almost all testify the same thing. 

Joseph had a revelation last summer purporting to be from the 
Lord, allowing the saints the privilege of having ten living wives 
at one time, I mean certain conspicuous characters among them. 
They do not content themselves with young women, but have 
seduced married women. I believe hundreds have been deceived. 
Now should I yield up your daughter to such wretches? 

Mr. Haven knows these statements are correct, for they have 
been taught in the quorum to which he belongs by the highest 
authority in the Church. He has told me that he does not believe 
in these teachings but he does not come out and oppose them; he 
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thinks that it will all come out right. But we think God never has 
nor never will sanction such proceedings, for we believe he has 
not changed; he says “ I am God I change not.” These things we 
can not believe, and it is by Sarah’s repeated request that I write 
this letter. 

Those who can not swallow down these things and came out 
and opposed the doctrine publicly, have been cut off from the 
Church without any lawful process whatever. They were not noti- 
fied to trial neither were they allowed the privilege of being pres- 
ent to defend themselves; neither was any one permitted to speak 
on their behalf. They did not know who was their judge or jury 
until it was all over and they delivered over to all the buffetings 
of Satan; although they lived only a few rods from the council 
room. These are some of their names: William Law, one of the 
first Presidency; Wilson Law, brigadier general; Austin Coles, 
president of the High Council; and Elder Blakesly, who has been 
the means of bringing upwards of one thousand members into 
the Church. He has been through nearly all the states in the 
Union, the Canadas, and England preaching the Gospel. Now 
look at the great sins they have committed, the Laws’ un-Christian- 
like conduct — Blakesly and others, Apostasy. If it is apostasy to 
oppose such doctrines and proceedings as I have just mentioned 
(which are only a few of the enormities taught and practised 
here) , then we hope and pray that all the Church may apostatize. 

After they had been thus shamefully treated and published to 
the world they went and bought a printing press determined to 
defend themselves against such unhallowed abuse. It cost them 
six hundred dollars. [They] commenced their paper, but Joseph 
and his clan could not bear the truth to come out; so after the first 
number came out Joseph called his Sanhedrin together; tried the 
press; condemned it as a nuisance and ordered the city marshal 
to take three hundred armed men and go and burn the press, and 
if any offered resistance, to rip them from the guts to the gizzard. 
These are his own words. They went and burnt the press, papers, 
and household furniture. The Laws, Fosters, Coles, Hickbies, and 
others have had to leave the place to save their lives. Those who 
have been thus unlawfully cut off have called a conference; pro- 
tested against these things; and reorganized the Church. William 
Law is chosen president; Charles Ivans, bishop, with the other 
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necessary officers. The Reformed Church believe that Joseph has 
transgressed in his priestly capacity and has given himself over 
to serve the devil, and his own lusts. We will endeavor to send 
you a paper and you can then judge for yourselves. They had only 
commenced publishing the dark deeds of Nauvoo. A hundreth 
part has not been told yet.’ 

The people of the state will not suffer such things any longer. 
But I am sorry that the innocent must suffer with the guilty. I be- 
lieve there are hundreds of honest hearted souls in Nauvoo, but 
none of them I think have forgotten what they were once taught: 
that cursed is he that putteth his trust in man. It would offend 
some of them more to speak irreverently of Joseph, than it would 
of God himself. Joseph says that he is a God to this generation, 
and I suppose they believe it. Any one needs a throat like an open 
sepulchre to swallow down all that is taught here. There was an 
elder once wrote in confidence to a friend in England; told him 
the state of the Church here, and they showed it to some of the 
elders there, and they wrote back to the heads of the Church, and 
it caused him a great deal of trouble. I think if you would once 
come here, you would not put so much confidence in all who 
go by the name of Mormons. 

I am very much obliged for the pin ball; I think it is very 
pretty, and it comes from Mother so far, from old Massachusetts. 
I shall appreciate it highly. My health has been very good since 
I came to the West notwithstanding it is a sickly part of the 
country. I enjoy myself well this summer. My husband is every 
thing I could wish, and I hope we may live all the days of our 
appointed time together. Joseph had two balls last winter and a 
dancing-school through the winter. There was a theatre estab- 
lished in the spring; some of the twelve took a part — Erastus 
Snow and many of the leading members of the Church. Dear 
Mother, I hope the time is not far distant when we can enjoy each 
other’s society, but when and where I suppose time only will 
determine. There is a report that a mob is coming to Nauvoo. 

SARAH Scott. 


7 This letter was written up to this point by Isaac Scott, husband of Sarah. 
The rest is in his wife’s hand. 
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Nauvoo, ILLINOIS, 
JuLy 22, 1844. 
My DEAR FATHER AND MOTHER: 

Having an opportunity to send to the East by the way of 
brother Eames, who expects to return in a few weeks, I thought 
I would improve it and send you a few lines. I suppose you re- 
ceived our letter and was somewhat prepared, when you heard 
of the dreadful murder of Joseph and Hyrum Smith in Carthage 
jail. Little did we think that an event like that would ever tran- 
spire. The Church believed that he would be acquitted as he had 
been on former occasions, and Joseph prophesied in the last 
Neighbor * that was published before his death that they would 
come off victorious over them all, as sure as there was a God in 
Israel. Joseph also prophesied on the stand a year ago last con- 
ference that he could not be killed within five years from that 
time; that they could not kill him till the Temple would be com- 
pleted, for that he had received an unconditional promise from 
the Almighty concerning his days, and he set Earth and Hell at 
defiance; and then said, putting his hand on his head, they never 
could kill this Child. But now that he is killed some of the 
Church say that he said: unless he gave himself up. My husband 
was there at the time and says there was no conditions whatever, 
and many others testify to the same thing. 

I suppose you have heard from Mr. Haven and Martha before 
this and have learned their mind concerning Joseph and Hyrum, 
but I can not help believing that had they been innocent, that the 
Lord would not have suffered them to fall by the hands of wicked 
murderers. I believe they would have been living men to-day, had 
they been willing for others to enjoy the same liberties they wish 
themselves. 

The governor [Thomas Ford] visited Nauvoo the day that 
Joseph and Hyrum were killed and made a speech. He told the 
people of Nauvoo the burning of that press was arbitrary, un- 
lawful, unconstitutional, and that they had hurt themselves more 
than ten presses could have injured them in ten years. 

The governor was met on his return to Carthage by a mes- 
senger informing him of the assassination. Many of the Mormons 
blame the governor for not bringing them with him and others 


8 A magazine of the Mormon Church. 
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do not. I think it looks strange his leaving a guard of only eight 
men with them and taking so many with himself. I have no doubt 
however but he was afraid of his own life or he would not have 
taken the number of men he did with him. I heard there were 
three hundred. The governor did not dare to stop in Carthage 
that night, and men, women, and children fled from there. I be- 
lieve there was only three or four men that stopped in the place 
that night. I think the people of Carthage so far have suffered 
more than the Mormons. Who the vile murderers were I suppose 
never will be known till the day when all flesh shall stand before 
God to answer for the deeds done in the body. Many of the Mor- 
mons lay it to the Missourians, others to the apostates, as they 
call them. If it is apostasy from Mormonism to come out against 
the doctrines of more Gods than one, more wives than one, and 
many other damnable heresies that they have taught, I hope and 
pray that I and all the rest of the Church may become apostates. 

Mr. Haven told me last spring before I was married that those 
ductrines tried his faith very much till he heard Hyrum Smith 
explain them and now or then he thought it was right. But a few 
weeks before the murder Hyrum denied that he and Joseph had 
the revelation concerning it but said that it referred to ancient 
times; and it was published [so] in the Neighbor. After I saw it 
I said to Mr. Haven: “ What do you think of that? Is it not a plain 
contradiction to what you told me? What do you think of it?” 
He said that he supposed Hyrum saw what a disturbance it was 
making and thought he would say it on account of there being 
such an excitement. 

When the news reached the governor of the destruction of the 
press and of the trouble in Nauvoo, he hastened here as fast as 
possible just in time to save an attack upon the city of Nauvoo. 
Writs were then issued for the Smiths and others to bring them 
before the proper authorities for trial. When they were taken to 
Carthage, it was with difficulty the governor saved their lives. The 
repeated outrageous laws they had made, made the inhabitants 
hate the very sight of them. One example: whoever was heard 
speaking against the city council, charter, or ordinances should 
be fined five hundred dollars. 

It is very warm here and quite sickly; for my part I wish I was 
in a healthier place. Those that have left the Church and reor- 
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ganized have settled at a town called Hampton in this state, one 
hundred miles up the river. It is said to be a healthy place. 

When I was teaching school last winter, I used to often think 
of what you used to tell me about your school days. I had some 
come to school a mile and a half across the prairie with nothing 
but a bonnet and a little handkerchief around their necks; some 
bare-headed some bare-footed, and any way. I have never got all 
my pay yet only two-thirds of it and don’t suppose I shall get 
any more of it, but they who are owing me are good Mormons, 
and I suppose it’s no matter. 


Dear Moruer: I have seen some sorrowful days since I left you 
and some happy ones. But I can tell you it is a sorrowful time here 
at present. Those that stood up for Joseph before his death are 
getting divided among themselves. 

I have since learned that it was a mistake concerning the gov- 
ernor leaving only eight men with Joseph, but that he left a large 
company. Willard Richards and John Taylor were in jail with 
them. 

Aucust g: Yesterday I attended a conference in Nauvoo. I sup- 
pose Martha will give you the particulars of it. The twelve were 
appointed to take charge of all the concerns of the Church both 
spiritual and temporal. Brigham Young said if he had been here, 
he wouldn’t have consented to give Joseph up and he would be 
damned if he would give himself up to the law of the land. He 
would see them all in hell first; the Church, and then he said he 
would see all Creation in Hell before he would. These statements 
are correct, and they needn't any [of them] attempt to deny them. 
If they do, they are ignorant of the matter or they are wilful liars. 

Why don’t you write to me? I haven't had a letter from one of 
you since I left. I am obliged for the newspaper and think you 
might afford time to write to me once in a while. Mother, I wish 
I had a piece of your brown bread; I have not seen a bit since I 
came from home. I suppose I may wish again before I will get any. 
I wish we were a little nearer together but I suppose it’s all right 
or it wouldn’t be so. I hope there will be a change for the better 
here soon. I am going to have some graham bread before long; we 
have got a lot of nice wheat we raised this year. 

SaraH Scott. 
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At my wife's request I write a few words. We would like to drop 
in and talk a little about the past, present, and future. The present 
appears to be a wonderful period in the history of mankind: 
Joseph and Hyrum Smith are murdered; Samuel is dead and 
buried. The Smiths are all gone the way of all the earth except 
William, and why al! this murder and death in the Smith family? 
I believe it is because they taught the people of God to transgress 
His holy laws as did the sons of Eli of old; they taught the people 
to break the laws of God, for which God revoked the covenant 
which He had made with Eli and gave him another promise 
which was that there should not be an old man in his house for 
ever. Mr. Haven and Mr. E—— have been here to-day. We have 
had quite a discussion of our “ religious differences " Elder H— 
tries hard to uphold his old Apostate Church, but when we bring 
him to the law and the testimony, he can’t bring any thing to 
prove his Sublime Heavenly doctrines. 

You will likely hear a great deal about Joseph’s innocence such 
as: “ I go as a lamb to the slaughter, and if I die, I die an innocent 
man.” All these statements, I believe, are false and got up for 
the purpose of reconciling the minds of the Church. I believe 
they had not the least idea that they were going to be murdered. 
Hyrum said the last time I heard him preach, which was only a 
few days before he and Joseph were taken to Carthage, that their 
enemies could not kill brother Joseph, for he had a great work 
to accomplish yet. There was also considerable said in Carthage 
which proves beyond dispute that they did not expect death. 
They blame the apostates, as they term them, with being accessory 
to the murder of the Smiths. This is not the case: the Laws and 
Fosters were not in the state at the time the murder was committed, 
and if they had been here, they would have been the last to stain 
their hands with human blood. 

Remember me to all your family in the kindest manner. I wish 
you would write us a letter. We would be happy to hear from any 
of our brothers and sisters and answer any questions you or they 
may think proper to ask. 


Yours respectfully, 
Isaac Scott. 
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Nauvoo, 
Fesruary 6, 1845. 
My DEAR FATHER AND MOTHER: 

I received your letter bearing date of August 11, 1844, which 
gave me great joy to hear you were all enjoying the inestimable 
blessing of health, a blessing I have been deprived of a great part 
of the past summer, but which through the tender mercies of God 
is restored to me. The disease with which I was afflicted was fever 
and ague. If you can form an idea how a person must feel half- 
naked in Greenland one hour and the next be hurled into the 
torrid zone under a burning sun, you may judge how one feels 
with this disease. 

I find by your letter that my first letter to you surprised you, 
and I suppose my second had a still worse effect upon your mind 
by the way you wrote after receiving it, because I told you the 
truth concerning those doctrines that I know have been ‘taught 
in the Church. I did not write from hearsay concerning those 
doctrines, as you represented, but from actual knowledge. But 
now because their iniquity has come to light and God’s judgments 
have overtaken them, they deny that they were ever taught. But 
I say they are liars, and the truth is not in them. I am sorry it 
grieved you so because I can not believe in a man having ten or a 
dozen wives at a time. I did not know it was a part of Mormonism 
until I came to Nauvoo. You say that you are sorry I have turned 
against the Church and seem to think I have denied Mormonism, 
but did I not state in my letter my decided belief in it? I believe 
I did, and still believe Mormonism unadulterated with Spiritual 
wifeism, and the like, is of God and will prevail. 

You may perhaps wonder how I can have any faith in Mor- 
monism if I know such iniquity prevails. Does men transgressing 
the laws of God alter the principles of righteousness or change 
the Gospel of Christ? No, not a whit; neither does it prove that the 
Church of Latter Day Saints was not the Church of Christ but 
the reverse. God gave unto the children of Israel a law which, had 
they kept, would have made them a nation of kings and priests, 
but they would not keep that law. Are we then to conclude they 
never were a righteous people? And never had the law of God 
given unto them? Verily no. Did God suffer them to retain their 
standing before him when they would not keep his command- 
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ments? No; but he scattered them from before his face and re- 
jected them as a people just as he has promised to do with his 
Church in these last days according to the Book of doctrine and 
covenants. What think you of the revelations which you profess 
to believe in that book? We are there told that if Joseph Smith 
kept the commandments of God, no weapon formed against him 
should prosper, and that he should live until the coming of the son 
of man; and if not, he should be cut off and another appointed in 
his stead. Has Joseph transgressed or has God changed? 

We are informed by a revelation given through Joseph that 
Sidney Rigdon should be a spokesman before the face of the Lord 
and not before Joseph Smith’s face as at the first. This Revelation 
you will find in the last edition of the book of Covenants. Sidney 
Rigdon was ordained a prophet, seer, and revelator to the Church 
to succeed Joseph in 184: by revelation, and never was cut off. 
True, they pretended to try him and cut him off in Nauvoo last 
fall. But had they authority, and was he brought before a proper 
tribunal? I am bold to say he was not; neither can the Church try 
him according to the law of God, for his case must have one of 
the first presidents to preside on it. Why have they treated Sidney 
Rigdon and William Law as they have? Because they stood up for 
the attributes of God, for virtue and holiness, for the observance 
of the law of God and the laws of the land. See Section 18 para- 
graph 8. But these pious souls in Nauvoo think they can set at 
defiance the laws of God and man and have their two, four, six, or 
eight or ten wives at pleasure, but in this way they will find them- 
selves mistaken. These things, as I told you before, they deny in 
public but teach and practise in private. 

Dear Mother, you seem to me to be preparing your mind to 
receive these strange things should they be presented to you; you 
quote a passage to try and prop their frail tenement, but read 
a little farther and you will find that to us there is but one living 
and true God. You seem to be sorry that you advised me to come 
West, but I am glad, for by so doing I have been an eye and ear 
witness to their proceedings. Had I not have come, I might have 
been as you are, knowing nothing of their teachings in Zion; but 
I am here, have heard and seen for myself and know verily what 
I write to be true. You say you think there is a wrong spirit some- 
where; so say I. I think when a people break the commandments 
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of God given expressly to themselves, such as: “ Thou shalt not 
commit adultery. Thou shalt have but one wife, and concubines 
thou shalt have none,” it is very evident there is a wrong spirit 
and a departure from the principles of righteousness. 

You say also, why contend about those dark and mysterious 
things? Because the Lord has said he doeth nothing save it be 
plain to the children of men. Respecting my going to meeting I 
believe I attended more regularly while I was able than any one 
that came to the West with me. I attended regularly two and 
sometimes three times a week from my arrival here till the hot 
weather commenced the next summer. I didn’t miss one Sabbath 
during this time. 

In reviewing your letter I am led to conclude that you place 
but little confidence in my statements, but I believe I have not 
as yet learned to deviate from the truth and for aught I know am 
as much entitled to belief as any other person. You now have my 
testimony; make what use of it you think proper. I give it with 
the purest motives, hoping that you may not be led from the path 
that leads to exaltation and glory. 

Did you forget to send those wristlets I sent for? I was disap- 
pointed in not receiving any thing from any of you. 

Stealing has been carried on to an alarming extent in and about 
Nauvoo last fall and this winter. They first began to steal from 
the dissenters and raised the cry that the dissenters did it them- 
selves to bring persecution on the Church, but after a while a few 
of the good Mormon souls were caught in it; three have been taken 
to Carthage Jail, and more will likely follow. Father Scott and 
his daughter had a large washing stole from them last fall. I be- 
lieve there are many sincere souls in Nauvoo that are desiring 
to serve God in an acceptable way, that have sacrificed their all 
for the truth and are willing to spend and be spent in laboring to 
bring forth and establish Zion in these last days. But when the 
head is sick, the whole heart is faint. 

The first night I stopped in Nauvoo I slept in an old crazy log 
cabin where I could lay and count the stars, and although there 
was a fire-place big enough to roast an ox, I thought I should 
froze to death. This room rents for twenty-four dollars a year. 
Nauvoo abounds with such rooms. I have known many a family 
living in this way with a large family of children — only just one 
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room, no cellar, no cupboards, a room and a fire-place without a 
crane is all that many have. It was just such a one where I boarded 
last winter. We live by ourselves now and have a room and a bed- 
room and a good large cooking-stove, and I feel myself pretty well 
off at that. We have a good cow and have sold two or three pounds 
of butter a week through the winter, besides supplying ourselves. 

Write as soon as you get this and send me a paper as often as 
you can 


Sarau S. Scorrt. 


I have just weighed her Majesty and find she only weighs one 
hundred and forty five pounds; wonder if this don’t show good 
health. 

Yours respectfully, 
Isaac Scott. 


Nauvoo, 
MARCH 1, 1845. 
Dear BRorHer: 

I received your very welcome letter a few weeks ago and I hope 
you will forgive me for not writing you before. I was three months 
sick with the fever and ague. I will try and make up a little by 
giving you a general outline of things since my arrival here. 

The day we landed in Nauvoo it snowed fast for several hours, 
which made the place look rather gloomy to strangers. We had 
our things taken to Mr. Haven’s brother-in-law and met with a 
kind reception, but I didn’t feel at home. The first night I slept 
in an old log cabin where I could lay and view the planets. The 
weather was very cold. I only stayed in the city three weeks and 
then came out into the neighborhood, where I now live, and 
taught school through the winter. 

The site of Nauvoo is generally handsome, though part of the 
city is low and very sickly. Those who were driven from Missouri 
lost nearly all their property and consequently were not able to 
build large houses. The south and west parts of this state are very 
sickly, especially in a wet season as last summer was. 

I suppose you would like to know how I like the teachings and 
doings of the Mormons since I came here. As far as they have 
taught and acted in accordance with the principles of righteous- 
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ness so far they have my approbation, but they have taught some 
things here that I can not believe, such as a multitude of Gods 
above the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ — when God 
says there is no God but himself. 

Another doctrine they teach which is equally absurd and 
damnable is of a plurality of wives. This they publicly deny hav- 
ing taught, but when they do, they heap lies upon transgression 
and only make their damnation more sure — unless they repent, 
and that speedily. These things I have heard taught myself and 
know their statements to be false. 

In relation to the Expositor I need only say it is true they 
destroyed the whole printing establishment, which I believe with 
their other transgressions brought the trouble upon them last 
summer. There are other things I would like to mention but I 
want to leave a few lines for my husband. I suppose you have 
seen my last letter to Mother; so I will close. 

Sarau S. Scorrt. 


Having an opportunity given me by my wife of writing a few 
lines, I gladly embrace it. I find she has touched on some very 
important subjects, but as two heads are better than one, if one 
be a sheep's head, I will try and add something, I also being an 
eye and ear witness. Joseph and Hyrum Smith taught those things 
with many others equally pernicious day and night the last two 
years of their earthly career. They seemed to think that they could 
do and ieach any and every thing they chose, and neither God 
man nor the devil interfere with them. It is my firm belief that 
had the Smiths and their dupes let the office of the Expositor 
alone, they might have been alive at present. The course they 
took roused the indignation of saint and sinner, that held sacred 
the laws and institutions of our country. I told them the morning 
after they done the deed it would cause them tears before their 
corn would silk, which came to pass. Still, I believe they should 
have had a fair trial by law. Had they got this, they certainly 
would have gone to the penitentiary. 

There was only one number of the Expositor issued, and it con- 
tained nothing libelous, slanderous, or unlawful. The great evil 
was that it was about to show to the world the true character of 
Joseph and those who swallow down his demoralizing, soul-de- 
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stroying heresies. There is a secret band in Nauvoo who are bound 
together by dreadful oaths whose motives are anything but hon- 
orable.* 

The Church is now divided, and part go for Sidney Rigdon and 
William Law, the only Presidents left the Church. The other part 
hold to the Twelve, who arrogate to themselves the authority to 
lead the Church. Rigdon and Law are honorable, virtuous men; 
therefore you see they would not do to [sic] teach polygamy, 
adultery, fornication, perjury etc. which is and has been abun- 
dantly taught in the Church. I have heard it taught, I presume, an 
hundred times; I will be mistaken if Nauvoo before long don’t be 
laid as waste as ever Jerusalem was; the wickedness of this people 
exceeds anything on record. The Temple, if ever finished, will be 
a splendid edifice. The steam-boats have been running on the 
river for some time past. 

You may, perhaps, wonder that I write so plain about the 
Mormons and ask the question: “ Isn’t Scott a Mormon?” Yes, 
he is; but not a latter day saint. The differance between a Mor- 
mon and L. D. S. is great: the Mormons believe in original Mor- 
monism, while the L. D. Saints believe and practise the doctrines 
above-named. The Church cut me off in Missouri for no crime 
only opposing Daniteism, stealing, swearing, lies etc. I have seen 
them there steal thousands of dollars worth of property and heard 
them afterwards swear in court they did not do it. They have tried 
to get me to join them since, but I could not do it under such 
circumstances. Write when convenient. 

Yours etc. 
Isaac Scott. 


GrarFton [Massachusetts], 
OcToBER 3, 1845. 

Dear, BeLoven Sister: *° 
As it is very uncertain that we [shall] ever see each other in this 
world, I will spend a few moments to converse with you by writ- 
ing. I will tell you, dear Abigale, how much sorrow I feel that you 
leave us all, husband, children, and sisters, to go to a far-off land. 


® Scott may refer to Joseph Smith’s “ Nauvoo Legion ”. 
1@ This letter is addressed to Abigail Harback, wife of Calvin Hall and 
mother of Mrs. Jesse Haven and Mrs. Isaac Scott. 
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We feel it a great separation, and a great journey for one of your 
age and health. Dear Sister, if we do not think just alike here in 
this world, I hope we shall not lose that sisterly affection which 
we are bound by the ties of nature to cherish. I hope we shall meet 
in that world where all disputes, all sorrows, and no sect will be 
known. O that we may live and act in such manner that our 
Blessed Saviour will say: “ Come ye blessed, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” I had no 
time to think when you called; I felt so bad I could not think of 
your children West, to send my best love to them. So I thought I 
would write and let you know I have not forgotten them, al- 
though far off. 

Dear Sister, I fear you will not find yourself so happy as you 
imagine. I hope you will return satisfied and your children with 
you. I feel that you are dead to me, our views are so different; but 
we shall know all hereafter. O that we may hourly watch and 
pray. Do write to me and tell me how you like. I feel that you will 
be homesick, but Martha and Sarah will comfort you. Do think 
how you will feel when you and your beloved husband are so far 
from each other. If my dear husband was alive, I could not leave 
him. Think it all over before you start; think of a sick day; think 
how many miles distant you are from each other; it pains me to 
think for you. O my sister I hope you will pray for your uncon- 
verted friends that they may seek that pearl of great price. I hope 
we shall see each other again; it is uncertain. I leave my letter 
for the present to attend to my duty. Good night. 

SaTurDAY: I resume my pen to tell you how much comfort I 
had with Brother Henry and Polly; they have just left to visit 
you. I hope you will take as much comfort with them as I have. 
They are so happy; if they are poor, one can not help taking 
comfort with them. They are waiting and watching for the Blessed 
Saviour to make his second appearance. 

You will guess how my poor head feels when you read this ill- 
composed letter. I feel almost crazy. I have a very bad cold, and 
children crying. Henry bad. 


Let me but hear my Saviour say 
Strength shall be equal to thy day. 
Religion bears my spirits up 
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When I expect that blessed hope, 
The bright appearance of the Lord, 
And hope stands leaning on his word. 


I must close my letter by telling you how much I feel for you 
and love you. Dear Sister, do not forget your unworthy sister 
Eunice HaypEn."* 





AsicaiL HAL: 

N.B. It is dark and I have wrote till I am almost blind. Farewell, 
dear Sister; remember me when far away. Perhaps it is the 
last time I shall write to you; I feel that I draw nigh the grave. 
Farewell. 


Tue Biessinc or Asicai, HALL, THE DAUGHTER OF THOMAS AND 
CATHERINE HARBACK; GIVEN IN THE CrTy OF JOSEPH, MARCH 
21st, 1846, By Isaac Mor.ey. 


SisTER ABIGAIL: 

In the name of Jesus Christ and by virtue of the Holy Priest- 
hood, I lay my hands upon your head and I seal upon thee the 
blessing of the Patriarch, which is thy father’s blessing; and this 
seal and blessing shall be satisfaction to thy mind and a seal and 
blessing to be extended to thy posterity. Thou art numbered with 
the seed of Abraham and in the same everlasting covenants. Re- 
member that through the blessing of the Priesthood, Abraham 
received the promised blessing, and thy blessing will be equal 
with the daughters of Isaac and of Jacob for thy descent is through 
Ephraim, and thou hast become a legitimate heir to all the prom- 
ised blessings. Thy name is registered in the Lamb’s book of life 
because of the integrity of thy heart, being blest with an obedient 
and willing mind. It has been thy lot to pass through trials that 
thou might know the opposite and know how to prize the good. 
The gifts of the Gospel will become thy blessing, the Spirit of the 
Lord will cause thee to speak in unknown tongues and to under- 
stand truth from error. Wisdom will become thy gift, and faith 

11 Eunice (Harback) Hayden, sister of Mrs. Calvin Hall, the mother of 
Mrs. Jesse Haven and Mrs. Isaac Scott, was sixty-six years of age at the time 


she wrote this letter. Mrs. Calvin Hall was about to set out for Illinois, whence 
she brought back the apostolic blessing which follows. 
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will cause thee to be endowed with power from on high. Power 
will be given unto thee to act upon thy agency in behalf of thy 
deceased friends, and all the blessings that have been sealed upon 
thee will be verified in thy salvation and thy exaltation; and thou 
wilt become a blessing to thy posterity, and the Lord will direct 
thee in all thy choices for life. Thy last days will be days of peace 
unto thee, of consolation, and satisfaction. I seal upon thee by 
promise that it shall be thy lot to have part in the first resurrec- 
tion and receive thy crown in the mansions of thy Saviour; by 
virtue of the Holy Priesthood, I seal this, thy father’s blessing, 
upon thee in the name of Jesus. Amen. 
Jesse Haven, Scrise. 


Nauvoo, 
. Jury 4, 1846. 
My DEAR DEAR MOTHER: . 

The joy of meeting and the pain of separating have passed, and 
I am again alone. I have been very anxious to hear from you, 
to know how you got home. I should have written long before this 
had I known where to have told you to direct your letters. We 
think soon of going to Farmington, Iowa. We shall probably stay 
there till fall; so direct your letters there till you hear to the con- 
trary. My health has been growing poorer since you left. Have 
been to meeting but once since I went with you, have not felt able 
to go. Mr. Haven talks of boxing our things ready for the wilder- 
ness and boarding if he can get a good place for me. Farmington 
is about twenty-five miles from here on the Des Moines River. 
Sister Sarah was in two or three times after you left; she made me 
her last visit the twenty-fifth of May; said they should start their 
journey the twenty-seventh. 

We have sold our place for a trifle to a Baptist minister. All we 
got was a cow and two pairs of steers, worth about sixty dollars 
in trade. He bought Joel’s and Brother Palmer’s and pays in trade, 
except Joel’s mortgage; he had to pay that in money, of course. 
Brother Palmer gets a very nice cow and pair of steers for his part. 
Joel gets a horse and buggy and then there is a colt and harness 
which he and Mr. Haven own between them. I like to have forgot 
them. You see I can’t write straight; so I will stop and rest. 
Jury 5: I will now try to conclude my letter. We have again been 
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troubled with mobbers, between sixty and a hundred collected a 
few weeks ago. They drove a number of farming settlers into 
Nauvoo and whipped several men, some of them so bad that they 
have since died. They swore that they would enter the City, de- 
stroy the Temple and drive [out] the remaining inhabitants. 
Sheriff McIntosh sent them word that if they did not go home, he 
would come out with an armed force and disperse them at the 
point of the bayonet. At this intelligence they fled. They say they 
will come again after harvest. Our people are leaving as fast as 
possible. 

Give my love to all my brothers and sisters; tell them to write 
as often as possible, and I will do the same. I feel thankful that 
I have had the privilege of having a visit from my dear Mother. I 
can tell you I felt lonesome enough after I got home from the 
river the day you started. Mr. Haven went down the next morn- 
ing as soon as he was up; carried your comb and some bread, but 
found you gone. 

Martna S. H. Haven. 


1. Come go with me, come go with me 
Ye Saints of God come go with me 
The time is come we must away 
To distant lands where God shall say 
No longer let us linger here. 

The world is doomed to woe and fear 
This Gentile race the Priesthood hates 
We have no home within the States 
Let us away to seek our rest 

Our home’s not here; it’s in the West. 


2. My kindred come, come go with me, 
All friends of truth where’er you be; 
Ye poor, ye lame, ye halt, ye blind; 
Ye need not one be left behind. 
Come go with me, I’m Westward bound 

Where mobbers blasts shall never sound; 

Where truth will spread and justice flow; 

Where party sects will never grow; 

Where God shall be our priest and king; 

And Saints to him their offerings bring. 
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3- Come, then, oh come; no more delay; 








The Spirit whispers, haste away. 
This Nation now has sealed its doom 
And soon with wrath will be o’erthrown. 
The Prophet's blood has stained the land; 
He fell by cruel mobbers hands. 

Although the rulers pledged their faith 
That he, with them, should be kept safe, 
Their pledge they broke; they spilt his blood, 
And forced his Spirit back to God. 

. We'll go away from this vain world 

With freedom’s banners wide unfurled 

To a land of peace and liberty 

Beside the great Pacific Sea. 

There we will sing in joyful strains, 

And shout Hosanna o’er the plains 

Where mobs and strife shall be no more 
Upon the great Pacific shore, 

Sweet praises to our God will give 

While in our peaceful tents we live. 

. We'll bid adieu to party clan 

And rend asunder all their bands; 

We'll leave them to their wretched fate 
Because they do the Gospel hate. 

We'll leave these scenes of strife and woe 
To milder climes we all will go, 

Where right will rule and justice reign; 
We there will break this Gentile chain; 
No more we'll wear their cursed yoke 

For God has said it shall be broke. 

. Then come, ye Saints, no longer stay. 

In forty six we'll move away 

Our God shall be our constant aid 

His arm is bare, be not afraid; 

The journey’s great and arduous, too, 

But dread it not; there’s peace in view. 
Though wicked men may rage and foam, 
The silent West shall be our home 
God says he’ll be our guide and shield 
And for his Saints his power will wield. 
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It makes me very nervous to write; so I have to do it by littles. 
The mob are trying again to see what they can do. They have 
driven a few more into the City. Some of the new settlers have 
been baptized and want to sell and go with us. 

Jury 7: I have a stout girl of fifteen to help me. She is one of 
the kind that never can see anything that is to be done. We shall 
only keep her till we can do better. Tell me whether Mr. B— 
mistrusts that this is more than one sheet. I thought I would try 
it once. I wish I could see you all before leaving. Farewell for the 
present. May health attend you all! 

MartTHua S. HAVEN. 


WINTER QUARTERS, OMAHAW NATION, 
January 3, 1848. 
My DEAR, DEAR MOTHER: 

After almost despairing of ever hearing from home again, I at 
last received your most welcome letter. 

Our little black cow could not stand the journey here; she laid 
down and refused to travel before we got to the last settlement. 
Mr. Haven went back and made out to get her to the settlement 
where he got four dollars for her. I can tell you, Mother, these 
western moves are hard on cattle as well as on the people. 

I should have answered your letter sooner but I have again been 
sick, but the God of all the earth will do right. 

Tell Catherine if she has an opportunity: if she will send me a 
toothbrush, I will remember it and try to reward her sometime; 
there are none here. 

We now expect to leave this place in May or June for the Moun- 
tains. There is a plenty of salt and saleratus there; they are both 
white and nice; our pioneers brought back considerable. I have 
had some of both to use. 

May your lives and health all be spared and may the day come 
when we shall all meet again. Tell Henry I have got the first lock 
of hair that was ever cut from his head and shall always keep it; 
I often take a look at it and wish that I could see its former owner. 

Mr. Haven’s health is good; he sends his respects to all. He is 
toiling hard to make a fit-out for the Mountains. If I can have 
health, I can stand hardships very well. This place has got to be 
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vacated in the coming summer. I expect the missionaries are at 
the bottom of it; they will have their reward. We have done a 
great many thousand dollars worth of work here, which will be 
of great service to them, such as digging wells, fencing, and break- 
ing the ground. 

I expect all of Mr. Haven’s folks will go on when we do. Truly, 
we have no abiding City. The ensign is to be reared upon the 
mountains and all Nations to flow unto it. We are not going to a 
remote corner of the earth to hide ourselves far from it. Do write 
me a long letter before I leave here. My best love to Father 
Brothers and Sisters, From your affectionate daughter 

Martua S. H. Haven. 


BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN, 
Marcu 31,. 1848. 
My Dear Moruer: 

I received your very welcome letter of February eighth the 
second day of March, and it was a very acceptable birthday pres- 
ent. Your letter and paper of July came duly to hand, and I know 
of no excuse for not writing immediately, only being a daughter 
of yours. 

Calvin is quite a large boy. Little Sis is lying asleep in the 
cradle. We think of calling her Martha Sarah. 

We have had only one letter from Martha since we left Nauvoo, 
and that more than a year ago. We have heard that Mr. Haven 
and Martha were at Council Bluffs and we sent them a letter there. 

I should like to see you all and once more behold my native 
land but I never have had any desire to go back to spend my days 
in old Sutton. We have not decided whether we shall stay here 
this summer or not. I had much rather live here than in Illinois. 
We have had good health all the time, and money is much plen- 
tier. Nauvoo is a dreary looking place, I expect. 

Have you seen the Epistle of the Twelve Apostles? If you have 
not, you had ought to, that’s certain. It seems now “ It mattereth 
not what a man’s religious faith is; whether he be a Presbyterian, 
or a Methodist, or a Baptist, or a Catholic, or a Mahommedan, 
or even Pagan or any thing else; if he will bow the knee, and with 
his tongue confess that Jesus is the Christ, and will support good 
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and wholesome laws, we hail him as a brother.” That is not much 
like the doctrine Joseph Smith taught in the beginning, I think. 
In Elders’ Journal volume 1 Number 8, page 92, question: “ Will 
everybody be damned but Mormons? Answer: Yes, and a great 
portion of them unless they repent and work righteousness.” This 
is what Joseph taught in 1838. Brigham’s conscience has stretched 
so far lately that he will make a heaven of all sects and parties. 
Wonderful change. Oh consistency and common sense where hast 
thou fled? 

Strang is no better than the twelve, for he has come out and 
denied the Divinity of Jesus Christ and says he was the legitimate 
son of Joseph and Mary. And there has lately risen up another 
young scion of Latter Day Saintism who claims to be the personi- 
fication of the Holy Ghost; he also is making some converts among 
the L. D. Saints; he is here figuring as large as life. His name is 
Gladdon Bishop; he has organized what he calls the Kingdom of 
God, and it was the queerest performance I ever saw. 

It is very evident that the L. D. Saints have literally fulfilled 
the prediction of Jesus Christ and his Apostles, for it is written: 
“ In the last days perilous times shall come; men shall be heady, 
high-minded, lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God etc.” and 
they are to depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing Spirits 
and doctrines of devils speaking lies in hypocrisy etc., and false 
Christs and false prophets are foretold; these have all made their 
appearance. 

Now why this state of things among the L. D. S.? It is easily ac- 
counted for when their course is once properly understood. In the 
year 1830, when the Church was organized, God gave it a specific 
characteristic name eight times in one Revelation in the book of 
Commandments which was the Church of Christ. By this they 
were known for four years until they began to work wickedness 
and lost the Spirit of Christ; consequently they were ashamed 
to wear his name. So in May, 1834, Joseph and the authorities of 
the Church met in Conference in Kirtland, Ohio, and the first 
business of importance was to change the name of the Church. 
Motioned, seconded, and carried: that this Church be no longer 
known as the Church of Christ and that henceforth it be called 
the Church of Latter Day Saints; no Jesus Christ in it for four 
years after this. Thus they became another Church by the unani- 
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mous voice of all her leading men and have been led by false 
principles more or less ever since. What does the Book of Mormon 
say on this subject? “ If ye are called in any other name save the 
name of Christ, ye shall be found on the left hand of God.” 

Aprit 22: I have been very busy and did not get my letter fin- 
ished, but I can’t afford to write another; so I send this. We had 
a snow storm yesterday, but hardly enough to track a cat. Write 
as soon as you get this. 

Saran Scott. 


PoTTAWATAMIE County [Iowa], 
June 7, 1848. 
My Dear Hussanp: 

I have this day bid adieu for a season to my dearest earthly 
friend. All around seem joyful and happy; but I feel solitary and 
alone. 

June 8: Cold windy and cloudy. I have just heard that one of 
the brethren has been killed and another wounded, at the Horn 
by the Indians. The Indians drove off quite a number of their 
cattle; they went in pursuit of them; found them grazing and were 
going to take them away, when they were fired upon by Indians 
lying in ambush. 

SuNDAY JUNE 11: The Omahas are making us visits on this 
side,’* stealing horses etc. One of the brethren with a little boy, 
(about three miles from here) was out ploughing, when a lone 
Indian with rifle in hand walked up to him took his horse by the 
head, at the same time pointing his rifle to his breast and mo- 
tioned if he resisted he would blow him through. As the man was 
unarmed he thought it best to give up his horse without resistance. 
To-day nearly all the men from this neighborhood have gone in 
pursuit of the Indians. 

Fripay 16: To-day we have had a refreshing rain. The gardens 
were getting pretty dry. Ours looks very well: peas, beans, pota- 
toes, and tomatoes are in blow. The last peas you planted blowed 
as soon as the first. Our men could not find the Indians, only 
found traces of them. 

Sunpay, June 18: I get along very well so far. My health is 


12 That is, of the Missouri River. 
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about the same. My daily prayer is, that our lives and health may 
be spared unto us; that you may be prospered on your mission 
and return at the time appointed with the satisfaction that you 
have done the will of the Lord. Have no uneasiness on my account. 

SaTurDay 24: We have not yet been able to get a single cabbage 
plant. Brother H— said “ he thought he planted a plenty of 
them; but they came up something else.” Our garden bids fair for 
a plenty of everything else —if the hogs and sheep will let it 
alone. There has not been anything eaten down since you went 
away. My sage did not come up. If the strawberries are not all 
gone when you get this, I wish you would get some one to dry a 
few of the English ones; I am told they will grow very well from 
the seed. We have dried a few of the wild ones to take to the 
mountains. Also get a few currants dried. Tell Mother I want she 
should get me some balm and parsley seed, also some sage. 

My eyesight troubles me very much since you went away. It is 
morning, but I can scarcely see to write a word. The new pens I 
bought are not worth a cent. If Catherine is at home, tell her I 
want she should dry me a few of the several kinds of blueberries 
that grow in the East, also some whortle-berries. I want to see if 
we can’t have some berries on the mountains. Gooseberries have 
been quite plenty; we have had sauce nearly all the time, and 
considerable many strawberries. 

I often wish that some of your friends lived in this camp; it 
would seem much pleasanter. Brother Walton, or Worthon, I 
think it is spelt, is the only neighbor that has been in the house 
since you left. There is to be a gathering at the Tabernacle on the 
fourth of July. Brother Worthon and folks are going down, I ex- 
pect by what he said, that he will take us. Sister Greene sent up 
word by him to have me come down; I want to go if it is only to 
make her a visit. 

I think I have written all the news and will draw to a close. 

From your affectionate wife 
Martua S. HAvEN. 


My love to father and mother and all the rest; tell them to 
write me as often as possible. I do not hear any more about the 
Indians. 


Ten years ago and you were writing letters to me from the 
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West; now the card is turned. The children are all well. Allison 
has been to work for Brother Worthon for a few days; he will 
plough the corn soon. 

You have not yet been gone three weeks, it hardly seems pos- 
sible but what it is longer. You will tell me where to direct my 
next letter. 

June 23: I expect to have an opportunity to send this to the 
P. O. to-morrow. Adieu for the present. From your best friend. 

MartTua S. HAvEN. 














MARGARET FULLER AND THE BRITISH 
REVIEWERS 


FRANCES M. BARBOUR 


N the middle of the last century the way to the approval 

of reviewers for the literary woman lay through conformity 
with the current ideals of what was expected of her sex. Po- 
litical bias in reviewing was acknowledged, and moral preju- 
dice was common. But, even if she was reasonably conven- 
tional in politics and morals, the woman of letters of the 
1840's and 1850's might count on the cordiality of reviewers 
only if she did at least lip-service to nineteenth-century no- 
tions of correct domestic life. A spinster of independent mind 
could expect only a cold reception in the press. If that same 
spinster took a husband and acquired a family, thus serving 
in the noble capacity of wife and mother, she became a 
changed creature, and critical opinion was likely to undergo 
a corresponding change. 

Something very like this happened in the case of Margaret 
Fuller, now generally accepted as the most reliable critic pro- 
duced in America prior to 1850. During 1840-1842 she had 
served as editor of the Dial and had subsequently conducted 
for twenty months a regular literary column in Horace 
Greeley’s Tribune. During this time she had produced some 
excellent articles, far above the ordinary level of journalistic 
reviewing. Her measured praise of Longfellow and Lowell 
and her just criticism of Emerson approach much nearer the 
present estimates than other contemporary criticism, and her 
first judgments of Goethe, Carlyle, Browning, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett, Tennyson, Balzac, and George Sand are surprisingly in 
accord with present-day opinions. She had four books to her 
credit by 1846: a translation of Eckermann’s Conversations 
with Goethe; Summer on the Lakes, an account of a trip to 
the West; Woman in the Nineteenth Century, a confession of 
faith in her sex; and Papers on Literature and Art, chiefly 
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essays collected from her work in the Dial and the Tribune. 
Margaret Fuller was generally accepted as a notable figure in 
the American world of letters. 

In the summer of 1846 there came an opportunity for a 
European pilgrimage, and on August 1 Margaret Fuller sailed 
with friends for England. She was cordially received by many 
persons of note, among them Wordsworth, Harriet Marti- 
neau, and the Carlyles. In November she wrote Emerson that 
her “ selection of miscellanies has been courteously greeted in 
the London Journals.” This letter has probably been the basis 
for the unquestioned belief since then that Margaret Fuller's 
work received considerable notice at that time from the Brit- 
ish reviewers. 

Yet Margaret Fuller’s reception by the reviewers was not 
so cordial as her welcome by the intelligentsia of England. 
It is difficult to find the “ courteous ” greetings she referred to, 
for reviews of her works in the journals of the winter of 1846— 
1847 are scarce. A review of Papers on Literature and Art, 
an excellent estimate of the young woman’s powers, appeared 
in the Atheneum on December 19.' The reviewer regretted 
a certain nebulousness and affectation of style but noted 
soundness in her judgments. On the whole, however, he con- 
sidered her work a pledge of future performance rather than 
present achievement. The remarkable aspect of the article is 
that its author recognized Margaret Fuller as a critic — the 
single reviewer to make this discovery in the seven years of 
her experience with the British. And indeed it was “ courte- 
ous” of the Athenaeum, the foremost literary weekly, to take 
any notice of the American blue-stocking, who had damned 
herself with most respectable English citizens by asserting 
in her Woman in the Nineteenth Century, “ Let women 
be sea-captains if they will!” Another contemporaneous 
review of Margaret Fuller’s works appeared in the People’s 
Journal, a periodical which was humanitarian in purpose, 
being a weekly presentation of current affairs and the arts for 


1 The Atheneum, Number 999 (December 19, 1846) . 
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the trades class. On the staff of the People’s Journal were the 
Howitts, whom Miss Fuller had met socially throughout the 
late autumn and early winter and with whom she had much in 
common. They were all ardent humanitarians, and their 
social theories were in perfect accord. It was as an outgrowth 
of this personal interest of the Howitts in Margaret Fuller, 
perhaps, that reviews of Summer on the Lakes and Papers on 
Literature and Art appeared in the People’s Journal on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1847." This article is merely a summary of the two 
books with no attempt at a critical estimate. It closes, how- 
ever, with a compliment: “ We congratulate America upon 
her production of such a mind as that of Margaret Fuller.” 
These two reviews probably constitute the “ courteous” 
greeting of which she wrote to Emerson. 

When we compare this initial experience with the treat- 
ment accorded her Memoirs after her death in 1852, we dis- 
cover a great difference. Reviews of the Memoirs abound. At 
first one is tempted to attribute this interest of the reviewers 
to the fact that Emerson was co-editor, and Emerson was by 
this time well known and well thought of in England both as 
a lecturer and an author. But when one reads the reviews, 
one discovers that the interest was in the subject of the 
Memoirs — that Margaret Fuller had attained by 1852 an 
interest for reviewers that she had not had in 1846. Not that 
she had done better work by 1852; not that the intervening 
years had shown that her work called for revaluation. She 
had published no new critical reviews or books, and her his- 
tory of the siege of Rome had perished with her. It was simply 
that she had become the sort of woman the mid-century re- 
viewers could admire, and by 1852 they could voice that ad- 
miration. Those reviewers, on the other hand, who could not 
accept her as a woman, who found certain aspects of her 
character, her political activities, her open admiration of 
people whose moral practices happened not to fit the nine- 


2 The People’s Journal, u (February 6, 1847) . 
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teenth-century pattern, too much at variance with their 
formula for the ideal of womanliness, indulged in vilification 
as unrestrained as was the admiration. 

It was during the Italian revolution of 1848-1849 that 
Margaret Fuller’s life approached the nineteenth-century 
feminine ideal. In London she had become well acquainted 
with Joseph Mazzini, then a political exile, and his sincerity 
and magnetism had won her to the cause of Italian republi- 
canism and independence. From London she had traveled 
with her friends in France and Italy; and Italy she found so 
congenial that when her friends, the Springs, returned to 
America, she remained in Rome. Her remarkable aptitude 
for languages soon made her at home there, and before long 
she fell in love with the young Marquis d’Ossoli, a devotee of 
the revolutionary cause, like her revered Mazzini. They were 
secretly married, probably in January, 1848; they were com- 
pelled to conceal the union even after the birth of a son in 
September. Ossoli’s family were closely allied with the papal, 
anti-revolutionary faction, and Ossoli would have lost his in- 
heritance if his connection with Margaret Fuller and the revo- 
lutionary cause were to become known. 

Consequently she was beset with complicated domestic 
problems. She had to face alone the birth of her child in a 
remote Italian village; she had to leave the child at nurse there 
with unscrupulous peasants, who permitted him almost to die 
of starvation, when it was impossible to send remittances 
through the lines during the siege of Rome. Meanwhile she 
took her part in the revolution, offering substantial help in 
the hospital of the Fate-Bene Fratelli. She had to work at col- 
lecting “ copy,” for it was now evident that she would have to 
be the support of her family. After the failure of Mazzini’s 
cause came a brief period of political calm in Florence, where 
the Ossolis enjoyed the acquaintance of an interesting and 
friendly coterie of Americans and English people, among 
them the Brownings. Money, however, was becoming more 
and more necessary; she must set out for America, where her 
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pen would procure it. The ship which carried them to America 
was wrecked in a hurricane on the coast of New York. On 
July 19, 1850, within sight of a horror-struck crowd that had 
gathered on Fire Island Beach, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, her 
husband, and her child were all drowned together. 

In the winter of 1852 appeared her Memoirs, edited by 
Emerson, Channing, and Clarke. Immediately a number of 
reviews followed — reviews rather of Margaret Fuller Ossoli 
the woman, than her work. Again the Athenaeum * was “ cour- 
teous,” praising the industry she showed while she was torn 
by anxiety for her husband and baby. Even the more esoteric 
Westminster Review * hailed her as the ruling spirit of New 
England transcendentalism and then probed to the heart of 
the matter. After commenting regretfully on her natural 
arrogance, it went on to observe that “ from the time she be- 
came a mother till the final tragedy . . . she was an altered 
woman and evinced a greatness of soul and heroism of char- 
acter so grand that we feel disposed to extend to her whole 
career the admiration and sympathy inspired by the closing 
scenes.” Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal® stated that “her 
writings teem with proof of original power,” that she had writ- 
ten for the Tribune “ always freshly, vigorously, but not al- 
ways clearly,” and then showed real enthusiasm for “ her 
devotion to her husband and her passionate attachment to 
her little Angelo,” adding: “ the influence, too, by love and 
sympathy over Italians of every class with whom she came in 
contact appears of a kind more tender, chastened, and wom- 
anly than that which previously characterized her.” 

The admiration of the Prospective Review* was a bit 
grudging. It found her misguided views on Roman politics 
“ unspeakably shocking,” and regretted the inclusion of one 
passage in the Memoirs which attempted a sympathetic ex- 


8 The Atheneum, Numbers 1267 and 1268 (February 7 and February 14, 
1852) . 

* The Westminster Review, tvu, Number 112 (April, 1852) . 

5 Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, xvu (May 22, 1852) , 322. 

¢ The Prospective Review, vm (April, 1852) , 199. 
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planation of the conduct of George Sand: “ Her biographers 
ought to have felt that either it shows great ignorance of life 
or that it affects the purity of her own mind. . . . It is in the 
worst tone of false, heartless morals. . . . We do not believe 
that she could have written it after her marriage. It has our 
unqualified disapproval.” With these reservations, however, 
the Prospective Review subscribed to the estimate of Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli which was popular in 1852. Casting one 
longing, lingering look behind at her aggressive spinsterhood, 
it mentioned her marriage and then concluded: “ The change 
is instant and beautiful. She becomes a new creature, a thor- 
ough woman, living in and from the heart. She blooms, and 
softens, and flowers like a rhododendron, or an azalea taken 
from a clay soil . . . and set down in rich bog and warm ex- 
posures.”” * 

Other reviewers could not stomach Margaret Fuller. 
Charles Dickens’s Household Words * conceded her “ untir- 
ing energy and undoubted genius” at the end of her career, 
but was repelled by her conceit, the violence of her arguments, 
and her unwomanly sentiments in Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century. Foremost in the vanguard of attack was the New 
Quarterly. This review is a museum piece illustrating the 
worst literary manners of the period. The writer could find no 
single act, trait, or work that could atone for the fact that 
Margaret Fuller was a strong-minded woman who showed 
literary tolerance for persons of unorthodox morals. Worst 
of all, she was an American. 


Margaret Fuller was one of those he-women, who, thank 
Heaven! for the most part figure and fiourish, and have their fame 
on the other side of the Atlantic. She was an intellectual Bloomer 
of the very largest calibre. She was an Encyclopedia in cerulean 
stockings. She understood Socrates better than Plato did, Faust 
better than Goethe did, Kant Philosophy better than Kant did. 


7 Two similar reviews not cited appeared in Sharpe’s London Journal, xv, 
201; and the British Quarterly Review, xvi (August, 1852) , 221. 
8 Household Words, v, 121 (April 24, 1852) . 
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. . » But alack the difference between an encyclopedia bound in 
calf and an encyclopedia moving in blue stockings. Every fact, 
word, thought, idea, theory, notion, line, verse, that crowded in 
the cranium of Margaret Fuller was a weapon. They shot from 
her in season and out of season, like pellets from a steam gun. 
She bristled all over with transcendentalism, assailed you with 
metaphysics, suffocated you with mythology, peppered you with 
ethics, and struck you down with heavy history. . . . 

However, Mrs. Ossoli is dead, and a committee of Yankee 
memoir writers have combined to work her apotheosis. Here she 
sits on a cloud, blown up by panting, puffing fame-givers. The 
bombastic eulogy, well-flavored as it is by American slang, would 
be amusing from its exaggeration but it disgusts by its vulgarity. 

Of course this mighty mass of mind never did anything worth 
recording. She translated some German and Italian, and helped 
to edit an American transcendental periodical, but nothing more 
did Margaret Fuller do. The strong-minded lady, however, forced 
all she knew upon everybody, and obtained an awful respect in 
society. We question after all whether Margaret Fuller . . . had 
more solid learning than many a well-informed English lady, who 
is quite content to remain a woman and not to be a prodigy. . . . 
How that poor Roman gentleman, Mr. Ossoli, came to allow this 
she-Crichton to marry him, the book does not explain. . . . When 
she describes contemporaries of note, her sketches have an interest 
which she herself is, in our eyes, quite incapable of exciting. It is 
the old story of “ Pencillings by the way,” “ Notables in Undress” 

. , and such like charming titles wherewith our American 
guests contrive to improve their experience and make money out 
of a host without stealing his silver forks . . . but we confess we 
cannot forgive her a monstrous eulogy of Rousseau, the meanest 
and basest reptile who ever crawled in the garden of literature. 
We do not think well of any woman who confesses to have read 
“ The Confessions " — and who can speak of him without horror. 
. . . When we find a woman eulogizing a man in whose history 
this [his allowing the woman he seduced to suffer for his own 
crime] is but one consistent fact, we are inclined to be thankful 
she was not an English woman. 

We need hardly say that we do not recommend this book to 
English family reading. It is false in style and sentiment, — still 
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we think it is not a nice book for English ladies, and not an enter- 
taining book for English gentlemen.* 


Evidently the New Quarterly believed in imitating the 
prejudice and powers of vilification from the Quarterly and 
the Edinburgh Review of the preceding generation — and 
even improving upon it. It would not be fair to dismiss these 
reviewers with a general denunciation. In one periodical, the 
Eclectic Review of June, 1852,"° there appeared a really com- 
petent estimate of the writing of Margaret Fuller, which 
placed emphasis justly upon her work rather than her char- 
acter and personality. Strange to say, this sectarian religious 
organ of the dissenters was not so shocked at the less ortho- 
dox aspects of the lady's career as were the purely literary 
periodicals. ) 

No one would have supposed that reviews of the works of 
Margaret Fuller would have been free from prejudice. That 
the relatively spectacular latter years of her career — her mar- 
riage to an Italian nobleman, her part in the Italian revolu- 
tion, her tragic death — would arouse greater interest than 
the quiet literary work of the previous years was to be ex- 
pected. It is strange, nevertheless, that only two reviews out 
of more than twelve arrived at anything like a just estimate 
of her work. One writer, and one only, laid his finger on that 
aspect of her work for which she is now remembered. This is 
a low record. Further, it is surprising that prejudice in regard 
to current ideals could have been so violent as to go beyond a 
coloring of the critical estimate of a woman’s work to the 
extreme of absorbing the whole interest of the reviewer. It 
was Margaret Fuller Ossoli, wife and mother, not Margaret 
Fuller, woman of letters, who interested English critics in 
1852. 


® The New Quarterly Review, 1, 2 (1852) . 
10 The Eclectic Review, xcv (June, 1852) , 678. 








NATHANIEL PRENTISS BANKS 


A STUDY IN ANTI-SLAVERY POLITICS 


FRED HARVEY HARRINGTON 


HEN N. P. Banks left politics in 1861, he was con- 

sidered one of the nation’s leading anti-slavery polli- 
ticians. Thirteen times in a dozen years he had run for office 
without experiencing defeat. Anti-slavery men had often sug- 
gested him for the presidency, and had once put him in 
nomination; they had greeted his election as Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in 1856 with unfeigned enthusi- 
asm. “ One conflict with Slavery has been settled without a 
compromise,” wrote Thurlow Weed in exultation.* “We 
may consider it the cornerstone in a new Temple of Liberty,” 
commented John C. Frémont,? and even Charles Sumner said 
that “for the first time during years there seems to be a 
North.” * 

Knowing this, we might expect to find in Banks's career 
evidence of determined and persistent opposition to human 
bondage. Actually, we find a record of shifting stands and ex- 
ploitation of anti-slavery feeling for personal gain, the story 
of the progress of a spoilsman by his own confession “ neither 
. . . pro-slavery nor anti-slavery.” * This story merits atten- 
tion if only because it throws light on the character of party 

1 Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts: Nathaniel P. Banks Manuscripts: 
Weed to Banks, February 3, 1856. These manuscripts are the property of Mrs. 
Harold Page of Meirose, Massachusetts. 

2 Banks Manuscripts: Frémont to Banks, February 4, 1856. 

% Edward L. Pierce, Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner (Boston, 1877- 
1893), 11, 431; Sumner to Charles Francis Adams, February 5, 1856. A con- 
trasting view was that of Moncure Conway, who later said Banks “ was a poor 
servile politician, really indifferent to the moral issue, and I was unable to 
share the satisfaction of the Republicans”: Autobiography Memories and 
Experiences of Moncure Daniel Conway (Boston and New York, 1904) , 1, 235- 

4 Diary and Correspondence of Salmon P. Chase, Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association for the Year 1902 (Washington, 1903) , 1, 360: 
George S. Denison to S. P. Chase, February 12, 1863. The statement was made 


to a friend, probably B. Rush Plumly. 
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politics and the réle professional politicians played in the 
anti-slavery movement in its later stages. 

Born in 1816, son of a Waltham, Massachusetts, factory 
foreman, Banks entered politics in the 1830's. He came not as 
a crusader, but as a young man in search of a profession, and 
he succeeded primarily because he possessed gifts useful in 
the field he chose. He had an arresting personality,* an excel- 
lent speaking voice and manner* and an appearance that 
made one opponent say he had a “ genius for being looked 
at.” ’ More valuable still were a capacity for political intrigue, 
a knack of making the most of opportunities and a readiness 
to sacrifice principles for political advantage — and these are 
the things we will observe in following the story of his rela- 
tions with the anti-slavery movement. 

Although abolitionism was striking roots in Massachusetts 
in the 1830's, Banks did not align himself with the Garri- 
sonians. What reforming zeal he had was spent in making 
speeches for the cause of what was called temperance, and in 
his early letters and addresses there is scarcely a suggestion 
of disapproval of chattel slavery.* As a matter of fact, in 1844, 


5 Harvard College Library: Sumner Manuscripts: Francis W. Bird to 
Charles Sumner, September 15, 1872; Life and Letters of Edmund Clarence 
Stedman (New York, 1910) , 1, 239: E. C. Stedman to Mrs. Stedman, October 
1, 1861. 

& George W. Julian, Political Recollections 1840 to 1872 (Chicago, 1884), 
364; George F. Hoar, Autobiography of Seventy Years (New York, 1903), 1, 
222-223; George S. Boutwell, Reminiscences of Sixty Years in Public Affairs 
(New York, 1902) , 1, 109; Boston Correspondence, New York Tribune, August 
27, 1860: William S. Robinson. 

7 “ Warrington” Pen-Portraits, Mrs. W. S. Robinson, Editor, (Boston, 
1877) , 437, quoting an article by “ Warrington” (William S. Robinson) in 
the Springfield Republican. See also Charles T. Congdon, Reminiscences of 
a Journalist (Boston, 1880) , 152. 

® Once Banks did refer to “ the national sin of slavery, that hangs like a 
cloud over the destinies of the land,” but there is no evidence in the speech 
that he considered slavery much worse than the “ sweeping curse of intemper- 
ance,” the spirit of faction and assaults upon legislators, which he likewise 
denounced as “evil institutions that may have an existence in our land ”: 
N. P. Banks, Jr., An Oration Delivered before the Neptune and Boyden Fire 
Companies, and the Citizens of Waltham (Boston, 1842), 22-23. There are 
references to temperance activities in the Banks Manuscripts for this period 
but none whatever to anti-slavery matters. 
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he was further from the anti-slavery men than were his own 
party leaders. The leaders took care not to arouse anti-slavery 
opposition by declaring openly for the annexation of Texas; * 
Banks, now a popular party spell-binder,’* became an enthusi- 
astic expansionist and vigorously opposed the candidacy of 
Van Buren, an anti-annexationist, for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination in that year."* 

As the decade wore on, however, the young Democrat be- 
came somewhat interested in anti-slavery activities, favoring 
the Wilmot Proviso in 1846 and 1847 and establishing con- 
tacts with Free-Soil politicians.** This may have been brought 
about by association with Robert Rantoul, Jr., who secured 
for Banks a position in the custom-house and under whom 
the Waltham politician studied law. Just as possibly, it may 
have been the outgrowth of an independent realization that 
the anti-slavery men were developing strength at the polls; 
throughout a long and stormy life in politics, Banks showed 
himself highly responsive to shifts in public opinion. 

In assuming this new position, Banks had no intention of 
deserting the party which afforded him his means of liveli- 
hood.** Consequently, he was prepared to renounce his anti- 
slavery views whenever summoned into line by party chief- 
tains. He was called in 1848, and agreed to run for the 
legislature as a Lewis Cass Democrat, condemning the Wil- 
mot Proviso and adhering to Cass’s doctrine of popular sover- 

® Arthur B. Darling, Political Changes in Massachusetts, 1824-1848 (New 
Haven, 1925), 316-318. 

10 He had taken the stump for Van Buren in 1840, had edited a second- 
rate Democratic newspaper in Lowell for a short time and was the perennial 
party candidate for Waltham’s seat in the lower branch of the legislature. 

11 Banks Manuscripts: Undated letters, 1844, especially a number from 
Banks to Mary I. Palmer, the future Mrs. Banks. 

12 A Review of Mr. Banks’ Political History. By a Free Soiler from the 
Start. (No place. [1857]) , 2. Although written by a political opponent for cam- 
paign purposes, this pamphlet is in most respects factually reliable. 

18 Herein he differed from Democrats like Amasa Walker, who deserted 
to the Free Soilers in 1848, and Rantoul, who considered doing so. Harvard 
College Library: William Gleason Sean, “ Party Transformation in Massa- 
chusetts with Special Reference to the Antecedents of Republicanism 1848- 
1860,” an unpublished doctoral dissertation; New ENGLAND QUARTERLY V, 2 


(April, 1932) , 276: Merle E. Curti, “ Robert Rantoul, Jr., The Reformer in 
Politics.” 
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eignty. While doing so, he managed to remain enough of an 
anti-slavery man to attract some Free-Soil support and carry 
the election, a thing he had been unable to do in six previous 
attempts with Democratic votes alone."* 

In spite of the aid he had received from the Free Soilers, 
Banks did not revert to his earlier stand at the close of the 
campaign. Instead he continued to profess orthodox views. 
He jeered at the anti-slavery legislators for swearing to defend 
a constitution “that recognizes slavery,” referred to the 
“mutual admiration” of the Free Soilers and called the 
purity of their party “the innocence of infancy — not the 
stern integrity of a long life passed amid temptation.” He 
was no Hunker, for he presented a long argument to show 
that the national Democratic organization was (within con- 
stitutional limits) “the friend of absolute freedom.”; but 
he made it plain that, as a Democrat, he disapproved of the 
Wilmot Proviso and that he and his party associates were 
“ still willing to maintain an extension of territory, north- 
ward or southward, whenever such an act may subserve all 
our various national interests.” ** 

Within a few months of this outburst, Banks— now a 
party leader in the legislature ** — was acting with the anti- 


14 A Review of Mr. Banks’ Political History, 2; John Savage, Our Living 
Representative Men (Philadelphia, 1860), 20; Boston Journal, November 6, 
1857. Banks seems to have received a majority (necessary for election) on the 
first trial, although the Democrats were in a minority in Waltham: ibid., No- 
vember 14, 1848. 

15 Boston Post, March 7, 1849, reporting with approval Banks’s speech 
delivered in the legislature on February 28. The language was stronger than 
it might otherwise have been because the speech was in reply to one made by 
Amasa Walker, a Free Soiler, formerly a Democrat, attacking the Democratic 
party. It will be remembered, too, that, although the Free Soilers had given 
Banks a seat in the legislature, they had deprived him of a more lucrative 
post in the Boston custom-house by making possible the election of Zachary 
Taylor. 

16 Banks’s rise within his party is not to be explained by his stand on 
slavery questions. He became a leading figure in the great and general court 
because of personal qualifications, the poverty of Democratic legislative 
leadership and his close relations with the Henshaw-Hallett Boston Post ma- 
chine, the strongest Democratic organization. The Post went out of its way 
to praise Banks's early efforts, even’ inserting encomiums in its usually un- 
edited reports of debates. See the Boston Post, April 2, 1849. 
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slavery men again. Benjamin F. Hallett of the Boston Post 
political machine, smarting under the poor showing of the 
Democrats in 1848, decided to establish a working agreement 
with the Massachusetts Free Soilers and drive the Whigs 
from power. To do this, he was willing to repudiate the 
national Democratic platform and had the party's state con- 
vention do just that in 1849, declaring the party “ opposed 
to slavery in every form and color, and in favor of freedom 
and free soil wherever man lives throughout God's heritage.” 
Following this convention, union tickets were formed in 
localities where the Free Soilers could be induced to coéper- 
ate, and Banks and other Democrats found themselves with 
anti-slavery men as running mates.** 

For all his experience of 1848, Banks was extremely 
cautious about endorsing coalition. He declined a union 
nomination for the state senate in no uncertain terms in 
1849."* When approached by Henry Wilson during the next 
term of the legislature, he expressed grave doubts as to the 
advisability of joint action, on the grounds of expediency 
only,** and it was not until the spring of 1850 that he became 
an active coalitionist. 

Banks's actions in this instance reveal his utter unconcern 
for principles. In 1849 (when Banks turned down a union 
nomination) , the Massachusetts Democrats were in accord 
with the Free Soilers on the slavery issue; in 1850 (when 
Banks became a coalition leader), the Compromise had 
forced the parties wide apart.*® Banks changed his mind be- 


17 The Boston Post, September 21, 1849; Boutwell, Reminiscences, 1, 114- 
115; Henry Wilson, History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in Amer- 
ica (Boston, 1872-1877) , u, 338-339. An excellent treatment of the origins of 
the coalition is to be found in Bean’s unpublished dissertation. 

18 The Boston Post, October 25, 1849, allegedly on personal grounds. 

19 J. B. Mann, The Life of Henry Wilson (Boston, 1872) , 33. 

20 Banks and his fellow-Democrats in the Massachusetts legislature, far 
from opposing slavery “ throughout God's heritage” in 1850, refused to vote 
for Free-Soil-Whig resolutions urging the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia and the territories and presented counter-resolutions too mild 
to interest Wilson’s followers. The Democrats and Free Soilers were on com- 
mon ground only in their desire to embarrass Webster. See the Boston Post, 
March 22 and 23, 1850. 
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cause he thought a coalition victory could not be obtained 
in 1849; * while in the following year he saw in Webster's 
Seventh of March address an excellent opportunity to com- 
bine successfully against the Whigs.” 

From this time on, we find Banks working more and more 
with anti-slavery men. Not that he became one himself — he 
continued to acquiesce in the Compromise, Fugitive Slave 
Law and all **— but he found anti-slavery support exceed- 
ingly useful. If he backed some Free-Soil candidates, like 
John G. Palfrey, whom he aided in 1850,%* he found the anti- 
slavery men ready to assist him without inquiring into his 
views. Indeed, so cordial were the Free Soilers that they 
nominated Banks for no less than three offices in 1850, helped 
elect him to both branches of the legislature on the same 
day, and, by pooling their votes with those of the Democrats, 
made him speaker of the lower house in January, 1851.” 
As Banks was well aware, such aid was much too valuable to 
lose. 

Unfortunately, the path of the coalition was far from 
smooth. Hallett and those close to him who were committed 
to the Compromise of 1850 began to doubt the wisdom of 
acting with men whom they regarded as abolitionists. The 
Democratic state convention of 1850 endorsed the coalition, 


21 The man who replaced Banks was elected (Boston Post, November 14, 
1849) , but Banks apparently thought he stood a better chance in running for 
the lower house. His action is similar to that taken in 1852, when he refused 
to be considered for the Democratic gubernatorial nomination because he 
believed the coalition would be defeated at the polls. Ibid., September 9, 
1852; Banks Manuscripts: Undated letter, Banks to Mrs. Banks, [Summer of 
1852]. 

22 “ Warrington” Pen-Portraits, 405, relating a conversation Banks and 
George S. Boutwell had with Wilson in March, 1850. 

23 See his speech in the Congress, May 18, 1854: Congressional Globe, 33 
Congress, 1 Session, Appendix, 880. 

24 John Bigelow, Retrospections of an Active Life (New York, 1909-1913) , 
1, 101: Charles Sumner to John Bigelow, May 25, 1850. 

25 Boston Post, October 8, 19, November 12, 1850, January 2, 1851. Banks 
refused the nomination for the Congress. When he was made speaker of the 
lower house, Henry Wilson was chosen president of the state senate, an ar- 
rangement between the Free-Soil and Democratic caucuses. 
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but backed down from the anti-slavery stand of 1849,** and 
by January, 1851, the Post was backing Caleb Cushing in his 
attempt to ward off the election of Charles Sumner (the 
Free-Soil candidate) to the Senate, although the coalition 
bargain stated that the Democrats would vote for any man the 
Free-Soil legislators named.** 

Called on to choose sides in the controversy, Banks refused 
to give up his connection with the anti-slavery men, and pro- 
ceeded to do all he could to bring about Sumner’s election. 
In adopting this course, he virtually defied the partisan or- 
ganization he had served for many years, but he kept his 
political word ** and firmly entrenched himself in the regard 
of the anti-slavery leaders.” 

This step taken, Banks did not follow it up by denouncing 
the Fugitive Slave Law and helping Rantoul organize an 
anti-slavery bloc within the Democratic party.*® Neither did 
he dispel his popularity with the anti-slavery men by reiterat- 
ing the views expressed in his first term in the legislature. He 
straddled. He accepted the compromise (though quietly) to 
please the Post machine and while doing so made every effort 
to retain the good will of his anti-slavery friends.** There was 

26 Boston Post, September 19, 1850. 

27 Pierce, Sumner, 11, 235-236; Boston Post, January 22, 1851. By the origi- 
nal agreement, the Free Soilers were to have the senatorship, the Democrats 
the state offices. As early as November, 1850, the Free Soilers had guessed that 
the conservative Democrats might object to carrying out the arrangements: 
Essex Institute: Whittier Letters, 1: John Greenleaf Whittier to Henry Wilson, 
November 18, 1850. (Photostat: the original is in New York Public Library) . 

28 It should be remembered that Banks, who, with Wilson and Boutwell, 
had made the coalition plans for 1850, was bound by the arrangements in ad- 
vance; whereas Cushing, who had opposed the coalition despite efforts of 
Banks and Rantoul to win him over, was not: Claude M. Fuess, The Life of 
Caleb Cushing (New York, 1923) , 11, 98. 

29 Banks's activities on behalf of Sumner are alluded to in Pierce, Sumner, 
Il, 239, note; Boston Journal, January 14, 1851; Boston Post, February 7, 1851. 

3° Rantoul had declared the Fugitive Slave Law unconstitutional in a 
speech at Lynn on April 3, 1851, and had won over a large part of the Demo- 
cratic rank and file. The Post, of course, had repudiated him and refused to 
support his candidacy for the Congress after this time: see ibid., April 4 and 
7, 1851; Bean, “ Party Transformation in Massachusetts,” 92-97. 

31 For example, he, almost alone among Democrats, backed the movement 


in support of the Hungarian insurgents, a cause dear to the hearts of the Free 
Soilers: Boston Post, May 24, 1852. 
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a distinct advantage in being able to count on the votes of 
both factions, and the time had not yet come when one could 
see which side was going to prevail. 

This situation continued through 1851 and most of 1852, 
but, as time wore on, it became more and more difficult to 
maintain a position on the fence. A presidential election was 
impending, and party lines were tightening. Hallett of the 
Post machine, chairman of the Democratic national commit- 
tee, was determined to crush out anti-slavery sentiment 
within the party and make all Democrats endorse the com- 
promise as a finality; the Rantoul faction and the Free Soilers 
were no less set on punishing any candidate who favored the 
Fugitive Slave Law. In all probability, Banks's position as 
presiding officer is all that saved him from being forced to 
show his hand in the legislature or in the Democratic state 
convention of 1851. 

When Rantoul was unseated at the national Democratic 
convention in 1852 because of his anti-slavery activities, it 
seemed likely that there would be a show-down in Massa- 
chusetts— a show-down that would force Banks to commit 
himself and cost him the support of the anti-slavery men or 
the Democratic congressional nomination he was seeking. 
Incensed by his treatment, Rantoul began writing party col- 
leagues, suggesting the formation of an anti-slavery party 
designed to split Pierce’s vote in the northern states. Banks, 
realizing the consequences of revolt, replied that he was 
strongly opposed to any bolt and could not guarantee 
coéperation. As it happened, this statement, and similar ones 
from other politicians, sufficed to turn Rantoul aside from 
his project, and Banks was saved the unpleasant necessity of 
taking a definite stand.* 

This obstacle removed, Banks captured the regular Demo- 
cratic nomination in his congressional district, only to face a 
threat from another quarter. A group of Hunker Democrats, 
suspicious of their party's candidate because of his support 


82 A Review of Mr. Banks’ Political History, 3-4. 
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of Sumner and association with Free Soilers, set up a com- 
mittee to question him on his stand on slavery. Finding his 
answers “ equivocal and unsatisfactory,” these men proceeded 
to make a real pro-slavery nomination of their own. They 
spoke feelingly of “ the talents, the persuasive eloquence and 
gentlemanly address of Nathaniel P. Banks, Jr.,” in their 
resolutions, but refused him their support, “ believing, as 
we do, that he is so far committed to the free soil party, [that] 
his election would be justly considered a free soil triumph.” * 
And the Post, it may be noted, did not repudiate this move- 
ment of the bolters. Eager to express their disapproval of anti- 
slavery agitation, the editors placed the name of the Hunker 
nominee on its masthead as one of its approved candidates. 

It was the anti-slavery men who rescued Banks in 1852 — 
the very men he had refused to join in a third-party move- 
ment. In return for Democratic support for Henry Wilson, 
the Free Soilers withdrew their candidate in Banks's district 
and by throwing their votes to him gave him a narrow victory 
on the second trial.** It was a curious instance of a man stand- 
ing on a platform which endorsed the Fugitive Slave Law 
being made a member of the Congress by anti-slavery votes 
over the protests of members of his own party organization. 
Banks, though with difficulty, had managed to remain un- 
committed on the slavery question while in Massachusetts. 
In Washington, he found such a course impossible and at 
length, with reluctance and misgivings, made his choice. His 
decision, arrived at during the debates over the Kansas- 

83 Boston Post, November 4, 1852. The assistance Banks gave Sumner is 
stressed. 

84 Boston Post, November 10, December 10, 1852. Banks received equal but 
no stronger endorsement. 

85 The Free-Soil candidate was withdrawn between the first trial (in 
which a majority was necessary to elect) and the second (in which a plurality 
sufficed) . Banks ran nearly five hundred votes behind the Whig nominee on 
the first trial, and had a plurality of two hundred and ninety-two on the sec- 
ond: the Boston Post, November 10 and December 16, 1852. Wilson was de- 
feated by less than a hundred votes, and it was later charged that Banks, de- 


siring to placate the Pierce men, brought about this defeat by declining to 
work for Wilson: A Review of Mr. Banks’ Political History, 4. 
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Nebraska Bill in 1854, placed him squarely in the anti-slavery 
camp. Beyond a doubt, Banks's choice of sides was dictated by 
purely political considerations. He had no other reason for 
turning against Pierce or for opposing Douglas’s bill, for he 
had a real admiration and affection for the president * and, 
having espoused the popular sovereignty of Lewis Cass, could 
have voted for the Kansas-Nebraska Bill with consistency and 
honor.*’ That he refused to do so shows that he realized he 
could not be returned to the Congress without the votes of 
anti-slavery men. His only fear was that the anti-slavery 
strength might not be enough in itself alone, and a friend 
who saw him in Washington immediately after he had made 
up his mind found him worrying, not whether he was right 
or wrong, but whether he would be sustained at home.” 
Once the first step was taken, Banks proceeded to make the 
most of his connection with the anti-slavery movement. He 
spoke his mind in the House, placing himself with the Free 
Soilers and the anti-slavery Whigs and Democrats, and trying 
not to tread on the toes of any man opposed to human bond- 
age.*® He modified his views on expansion to conform with 


36 Banks Manuscripts: Banks to Mrs. Banks, January 7, 1853; Boston Post, 
October 13, 1853, quoting Banks’s speech of October 11 in Boston. Banks 
voted with the Pierce Democrats at the outset of the Thirty-Third Congress: 
Congressional Globe, 33 Congress, 1 Session (December 5, 1853) , 2. 

87 Banks's effort to explain away his endorsement of the Nicholson Letter, 
on the other hand, is anything but convincing. See the Congressional Globe, 
33 Congress, 1 Session, Appendix, (May 18, 1854) , 878, 880; (May 19, 1854), 
1223. 

38 Banks Manuscripts: James Paine to Banks, February 3, 1856. 

89 Speech of May 18, 1854, Congressional Globe, 33 Congress, 1 Session, 
Appendix, 877-881. Banks cast one curious vote during the Nebraska struggle, 
a vote that brought on his head the condemnation of part of the anti-slavery 
press (New York Times, May 17, 1854, New York Tribune, May 24, 1854) and 
caused one writer to say “he had not made up his mind to abandon the 
Democratic party. He wished to do all he could for that party, so as to keep 
up his connection with it while professing to be an opponent of slavery ex- 
tension”: A Review of Mr. Banks’ Political History, 6. The vote in question 
was cast on May 15, 1854, to suspend the rules. The passage of the suspension 
enabled Richardson, who had the Nebraska Bill in charge, to secure final ac- 
tion on it the following Saturday. Samuel Walley, a Whig colleague of Banks, 
went out of his way to show that Banks was acting as a sincere anti-slavery 
man at this juncture: Essex Institute: Banks Scrapbooks: Letter to the Editor, 
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his new position * and made himself useful to the anti- 
Nebraska forces by employing his knowledge of parliamentary 
law to embarrass the administration." And, above all, he 
looked about for ways to increase his influence, and kept in 
touch with an ever-widening circle of anti-slavery men of 
every shade of belief. Among these men, according to Long 
John Wentworth, “ may be said to have originated the idea 
of the Republican party.” * 

After registering his final vote against the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill, Banks returned to his constituency to defend his action. 
He timed his arrival carefully, reaching home just at the 
height of the excitement over the Anthony Burns case, when 
he was sure anti-slavery sentiment would be on the rise. The 
great majority of the Democrats in his district seemed willing 
to follow him, regardless of the orders of the central party 
organization ** — some because of anti-slavery convictions, 
others because Banks had a way of making constituents feel 
he was indispensable. The Free Soilers, of course, were en- 
thusiastic and applauded long and loudly when their repre- 


September 21, 1854, Boston Journal, clipping. Banks himself said his vote “ so 
far from aiding the passage of the bill, had actually postponed its passage ”: 
Boston Journal, June 10, 1854, quoting Banks’s speech of June 9g; see, also, 
Congressional Globe, 34 Congress, 1 Session, (December 17, 1855), 31-32- 
Probably Banks voted as he did to get an opportunity to speak. Had he been 
completely devoted to the anti-slavery movement, he might have acted dif- 
ferently; but it is not correct to say that he acted out of a desire to aid the 
bill's passage. Neither is it correct to conclude that “ these votes [of Banks and 
fellow anti-Nebraska Democrats] crippled the opposition to the bill and 
rendered its passage inevitable”: Horace Greeley in the New York Tribune, 
May 24, 1854, for the bill would have passed anyway. 

40 “TI have advocated the acquisition of Cuba . . . and I am still in favor 
of that measure, but I will never assent to this acquisition if the same act by 
which we obtain the island does not limit the existence of slavery.” Speech 
of June 9, 1854, in Waltham: Boston Journal, June 10, 1854. Compare with an 
earlier view, Boston Post, March 7, 1849. 

41 Congressional Globe, 33 Congress, 1 Session (May 11, 1854), 1177-1178; 
(May 22, 1854), 1854. 

42 John Wentworth, Congressional Reminiscences (Chicago, 1882) , 51. 

43 Samuel T. Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier (Bos- 
ton and New York, 1907), 374: John Greenleaf Whittier to Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, July 3, 1854. 

44 “ Warrington” Pen-Portraits, 428 —a comment written in 1868. 
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sentative announced in his grandiloquent manner that “ he 
had separated himself by an irretrievable step from the friends 
with whom he had heretofore acted,” that “ by the eternal 
God” he would never once give way to the foes of freedom.** 

Naturally, the state Democratic organization, pledged to 
support the Kansas-Nebraska Act, was anything but pleased 
at Banks’s conversion to the anti-slavery cause. The Waltham 
politician, however, was prepared for this and, using his po- 
litical talents, saw to it that most of the delegates to the dis- 
trict convention were his friends.** At this convention, the 
Banks men renominated their leader, stated that the district 
Democracy “ cordially approve[d] of the course of our repre- 
sentative in Congress . . . and especially his action upon the 
Kanzas [sic] and Nebraska bill.” ** When the Post listed the 
candidate of the Hunker Democrats who bolted the conven- 
tion as the regular Democratic nominee,** and another Demo- 
cratic paper stated “we have a right to conclude that he 
[Banks] has entirely withdrawn from the democratic party,” 
Banks could see that his course as a Democrat was drawing to 
a close. At the same time, as he received the nomination of 
the Free Soilers, he could see a new and more brilliant career 
opening before him.” 

But the slavery question did not decide the election of 1854 
in Massachusetts. The shadow of Americanism lay over the 
state that fall, and candidates lost or won as a result of their 
interpretation of the foreign menace and the Catholic peril. 
Banks had a nomination from the Know Nothings; so he 


45 Boston Journal, June 10, 1854. 

46 It was charged (probably correctly) that Banks’s supporters packed the 
convention with Free Soilers and Know Nothings, both favorable to Banks. 
Statement in convention by Peter Dunbar: Boston Traveler, October 17, 1854; 
Boston Post, October 23, 1854. 

47 Boston Traveler, October 17, 1854. 

48 Boston Post, November 6, 1854. 

4® People’s Advocate, quoted in Boston Post, October 24, 1854. 

50 Boston Journal, November 4, 1854. The Free Soilers used the name 
Republican this fall, but their organization and leadership was much the same 
as in former years. Banks did not acknowledge the nomination: A Review of 
Mr. Banks’ Political History, 5. 
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swept the polls, drawing almost three times the vote of his 
two opponents combined." He never declared, as did Henry 
Wilson,” that he turned Nativist to advance the anti-slavery 
cause, and there is every reason to believe he did so merely 
to save his political skin. He himself acknowledged as much 
when, explaining his action to his old friend George S. Bout- 
well, he said, quite simply, “I am in politics and I must 
go on.” * 

Banks did not neglect the slavery question after becoming 
a Know Nothing; he realized that there was still political 
profit in the anti-slavery movement, and apparently sought 
to combine it with Americanism. Consequently, his closest 
associates in the lodges were old Free Soilers like Henry 
Wilson, Alexander De Witt, and Anson Burlingame, not 
Hunkers like Henry J. Gardner, the Know Nothing gov- 
ernor.* His own American lodge, council number 20 at 
Waltham, passed resolutions denouncing the Kansas-Nebraska 
legislation,"* and at the Know Nothing banquet given in his 
honor after the election, Banks himself called attention to 
the evils of this same act.** 

On the hustings in Maine, in 1855,’ Banks went even fur- 
ther. In a speech in Portland, he called on men of all parties 
to “fight the battle of the American Union” by resisting 
the encroachments of the slavocracy; he termed the popular 
sovereignty of Cass and Douglas a “ sham doctrine” and un- 
reservedly demanded the restoration of the Missouri Com- 

51 Boston Journal, November 14, 1854. 

52 Wilson, Rise and Fall of the Slave Power, ui, 415. 

58 Boutwell, Reminiscences, 1, 258. W. S. Robinson points out that Banks’s 
advocacy of Americanism meant a complete reversal of position. “ Warring- 
ton” Pen-Portraits, 438. This is borne out by Banks’s speeches as late as 
May, 1854. See Congressional Globe, 33 Congress, 1 Session, Appendix (May 
18, 1854) , 880. 

54 See, for example, Gardner's statement made in his speech of August 28, 
1857: New York Evening Post, August 31, 1857. 

55 H. [Gideon Haynes] to the editor of the Boston Journal, August 31, 


1857. 
5¢ Boston Journal, November 25, 1854. 
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promise. In one burst of oratory, he perhaps unwittingly 
placed himself almost with the abolitionists. “ I am not one 
of that class of men who cry for the perpetuation of the 
Union,” he said, “. . . I am willing in a certain set of cir- 
cumstances to ‘let it slide.’”” He was convinced the Union 
would endure, “ but, let me say,” he added, “ if the chief 
object of the people of this country be to maintain perpetuate 
and propagate chattel property in man . . . this Union can 
not stand, and it ought not to stand.” * 

Even this extreme statement, which received little atten- 
tion at the time, did not make Banks an anti-slavery man 
through and through. When the northern Know Nothings 
broke off from the national party, a straight split over slavery, 
Banks, of course, showed himself a true “ North American ”’; 
when a rift appeared within the Bay State councils, he was 
less sure where he stood. One Massachusetts group, led by 
Henry Wilson, just elected senator by the party, insisted that 
the anti-slavery crusade came before all else; the other, Gov- 
ernor Gardner’s faction, believed immigration and the Pope 
more dangerous than the slave power. Banks’s background, 
his recent utterances, and his friendships inside the organiza- 
tion stamped him as a Wilson man. Political expediency dic- 
tated another course —the familiar half-way one, designed 
to please both sides—and it was this course that Banks 
adopted. 

As in 1852, Banks found his position unpleasant in the heat 
of a campaign. It required caution, sudden reversals, and 


57 Banks Scrapbooks: Undated clipping from a Maine newspaper. Thomas 
B. Reed, then a high-school boy, stated that he heard this speech, though he 
misdates it in describing it. “ Banks that day was in the prime of vigor and 
personal comeliness. Dressed in blue, with closely buttoned coat, his well- 
chosen language, his graceful figure and gesture, and his aggressive way 
carried with him the whole audience; and when he declared that if the 
country was to be ruled in the interest of slavery, he was ready to let the Union 
slide, the huge round of applause made it clear that the audience and the 
occasion were both with him”: Samuel W. McCall, The Life of Thomas 
Brackett Reed (Boston and New York, 1914), 12. 
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long silences. Despite his prominence, he took no part in the 
early negotiations leading to the great fusion convention of 
1857 — a convention that brought together Wilson and Gard- 
ner Americans, anti-slavery Whigs, Democrats, and old Free 
Soilers and resulted in the launching of the Republican party 
of Massachusetts. He did not even agree to participate until 
he was assured that the Gardnerites as well as the Wilson men 
would stand by the decision of the majority. Convinced that 
they would, he attended the assembly and served as presi- 
dent." The fusion convention, far from resolving the diffi- 
culties that separated the two American factions, served to 
intensify the conflict. At first it appeared that all would abide 
by the convention or that, if a few did withdraw, they would 
be easily crushed. Banks, taking the chair, felt safe in saying 
he approved of fusion of all anti-slavery groups and felt it 
should come ahead of bickerings over candidates. The Wilson 
Americans, in combination with other anti-slavery groups, 
then established themselves in control of the convention 
and dictated the nominations and the platform. Banks there- 
upon declared for the nominees and adjourned the con- 
vention.” 

When, shortly, the Gardnerites reconsidered their decision 
to back fusion, renominated their leader and developed amaz- 
ing strength overnight, Banks was in a painful predicament. 
He could not declare for Gardner — it would reveal a shock- 
ing inconsistency and alienate the sincere anti-slavery men, 
nearly all of whom were behind the fusion candidate, Julius 
Rockwell. Conversely, if he took the stump for Rockwell (and 
the Republican managers were assigning him speaking dates) 
he would be showing himself a true anti-slavery man only to 
jeopardize his standing with many Americans. In solving the 
problem, Banks acted characteristically — he hedged. He let 
the Republicans use his name, but failed to carry out his full 


58 H. [Gideon Haynes] to the editor of the Boston Journal, August 31, 
1857. 
59 Boston Journal, September 20, 1855. 
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speaking program and when he did address the voters largely 
confined himself to the Kansas question, without speaking 
against the Gardnerites.” 

The election over—and Gardner triumphant — Banks 
went to Washington to plunge into a contest more severe than 
any he had known in Massachusetts. This, the celebrated 
speakership contest of the Thirty-Fourth Congress, lasted 
nine full weeks and ended with Banks’s elevation to the chair 
as the candidate of the anti-slavery forces. The elections of 
1854 had gone against Pierce, and there was an anti-slavery 
majority in the House in December, 1855. This was, however, 
anything but a unified majority, for it included anti-Nebraska 
Democrats, Free Soilers, and Whigs, as well as Know Noth- 
ings of all kinds—“ North Americans”, “ South Ameri- 
cans”, Whig, Democrat, and Free Soil Americans. It is no 
wonder that the printers of the Globe, despairing of cata- 
loguing the members properly, omitted party designations 
altogether and that no less than twenty-one members re- 
ceived votes on the opening ballot. 

It was apparent at the outset that an anti-administration 
majority could be achieved only in one of two ways— by a 
combination of “ North” and “ South ” Americans on Know 
Nothing principles or by a union of virtually all northern anti- 
administration men on the slavery issue. Banks, realizing that 
his anti-slavery utterances would make his candidacy unac- 
ceptable to “ South Americans ”’, set about to effect the latter 
end. To allay the fears of the Americans, the Banks men and 
those who worked with them insisted that the northern candi- 
date be a Know Nothing —a prerequisite met by Lewis D. 
Campbell, the first man seriously taken up; by Banks, the 
second choice; and by A. C. M. Pennington and Henry M. 
Fuller, who were held in reserve. Satisfying all the anti-slavery 


60 H. [Gideon Haynes] to the editor of the Boston Journal, August 31, 
September 3, 1857; C. [Several Gardnerites] to the editor: ibid., September 2, 
1857. Banks was, of course, generally described as a Rockwell man. 

61 Congressional Globe, 34 Congress,-1 Session, December 3, 1855, 3. 
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men was more difficult, and here Banks, by his very incon- 
sistencies, proved able to concentrate more votes than the 
others. His antecedents pleased the anti-Nebraska Demo- 
crats, most of them mild anti-slavery men unwilling to follow 
Campbell, an old Whig who had been close to the Free Soil- 
ers.“ Congressmen of average anti-slavery warmth liked 
Banks's middle-of-the-road stands, and the Free Soilers took 
to him — fearing they would get Pennington or some other 
man more mild than Banks if they did otherwise.“ As a con- 
sequence, the Massachusetts congressman became the accepted 
anti-slavery candidate within two weeks “ and remained at 
the head of the northern anti-administration men until an 
election was obtained, under a plurality resolution, on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1856. 

When he was once in the lead, Banks showed himself will- 
ing to do almost anything to hold his advantage and bring 
over the few wavering anti-slavery men who, by withholding 
their support, kept him from acquiring a majority. Lest he 
be considered an extremist, he repudiated his “ let the Union 
slide ” speech of the preceding summer, refused to discuss the 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, and said he 
would not pledge himself to the exclusion of slavery from the 
territories “which are to come hereafter.” * To attract the 
Giddings wing, he stated his approval of the Wilmot Proviso, 
made glowing references to the flag as “ the banner of ulti- 
mate and universal liberty ” and, when asked about the rela- 
tive merits of the white and negro races, declared, “ I accept 


62 New York Herald, December 5, 1855. 

63 New York Sun, May 19, 1889: Horace Greeley to C. A. Dana, Washing- 
ton, December 1, 1855. 

Naturally, political intrigue as well as availability played a part. With 
or without their leader’s sanction, Banks’s supporters made promises of com- 
mittee assignments and laid themselves open to a charge of bad faith in having 
refused to back Campbell to the limit when the Ohioan was the anti-slavery 
candidate: Congressional Globe, 34 Congress, 1 Session, December 27, 1855, 
89-90; New York Herald, December 8, 1856. 

65 Congressional Globe, 34 Congress, 1 Session, December 24, 1855, 75; 
January 12, 1856, 227; see also ibid., December 18, 1855, 45. 
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the doctrine of the Declaration of Independence, that all men 
are created equal.” * He even took it on himself to show an 
individual member that his views were acceptable and 
throughout the contest did his best to concentrate attention 
on the Kansas-Nebraska question, the one issue, presumably, 
on which all opponents of slavery could unite.* 

This method succeeded both in the Congress and in the 
nation at large. A hundred anti-slavery congressmen who 
could not act together in December, 1855, presented a united 
front before six weeks had passed, and by February, 1856, no 
longer balked at the suggestion of codperation on the presi- 
dential question. Then, too, Banks had behind him most of 
the country’s anti-slavery voters and virtually the whole anti- 
slavery press, from the abolition organs to the quasi-Hunker 
sheets.” This unanimity of feeling tended to obliterate dis- 
tinctions among anti-slavery men and, it can hardly be de- 
nied, contributed notably to the creation of a sentiment fa- 
vorable to the success of a sectional political party.” 

Banks used the enormous prestige he had gained in this 
contest to continue the work of bringing the northern groups 
together. He doubtless did so to advance his own political 
fortunes,” but this made his efforts none the less effective. He 
had taken part in the movement to create a Republican 


66 Congressional Globe, 34 Congress, 1 Session, January 12, 1856, 224, 227. 
When challenged, Banks backed down a little on the last statement: ibid., 
January 15, 1856, 234; January 18, 1856, 253. 

67 Congressional Globe, December 17, 1855, 31-32, answering George G. 
Dunn of Indiana. 

68 A clear expression of this is in the Congressional Globe, January 12, 
1856, 227. 

69 See the Liberator, February 8, 1856; the Boston Advertiser (conservative 
Whig) , November 29, 1855; “ Warrington” Pen-Portraits, 216. 

70 Bigelow, Retrospections, 1, 141; Horace Greeley, Recollections of a Busy 
Life (New York, 1873), 351-352; Will Cumback, Lectures and Addresses 
(Cincinnati, 1895), 461; Richard Malcolm Johnston and William Hand 
Browne, Life of Alexander H. Stephens (Philadelphia, 1878) , 306: Alexander 
Stephens to Linton Stephens, February 4, 1856; James Ford Rhodes, History 
of the United States (New York, 1920) , 1, 74. 

71 Banks's private letters reveal no real feeling for the principles involved, 
only an interest in the identity of the candidates and a great desire for success. 
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party.”* When such an organization was assured, he proceeded 
to push the candidacy of a man he thought would effectively 
unite all factions — John C. Frémont.” At the same time he 
went about securing the Republicans the support of the 
“ North Americans ” who had repudiated Fillmore and man- 
aged to do so by manipulation of the national convention of 
these anti-slavery Know Nothings.”* 

During the campaign of 1856, Banks stumped the country 
for Frémont, still urging union. “ We must strike hands to- 
gether and forget the differences of the past,” he said, “ there 
is no other way to accomplish what we aim to accomplish ” 
— by which he meant the plan to obtain control of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. For an issue, he favored stressing 
the territorial question with the object of restoring the Mis- 
souri Compromise; but as always he took care to offend no 


72 For example, in conferences with Francis P. Blair, Sr., Charles Sumner, 
and Preston King. See William Ernest Smith, The Francis Preston Blair Family 
in Politics (New York, 1933) , 1, 323-324. Banks was appointed a national com- 
mitteeman at the first Republican Convention, held in Pittsburgh, February 
22-23, 1856 (New York Tribune, February 26, 1856) but he declined to serve. 

73 Allan Nevins, Frémont, The West’s Greatest Adventurer (New York and 
London, 1928), u, 478-479: Bigelow, Retrospections, 1, 141-143; Congdon, 
Reminiscences, 152-153. Frémont had been a favorite with Banks for some 
time, and in 1855 the Massachusetts man and the Pathfinder toyed with the 
idea of getting the latter a nomination from the Southern Democrats: Nevins, 
Frémont, u, 476-477. Banks himself was often suggested for the nomination 
after his election as speaker. See New York Public Library: Greeley-Colfax 
Letters: Horace Greeley to Schuyler Colfax, May 6, 18, 21, 1856; Banks Manu- 
scripts: Russell Sage to Banks, May 31, 1856; T. W. Barnes, Memoir of Thur- 
low Weed (Boston, 1884) , 245. This fact notwithstanding, Banks loyally sup- 
ported Frémont until June, 1856. Banks Manuscripts: Isaac Sherman to Banks, 
March 5, April 3, May 4, 12, 24, 1856; New York Public Library: Bigelow 
Manuscripts: Banks to John Bigelow, March 24, 1856. 

7™ Banks took the nomination himself to keep the Know Nothings from 
nominating Frémont and thus causing the Republicans to reject the Path- 
finder; then, when the Republicans had nominated Frémont, he withdrew 
and forced the Americans to accept the Republican nominee. Banks Manu- 
scripts: Isaac Sherman to Banks, May 24, June 10, 1856; Horace Day to Banks, 
June 12, 1856; S. M. Allen to Banks, June 12, 13, 14, 15, 21, 1856; James M. 
Stone to Banks, June 14, 1856; George Law to Banks, June 23, 1856. 

75 Speech at the Massachusetts Republican Convention, September 16, 
1856: Boston Journal, September 16, 1856. With Wilson, Banks forced the 
Massachusetts anti-slavery men to abandon the plan of nominating an anti- 
Gardner candidate for governor, lest Gardner retaliate by supporting Fillmore. 
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one whose vote he might obtain.”* His leading speeches were 
given over largely to a comparison of the North and South, 
much to the disadvantage of the latter. 


The South, [runs a typical passage] having no literature of its 
own, having no science of its own, having no mechanical and 
manufacturing industry of its own, having but little or no com- 
merce of its own, having no inventive power or genius of its own, 
having, in short, none of the elements of power that distinguish 
our civilization, has turned its attention chiefly, so far as its lead- 
ing men are concerned, to the government of the country. Now, 
we of the North propose to divide this little matter with them.” 


This sort of thing appealed to northern audiences, but, of 
course, was hardly conducive to good relations between the 
sections. 

The Pathfinder defeated and the election of a Democratic 
speaker in 1857 assured, Banks turned again to Massachu- 
setts politics.”* Probably he could have served the anti-slavery 
cause to best advantage as a congressman — so thought his 
party colleagues ** — but the governorship offered rare po- 
litical opportunities at this juncture, and Banks saw his path 
clear. As an opponent said, “ he always retires from something 
good to something better,” * and it was hardly likely that 
Banks would overlook a chance to build a personal political 
machine that might, in time, send him to the Senate or pave 
the way to the head of the nation. The 1857 gubernatorial 


76 On several occasions, when he thought it best, Banks subordinated 
slavery matters to the Know Nothing issues and claimed Frémont as an Ameri- 
can. Speech in the Massachusetts American Convention: Boston Journal, 
September 18, 1356; Banks Scrapbooks: speech in Brooklyn, undated clip- 
ping. 

77 Wall Street speech, September 25: New York Tribune, September 26, 
1856. See also his Philadelphia speech of October 6: New York Herald, Oc- 
tober 7, 1856. 

78 Banks ascribed Frémont’s defeat to the lack of “ the spirit of manly 
concession” on the part of the various anti-slavery groups: speech of Sep- 
tember 8, 1857, Worcester, Massachusetts: New York Evening Post, September 
9, 1857. 

79 The Republican congressmen asked Banks to remain in the Congress: 
Boston Journal, December 24, 1857, quoting the Boston Bee. 

80 A Review of Mr. Banks’ Political- History, 8. 
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election centred about the slavery issue.** When Banks re- 
ceived his first nomination — from the Frémont Americans 
— it seemed as though he would stand as a moderate anti- 
slavery man.* Within a fortnight, however, he had expressed 
bolder views in accepting the nomination of the Republicans, 
denouncing the Dred Scott Decision and declaring it was 
the “ duty ” of the Congress to prohibit slavery and polygamy 
in the territories.** And later still, after Governor Gardner 
had entered the race as a conservative candidate with Hunker 
backing, Banks’s name came to be associated frequently with 
the program of the radical anti-slavery group. 

Despite this shift during the campaign, Banks did not satisfy 
all the old Free Soilers.** Some of these men felt that Banks 
was a political charlatan who had favored Southerners when 
in the speaker's chair.** Others believed the Republican 
nominee of too mild an anti-slavery cast — for had he not 
said, in 1856, that he wished to “ leave the territories which 
are to come hereafter to the hereafter,” * and did he not re- 
mark at the greatest ratification meeting of the campaign, 


81 Banks’s opponents criticized him for not giving any attention to local 
issues: A Review of Mr. Banks’ Political History, 1. 

82 Boston Journal, June 18, 1857. 

83 Banks to the president and secretary of the Republican Convention, 
June 29, 1857: Boston Journal, June 30, 1857. 

% Boston Journal, September 9, 11, 14, August 1. Wendell Phillips ad- 
mitted Banks's usefulness to the extremists in a speech on July 4: Lorenzo 
Sears, Wendell Phillips (New York, 1909) , 186. 

85 See, for example, Sumner Manuscripts: Edward L. Pierce to Charles 
Sumner, September, 1857; Letters and Journals of Samuel Gridley Howe, Laura 
E. Richards, Editor, (Boston, 1909) , 1, 433: S. G. Howe to Horace Mann, June 
25, 1857; John Z. Goodrich to the Republicans of Massachusetts: Boston 
Traveler, August 20, 1857. 

86 Statement of Thomas Drew of the Worcester Spy, printed in that paper 
in July, 1857, quoted in the Boston Traveler, November 1, 1857, and various 
political pamphlets. Drew says Wilson told him Banks “ was personally and 
politically obnoxious to a large portion of the Republican members of the 
last Congress”; had given the floor to Southern fire-eaters rather than anti- 
slavery men. This same charge of favoring the opposition had been made 
against Banks after the constitutional convention of 1853: Banks Manuscripts: 
James Paine to Banks, February 3, 1856. It originated in the dislike of strong 
partisans for the impartiality Banks always displayed when acting as a pre- 
siding officer. 

87 Congressional Globe, 34 Congress, 1 Session, January 12, 1856, 227. 
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“we suffer as much from over zeal as from indifference ”? ** 
A handful, led by Francis W. Bird and kindred spirits, nomi- 
nated a straight Republican ticket, but on election day Banks 
showed that he retained the knack of appealing to the anti- 
slavery vote. He polled some sixty thousand votes — twenty- 
three thousand more than Gardner; while the straight Re- 
publican candidate drew the support of only two hundred 
and thirteen persons.* 

On the face of things, Banks was in an enviable position 
when he entered on his duties as governor in 1858. He had 
brought the Republicans and anti-slavery Americans to- 
gether and formed an effective political organization that 
acknowledged its debt to Banks by using his name.” The 
governor's supporters boasted an overwhelming majority in 
each house of the legislature, and the party press greeted his 
address to the general court with enthusiasm; while the anti- 
slavery men who had supported Gardner in the last campaign 
displayed a willingness to abandon their fallen leader and 
join the new party.” 

There was, however, one important obstacle in Banks’s 
way. The radical, or Sumner wing of the party —composed 
of men who had accepted Banks to rid the state of Gardner — 
was intent on transforming the party into an extremist organi- 

88 Speech at Worcester, September 8, 1857: New York Evening Post, Sep- 
tember 9, 1857. 

89 Boston Journal, November 3, 1859 — giving back election totals. Most of 
the extremists, of course, supported Banks: ibid., September 14, 1857; New 
York Evening Post, July 6, 1857. Wilson worked assiduously for Banks: Boston 
Traveler, September 8, 1857; Sumner Manuscripts: Wilson to Charles Sumner, 
August 26, 1857; A Review of Mr. Banks’ Political History, 7. Garrison indi- 
cated his preference for the Waltham man in the Liberator, and Theodore 
Parker did his best to keep the straight Republicans from persisting in op- 
posing him: “ Warrington” Pen-Portraits, 222, quoting an article by “ War- 
rington,” William S. Robinson, a straight, in the Springfield Republican. 

90 See the Boston Journal, January 1, 5, 6, 1858. The majority in the legis- 
lature caucused as “ Banks members.” There had been uncertainty as to name 
during the campaign. During 1858 the party became known as American- 
Republican and later on as Republican. 

%1 Boston Journal, January 7, 1858. See also the Boston Traveler, January 


7, 1858, approving Banks’s message. The Traveler had supported Gardner in 
1857, after Samuel Bowles had resigned as editor in mid-September. 
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zation, and was only too willing to crush the governor in the 
process.** The conservative editor of the Boston Journal had 
guessed as much in 1857, basing his judgment on the conduct 
of these men in the legislature of that year. “ The ultra ele- 
ments in the Republican party are potent for mischief,” he 
wrote, “and what is one man against a clique which is con- 
stantly goading the timid, the vacillating and the ambitious 
to the support of the most extreme measures?” ** Banks, of 
course, was willing to go with the tide in politics, but could 
not afford to ignore the moderates, who were the back- 
bone of his support, and he had an eye for national politics, 
where it did not pay to be a rabid anti-slavery man.” 
As a consequence, his three years in the governor's chair 
were given over in great part to a losing fight to keep the 
control of the state party machinery out of the hands of the 
radicals. 

Banks came into conflict with the extremists in connection 
with the Loring removal almost as soon as he entered office. 
Judge Edward Greeley Loring, United States commissioner 
and Massachusetts judge of probate, had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the anti-slavery men by his conduct in the Anthony 
Burns Case in 1854. To punish him, the Know Nothing legis- 
lature of 1855, had inserted a provision in the Personal Lib- 
erty Law of that year stating that a person could not serve 
as United States commissioner and occupy a judicial office in 
the state of Massachusetts at the same time. Holding the sec- 
tion unconstitutional, Loring refused to resign his probate 
judgeship, and Governor Gardner, though twice addressed 
by the legislature, declined to exercise his power of re- 


92 So-called because in general agreement with Sumner’s views; the sen- 
ator was close to these men but can hardly be called their leader. 

%8 Boston Journal, September 9, 1857. 

% It is interesting to note that Banks was backing the Douglas movement 
at this time: George Fort Milton, The Eve of Conflict: Stephen A. Douglas and 
the Needless War (New York, 1934), 282; William H. Herndon to Abraham 
Lincoln, March 24, 1858; William H. Herndon and Jesse W. Weik, Abraham 
Lincoln (New York, 1909) , 1, 64. 
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moval.** Banks had steered clear of the issue in the 1857 cam- 
paign,** but he found himself confronted with it in 1858. 

The new governor had no desire to meet the matter 
squarely. In his first message he suggested that it be disposed 
of in another way, by a legislative consolidation of the courts 
of probate and chancery —an action that would automati- 
cally deprive Loring of his office.** The radicals, however, 
were not to be put off; they were willing enough to vote 
for uniting the courts, but only if Loring were removed first. 
A struggle ensued, Banks pushing the consolidation scheme, 
the extremists working to secure the prior passage of an ad- 
dress to the governor requesting Loring’s removal.” Feeling 
was high — John A. Andrew, radical leader, believed he was 
regarded as a “ dangerous character” by Banks’s henchmen” 
—and even after the extremists had won precedence for 
their address, they had some difficulty in getting it through 
the legislature.’ 

Presented with this request for the removal of Loring, 
Banks might have settled matters with the radicals once and 
for all. Had he declined to disturb the judge, he would have 
rallied to his side the conservative anti-slavery men and could 
then have fought things out with the extremists with every 
likelihood of success. Banks, as we have seen, however, was 
not the man to force a showdown; he wished to retain the 
good will and support of all anti-slavery factions. Hoping to 
do so, he removed Loring and at the same time (to placate the 
moderates) asked the repeal of the more obnoxious provisions 

95 Henry Greenleaf Pearson, The Life of John A. Andrew (Boston and 
New York, 1904) , 1, 70 ff., contains an excellent account of the whole removal 
controversy. 


%6 Boston Traveler, October 17, 1857; New York Evening Post, September 
9, 1857. 

%7 Boston Journal, January 7, 1858. 

98 Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, xxvu (January-March, 
1890) : Eben F. Stone, “ Sketch of John A. Andrew,” 5-6. 

9° Sumner Manuscripts: John A. Andrew to Charles Sumner, March 6, 
1858. 

100 The final votes were 127-101 and 24-14: Boston Journal, March 12, 18, 
1858. 
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of the Personal Liberty Law.’" It was a makeshift stand at 
best, and hurt Banks badly in some sections of the country; 
but it accomplished what it was intended to do at home. It 
kept the radicals behind Banks's administration and even 
drew a word of commendation from the straight Republi- 
cans.*** So complete was Banks’s vindication on all hands that 
a newspaper correspondent wrote, some three months later, 
“the Governor can do whatever he may be pleased to do, 
without incurring any unpopularity.” ** 

Before long, however, the hostility of the radicals reap- 
peared. We find evidences of it in the private correspondence 
of the period ** and in the actions of the extremists in the 
legislature in 1859.’ The line of division between extremist 
and moderate began to assume definite form, and in 1859 the 
leaders of the two groups could be seen meeting separately 
each Saturday at Parker’s as the Bird and Banks clubs, eating 
dinner and discussing politics.*°* Two episodes in 1859 served 


101 Boston Journal, March 19, 1858. 

102 Boston Post, March 24, 1858, quoting opinions on the removal: the 
New York Times calied it the “ grossest attack upon the independence of the 
judiciary ever witnessed in the United States.” On the other hand, Banks's 
successor in the Congress wrote of the reaction of those in Washington: 
“There is but one opinion on the course you have pursued —all approve 
it”; Francis P. Blair, Jr., 1. Washburn and others sending their thanks: Banks 
Manuscripts: D. W. Gooch to Banks, March 19, 1858. 

108 “ Warrington” Pen-Portraits, 227-228, quoting Warrington’s article 
in the Springfield Republican, March 20, 1858; Banks Manuscripts: Francis 
W. Bird to Banks, March 22, 1858. But see John Weiss, Life and Correspond- 
ence of Theodore Parker (New York, 1864) , u, 230: Theodore Parker to S. P. 
Chase, March 29, 1858. 

104 New York Times, June 23, 1858. Banks’s reélection was everywhere 
conceded by June: Boston Journal, June 30, 1858. By autumn, it was seriously 
suggested that Sumner, being in ill health, should resign and make way for 
Banks: New York Herald, October 4, 1858. 

105 Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, Frederic 
Bancroft, Editor, (New York and London, 1913) , 1, 76: Carl Schurz to Edward 
L. Pierce, May 12, 1859; Letters and Journals of Howe, ui, 474: S. G. Howe to 
Theodore Parker, August 21, 1859. 

108 Boston Journal, April 8, 1859. One point of disagreement was the 
Nativist three years amendment; the radicals felt Banks was too much an 
“ American,” too little an anti-slavery man. 

107 “ Warrington” Pen-Portraits, 425. The Banks Club was organized, 
though it did not take this name, in 1857. Essex Institute: John Greenleaf 
Whittier Manuscripts, Oak Knoll Collection: Banks to Whittier, May 22, 1874. 
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to increase the antagonism between the groups —the John 
Brown raid and Banks’s veto of the consolidated statutes. 
At least one member of the Bird Club — George L. Stearns 
— had been a financial backer of Brown. Others were sympa- 
thizers, and John A. Andrew, politically the most prominent 
member of the club, devoted himself to raising money to de- 
fray the costs of the trial. This angered the Banks men, who 
regarded the Brown matter as a threat to the Republican 
party, and Stearns on Andrew’s advice fled to Canada for fear 
the governor might try to make political capital by turning 
him over to the Virginia authorities.*°* When the excitement 
was at its height, another thing occurred — Banks vetoed 
three bushel baskets full of bills — the revision of the laws of 
Massachusetts — because the radicals had omitted the word 
“ white” from a phrase “ every able-bodied white male citi- 
zen” defining what persons should be enrolled for the 
militia.’ 

In 1860 the factional fight came into the open. Both 
groups desired to control the delegation to the Republican 
National Convention: the Banks men to forward the claims 
of their own leader; the radicals to support some ardent anti- 
slavery man and pave the way to gaining control in Massachu- 
setts. Banks, moderate though he was by comparison with the 
Andrew men, showed himself ready to support either the 
conservative Bates or the radical Seward in order to advance 
his own interests.“° The Bird Club apparently preferred 


Chase but was willing to accept Seward; ** so a compromise 


108 Frank Preston Stearns, The Life and Public Services of George Luther 
Stearns (Philadelphia and London, 1907) , 187-188. Banks showed his personal 
dislike for the matter by addressing Stearns, a business man, as “ Rev. George 
L. Stearns.” 

109 Boston Journal, December 28, 29, 1859. Banks’s objection to the omis- 
sion was a valid one, based on constitutional points, but the radicals held it 
against him. Andrew alluded to it in his inaugural address in 1861: Pearson, 
Andrew, 1, 138. 

110 The Diary of Edward Bates 1859-1861, H. K. Beale, Editor, Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1930, tv, 54; Banks 
Manuscripts: Samuel Bowles to Banks, March 2, 1860; Anson Burlingame to 
Banks, March 4, 1860. 111 Stearns, Stearns, 226; Pearson, Andrew, 1, 112. 
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was indicated, with the groups agreeing on Seward as a first 
candidate and waging their real fight over the personnel of 
the state delegation. 

In this fight the Andrew men emerged the victors. Banks’s 
men worked for delegates personally loyal to the governor,"” 
but were able to obtain only five out of a delegation that 
numbered twenty-six. The radicals did better, and John A. 
Andrew, friend of Sumner and the abolitionists, defender 
of John Brown and leader of the Bird Club, was elected 
chairman of the delegation."** The result may be ascribed to 
lack of organizing ability on Banks’s part rather than to the 
trend of anti-slavery sentiment; *** whatever the reason, the 
governor found himself unable for the first time to control 
the anti-slavery movement in his native state. 

Even after this reverse and the complete collapse of his 
presidential hopes, Banks could have continued to be a power 
in Massachusetts politics. The radicals had no intention of 
contesting his renomination and consequently a third re- 
election was assured.** Banks could look ahead, however, 
and knew the day of reckoning was not far away. There was 
but one thing to do — get out from under before it was too 
late. Banks did just that when he announced his withdrawal 
from politics and his acceptance of a seven-thousand-dollar 
job as resident director of the Illinois Central Railroad.”* 
In leaving politics, Banks naturally hoped to secure the suc- 
cession for one of his friends. He withheld the announcement 
of his decision to retire until the last possible moment in an 


112 Banks Manuscripts: John Bigelow to Banks, November 22, 1859; Anson 
Burlingame to Banks, February 18, 1860. 

118 Pearson, Andrew, 1, 111-112; Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, Lxxtv (1916): Edith Ellen Ware, Political Opinion 
in Massachusetts during Civil War and Reconstruction, 26. 

114 This defect was recognized by Banks’s friends: see Boutwell, Reminis- 
cences, 1, 110. 

115 Pearson, Andrew, 1, 118-119; Stearns, Stearns, 219. 

116 Banks Manuscripts: President W. H. Osborn to Banks, September 1, 
1860; Banks to Osborn, September 3, 1860, contain the arrangements. The 
acceptance required Banks to remove to Chicago and agree to retire from 
political life “ for three or four years at least.” 
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attempt to keep the radicals from making preparations, 
meanwhile doing “quiet, adroit business” for Henry L. 
Dawes, a congressman of conservative anti-slavery views.**” 
It was in vain. The radicals with but a few days to work car- 
ried over two-thirds of the state convention with them, and 
John A. Andrew was nominated for the succession.“* The 
Democratic Post moaned that the Republicans were now 
“ ultra to the core,” that “ the national spirit of Massachusetts 
has been overslaughed by abolition radicalism” **® and 
Banks, who had turned out the Hunkers, saw that he was to 
be replaced by men more radical than he had ever dared to 
be. He made no further anti-slavery speeches after his de- 
feat, and when secession became a reality, he used his influ- 
ence to promote a spirit of conciliation in the North.’* His 
valedictory, pronounced in January, 1861, contains a strong 
appeal for moderation and a plea for the revocation of what re- 
mained of the Personal Liberty Law of 1855.*** 

In part, no doubt, Banks’s efforts at conciliation in the 
closing months of his administration derived from his politi- 
cal position. He was soon to be replaced by men of another 
faction, by radicals determined to keep the Personal Liberty 
Law on the statute-books *** and opposed to granting the 
South any concessions whatever. By favoring moderation and 
urging the iepeal of legislation obnoxious to sister states, he 
was enabled to embarrass the incoming administration, much 
as the radicals had embarrassed him. But there was more be- 
hind Banks’s stand than that. There was a personal revulsion 
from extremes, a dislike for the point of view of a man like 
Andrew, who could say, in December, 1860: “ If it pleases the 
~~ 437 Boston Post, August 25, 30, 1860; Pearson, Andrew, I, 119-120. 

118 Pearson, Andrew, 1, 120-123; Boston Journal, August 30, 1860. 

119 Boston Post, August 30, 1860. 

120 See his proclamation of December 21, 1860: Banks Scrapbooks: undated 
TES enters Address of His Excellency Governor Banks, to the Two 
Branches of the Legislature of Massachusetts, January 3, 1861 (Boston, 1861), 
24-37. 


122 See Andrew’s address to the legislature, New York Herald, January 7, 
1861. 
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Lord to strike those people down there with judicial blind- 
ness, I am not going out of my way to help them. If they 
choose to secede, let them, and if there be a civil war, let it 
come.” *** Banks was a politician who would do much for 
personal gain, but he did not desire a war which he rightly 
judged would be a long and bitter one, and he sincerely 
felt that such a conflict could be averted. When Sumter fell, 
he still believed resort to force could have been avoided had 
Lincoln shown more courage and decision and had the north- 
ern people made some few concessions.'** 

Banks did his best to head off war in 1861. And yet, for all 
his efforts at that time, he must answer for a share of the guilt 
of having caused that war. For years he sowed the seeds of 
hatred. He denounced his fellow citizens south of the Mason 
and Dixon Line, and worked for and helped to achieve a 
political division by sections. That he did all this without a 
serious thought of consequences and even without desire to 
disturb the nation’s institutions does not excuse him. It 
merely adds the counts of bad judgment and insincerity to 
the indictment and serves to show to what strange lengths a 
man will go when he knows he is in politics “and . . . must 


go on.” 


128 The Works of James Buchanan, John Bassett Moore, Editor, (Philadel- 
phia and London, 1910), x1, 49, quoting a remark made by Andrew as re- 
ported by George Ticknor Curtis in 1883. 

124 Illinois Central Magazine, u (July, 1913) : “ General Banks,” 19: Banks 
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Wendell Holmes (Boston and New York, 1896) , 1, 155: Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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THE FIRST DEPRESSION IN MASSACHUSETTS 


MARION H. GOTTFRIED 


I 


N agricultural economy has two primary needs, a market 
for its own farm products and a ready supply of manu- 
factured imports. During the first decade of its existence the 
colony of Massachusetts Bay was developing such an economy 
under the peculiar stimulus of immigration. By 1640 there 
had arrived in Massachusetts some 21,200 persons or about 
four thousand families. The first comers, who had concerned 
themselves with the building of houses and the clearing of 
farms, found it profitable to exchange food, livestock, homes, 
and land for the European goods and money that later im- 
migrants brought; a temporary balance was thus achieved be- 
tween the agricultural market and manufactured imports. 
So profitable was the exchange that the period was one of 
speculation on a rapidly rising market. “ Get all they can, sell 
often, than, and thus old Planters rise. They build to sell, and 
sell to build, where they find towns are planting, . . .”* 
Such rapid growth meant a constant rise of values not only 
in land but in livestock and grains as well. During these years 
a cow brought from {22 to £25, and in May, 1640, the Massa- 
chusetts rates prized silver plate at 5s. an ounce; Indian corn, 
55. a bushel; wheat, 7s.; and rye, 6s.* By 1640 some twelve 
thousand acres had been prepared for tillage; there were in 
the colony twelve thousand cattle and three thousand sheep. 


1 Thomas Hutchinson, The History of the Colony of Massachusets-Bay 
(London, 1764) , 1, 93- 

2 4 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, 1: “Good news from 
New-England [London, 1648],” 204. 

% Winthrop, Journal, J. K. Hosmer, Editor: Original Narratives of Early 
American History, J. Franklin Jameson, Editor, (New York, 1908), 1, 19; 
Records of the Governor and Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New Eng- 
land, Nathaniel Shurtleff, Editor, (Boston, 1853) , 1, 294 ff. 
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“ Those who lived in the next age speak of this as the aurea 
etas in which religion and virtue flourished.” * 

In 1640, however, the Puritan revolution began, and mi- 
gration to New England ceased. England was engaged in a 
reform that removed all reason for Puritans to leave the 
country; a new state was rising, and men stayed in England 
“in expectation of a new world.” * The economic balance 
between home country and colony was upset. The old lines of 
trade and livelihood were broken with the sudden removal 
of the market for cattle, produce, and land, and the cutting-off 
of external trade; so that “all foreign commodities grew 
scarce, and our own of no price.” * To meet this fall in 
prices and scarcity of foreign commodities there was devel- 
oped an industry and, still more important, a trade which 
eventually placed the Bay Colony in the fore of the American 
settlements. 

By October, 1640, prices of grain had fallen a shilling a 
bushel; they reached their lowest point in 1642. Indian corn 
fell from 5s. (in May, 1640) to 2s. 6d.; wheat from 7s. to 4s.; 
rye from 6s. to 3s. 4d. Cattle fell from {25 to £8, 7, and even 6. 
The result was that he who “ last year or the year before was 
worth {1,000 could not now, if he should sell his whole estate 
raise {200, whereby God taught us the vanity of all outward 
things.” * Not until 1648 did commodity prices reach a level 
which could still be considered normal in 1660. Thus, Indian 
corn was valued at 3s., wheat at 5s., and barley at 5s. Yet in 
1648, although Master Samuel Danforth was praising the re- 
turn of prosperity with the influx of wine, cloth, sweets, and 
tobacco through the newly opening channels of trade, still 
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£200 would do what £1,000 could not have done prior to 
1640. Prices had steadied but at a level much lower than that 
which had prevailed in the first decade.* 

In 1643 the writer of New Englands First Fruits had to 
answer such an accusation as: “ Many are growne weaker in 
their estates since they went over.” He could oniy make the 
evasive reply that people had grown poor in England, also; 
that while New England men did not possess so much money 
as they had in England, yet their estates lay in houses, land, 
horses, cattle, and corn; and that though some had grown 
poor and lost their estates, others who had nothing had 
grown richer by acquiring land and horses.* The reasoning, 
if not impressive, reveals by its very evasions the state of New 
England at the time, the scarcity of money, the fall in values, 
the fact that wealth was fixed in land, cattle, and grains. In 
1640, therefore, cut off from the migration and trade of Eng- 
land, even faced with the loss of its inhabitants, the Bay found 
itself drained of specie and in straitened circumstances. The 
lapse in prices and scarcity of money and beaver fell heavily 
upon the numerous debtors; merchants would sell wares only 
for money, refusing to accept payments of debts in land, 
grain, or cattle.*° Such conditions were doubly hard in a new 
community where scarcity of specie is always a factor, to some 
degree, and credit is the basis of many transactions. 

“For asmuch as it appeareth . . . there is great stop in 
trade and commerce for want of money, for preventing of the 
like mischiefe for time to come,” the general court passed an 
act on October 7, 1640, according to which no man could be 
compelled to pay in money a debt contracted after October 
30, but that corn, fish, or other commodities were to be ac- 
ceptable. The financial stringency became so desperate that 
under the same date of October 7, but several pages further 

8 Records of Massachusetts, u, 112 and 254; Samuel Danforth, An Almanac 
for the Year of Our Lord 1648 (Cambridge, 1648) , page for November; “ Good 
news from New-England,” 218. 


® New Englands First Fruits (New York, 1865) , 45. 
16 Winthrop, Journal, u, 17. 
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on in the records, the law was made retroactive since “ many 
men in the plantation are in debt, and heare is not money 
sufficient to discharge the same, though their cattle and goods 
should bee sould for halfe their worth, as experience hath 
shewed vpon some late executions, wherby a great part of the 
people in the country may bee undone, and yet their debts 
not satisfied, though they have sufficient upon an equall valew- 
ation to pay all.” * 

Debtors were likewise favored in another set of acts, those 
on attachments. On December 10, 1641, it was ordered that 
summons and attachments were to be granted only when 
“ the party is a stranger, not dweling amongst us, or for some 
that is going out of our iurisdiction, or that is going about 
to make his estate to defraude his creditors, or when persons 
are doubtfull in their estates to the plantiffe. . . .” Thus 
_ loopholes for the prevention of attachments were left.’* In 
November, 1644, creditors were further irked by an act 
which provided that if the defendant were of the jurisdic- 
tion, the case could be tried, but that judgment must be de- 
ferred until the next court. If the defendant did not appear 
at that time, judgment might be entered, but execution was 
stayed until the plaintiff should give security to be respon- 
sible to the defendant should the latter reverse the judgment 
within a year or within such further time as the court should 
set.** As a result, debtors could stay execution by failing to 
appear. 

In June, 1645, there was an interesting attempt of credi- 
tors to re-establish themselves, an effort which the more 
representative branch of the assembly frustrated: “ The 
Howse of Deputies cannot concurre with our honnored magis- 
trates in passing the bill for the country being debtor where 
is not sufficyent to pay such creditors as shall first sue, and 
by suite recover on the debtor” — a promising prospect for 


11 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 304 and 307. 
12 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 345. 
28 Records of Massachusetts, u, 80. 
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creditors, of whom, it might be surmised, one or two were 
“ our honnored magistrates.” * 

By 1646, however, the acuteness of the situation began to 
abate: in May it was declared that “all bargaines made for 
mony shallbe performed and paid in mony.” ** In May, 1650, 
the court finally took action in the problem of attachments 
and repealed the acts of 1641 and 1644, explaining that these 
laws had delayed and even prevented many plaintiffs from 
collecting their just debts, for defendants preferred to pay 
a small cost for non-appearance on a summons, thus gaining 
time, conveying away their goods, or selling their estates.** 
Relief for creditors being called for, by 1650 the emergency 
legislation which had favored debtors was repealed. This is 
not to say that by 1650 the colonists were all pulling them- 
selves out of debt; credit had merely resumed its normal 
movement. 


II 


In reorganizing its disrupted economy after 1640 the Bay 
Colony made efforts along two lines. It sought not only to es- 
tablish industries but to develop trade. The breaking-off of 
relations with England pushed the colony into industrial 
endeavors: the inhabitants had to meet their domestic needs 
and at the same time provide a staple commodity for export 
trade. Winthrop, after describing the conditions of 1640, con- 
cludes: “ These straits set our people on work to provide fish, 
clapboards, plank, etc., and to sow hemp and flax (which 
prospered very well) and to look out to the West Indies for 
a trade for cotton.” ** Two factors greatly hampered these 
efforts: there was no money in the colony to furnish tools, 
raw materials, or a wage fund; and there was a dearth of labor. 
The first difficulty was overcome by the use of credit and of 


14 Records of Massachusetts, m, 17. 

15 Records of Massachusetts, m1, 69. 

16 Records of Massachusetts, tv, Part 1, 5. 
17 Winthrop, Journal, 1, 31. 
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country pay. For the lack of labor no adequate solution was 
found. 

This shortage raised wages to the point where employers 
began to demand special redress. Such efforts were of small 
effect, however, for workmen “ would either remove to other 
places where they might have more, or else being able to live 
by planting and other employments of their own, they would 
not be hired at all.” ** In the end it was left to the individual 
towns to regulate wages, but they too could do little. In June, 
1641, however, things had come to such a pass that men were 
giving up their businesses rather than risk ruin because of 
the excessive wages demanded by labor. The court therefore 
ordered that all wages were to be scaled down in proportion 
to the fall of the commodity in which the labor was bestowed; 
that payment was to be in commodity, and that laborers “ are 
to bee content to partake now in the present scarsity, as well 
as they have had their advantage by the plenty of former 
times.” ** 

The laborer’s point of view is well expressed by William 
White, who, when he left the colony for the Bermudas in 
1648, wrote to Governor Winthrop his reasons for departure: 
“The contrie pay is bad to get, when a poore man hath 
earned it, that it comes to little or nothing; . . . I see such 
hard dealinge with shopkeepers, both in price, weight and 
measure, and they that professe much, and also such sewing 
one another in Courts, that I thinke love is wantinge.” * 

Colonial regulation of industry combined and confused 
environmental needs with medieval notions of protecting the 
consumer rather than the laborer. Wages were regulated so 
that it was unlawful not only to demand but also to pay too 
much. Thus John Crabtree was ordered to return to Mr. 
Hibbens gos., the amount overpaid for work done; while at 
the court of assistants in October, 1643, six persons were pre- 


18 Winthrop, Journal, 11, 24. 
19 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 326. 
20 2 Collections, Massachusetts Historical Society, tv, 199-200. 
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sented for taking too much in wages.** When in October, 
1648, both the shoemakers and the coopers of the colony were 
incorporated, the approval of the general court expressly 
stated that the combination should be for the “ well ordering 
of their company ” but that no unlawful combinations were 
to be made “ for inhancing the prices . . . or wages, whereby 
either our owne people or strangers may suffer.” ** 

A further example of such regulation is in the leather 
industry. Although the primary concern was for the supply 
of the domestic market, after 1640 livestock became so plenti- 
ful and cheap that export occurred. As early as 1641 Ralph 
Wory, one of the principal tanners of the colony, suggested 
measures to protect the quality of the goods as well as to 
secure the position of the more skilled in the trade. He re- 
quested that butchers be fined for injuring skins, that leather 
goods be inspected, and that none might buy skins but those 
who dressed them.** These suggestions, in June, 1642, were 
enacted into law.* In 1648, lamenting that “some persons 
(more seeking their owne private advantage then the good 
of the publike) do intend to transport rawe hides, etc.,” the 
general court decided that no unwrought leather should be 
exported.** The purpose of this provision was to give the 
Massachusetts industry the additional income from working 
the skins. Leather manufacture had become most profitable 
by 1647; prices were twice as high as those in England, and so 
plentiful was leather that boots and shoes were even exported 
to foreign parts.** As we have seen, in 1648 the shoemakers 
incorporated to supervise more closely the quality of their 
product. If the regulation of this craft is typical of New Eng- 
land’s attitude toward industry, the prohibition of the export 

21 Records of Massachusetts, 1, 327; Records of the Court of Assistants of 
. . - Massachusetts, John Noble, Editor, (Boston, 1904), 1, 135. 

22 Records of Massachusetts, , 250 and 251. 

28 Transactions, American Antiquarian Society, vu: “ Thomas Lechford’s 
Note-Book,” E. E. Hale, Jr., Editor, 408. 
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of unwrought leather is characteristic of the desire to build up 
trade. 

After the first blazing hopes of gold and silver had been ex- 
tinguished, the colony still looked for other minerals, espe- 
cially iron and lead. These were always expensive to import 
and became more so after 1640. To such projects every pos- 
sible encouragement was given; in 1648 Samuel Danforth’s 
allegorical lines on New England somewhat optimistically 
eulogized the efforts: 


Of late from this tree’s root within the ground 

Rich MINES branch out, Iron and Lead are found. 
Better than Peru's gold or Mexico's 

Which cannot weapon us against our foes, 

Nor make us howes, nor siths, nor plough-shares mend: 
Without which tools mens honest lives would end.** 


About 1642 an iron works to which the colony gave a 
twenty-one-year monopoly was set up at Lynn by John Win- 
throp, Jr. A few years later the same company began a works 
at Braintree; in behalf of this second enterprise Winthrop, 
who had gone to England in 1642 to obtain money and work- 
men, had returned the next year with £1,000, stock, and 
divers laborers. In 1644 the London adventurers sent over 
a Mr. Leader to take charge of the enterprise; Boston gave 
three thousand acres, and the town of Dorchester fifteen hun- 
dred.** To both works further privileges were granted by the 
colony, such as the right to use any timber, clay, wood, or 


27 Danforth, Almanac, 1648, page for December. The efforts of John Win- 
throp, Jr., to mine lead at Tantiusque, some sixty miles west of Boston, were 
unsuccessful. Various digging agreements were made in 1644, 1657, and 1658, 
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labor; the absence of roads added to the expense of shipments; digging proved 
difficult; and to increase the disheartening experience the Dutch captured 
several early shipments. Proceedings, American Antiquarian Society, xIv 
(1900-1901) : G. H. Haynes, “ The Tale of Tantiusques,” 475-478; Proceedings, 
American Antiquarian Society, x1 (1899-1900) : Edward G. Porter, “ Remarks 
on Original Documents of Lead Mines,” 113-115; S. E. Morison, Builders of 
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turf at hand. Undertakers and adventurers and their agents 
and servants were allowed twenty-one-year exemptions from 
taxes, easements, contributions, or other public charges. All 
employees of the work were relieved of military training. 
And lastly, once domestic needs were met, exportation was 
to be permitted.” 

By May, 1645, between twelve and fifteen hundred pounds 
had been spent, and an additional fifteen hundred were still 
required to finish the forge and pay workmen.” The Lynn 
works had some degree of success; Winthrop notes that in 
1648 it ran eight tons a week and that its bar iron was as good 
as the Spanish." It was at a forge here that Joseph Jenks made 
his engines and tools.** In 1651 William Aubrey bought a 
Boston waterfront for the Lynn undertakers; the same year 
saw one hundred pounds of ironware “ adventured ” to New 
Amsterdam and the Delaware.* By 1660 the development of 
this enterprise is said to have cost the London merchants 
£14,000." In 1653, however, the Braintree works were bank- 
rupt; the deputies for the undertakers sued the agent, then 
Mr. John Gyfford, charging fraud; the judgment against him 
amounted to £12,025." 

The causes of this failure at Braintree are significant in that 
they typify the handicaps under which colonial industry 
labored. As early as November 4, 1646, the house of deputies 
found it necessary to answer Mr. Leader’s complaints with 
the statement that, realizing the benefits of the iron works, 
“both by furnishing this place with that commodity at rea- 
sonable rates, and by bringing in other commodities in ex- 


change of iron exported,” they were willing to lend aid in 
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every way; yet “ if your iron may not be had here without 
ready money, what advantage will it be to us if we have no 
money to purchase it?” If they must go without iron as often 
as their money failed, the colonists would prefer to import 
iron in exchange for corn and pipestaves. True, staple com- 
modities usually drew in specie, but the investors in the iron 
works were English, and “ when the proceed of what shallbe 
exported neuer retournes to the country, when shall wee ex- 
pect our advantage? ” ** The letter describes the effects of the 
scarcity of money upon this industry. It was difficult to obtain 
English capital when investors demanded the remittance of 
profits to the mother country in specie; the colonists, in turn, 
were unable to buy the products of the iron works, however 
necessary they might be to their welfare, if they had to pay for 
them in specie. A further difficulty was the high cost of labor 
— fully two or three times that in England.” These factors 
discouraged the enterprise; and when combined with the 
fraud, or mismanagement, of Gyfford, they wrecked the un- 
dertaking at Braintree. They impeded that at Lynn. 

Still another industry arose to supply a lack of what pre- 
viously had been brought in from England. Early in 1640 
the manufacture of linen and cotton wool began to be en- 
couraged, and in October a bounty of three pence on every 
shilling’s worth of linen, wool, or cotton cloth was estab- 
lished. Although it was withdrawn the following June because 
the deputies felt “that all publike charges which may bee 
spared should bee taken of the countrey,” the same legisla- 
ture expressed concern for the “ want of cloathing which is 
like to come upon us next winter” and, giving notice of a 
variety of wild hemp, ordered the towns to encourage the 
gathering of it and instruct persons in its manufacture.** Also 
all masters of families “ should see that their children and 
servants should be industriously employed, so as the morn- 
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ings and evenings and other seasons may not be lost, as for- 
merly they have been (and if it be continued will certainly 
bring us to poverty) .” ** 

By 1643 Winthrop wrote of the situation: “ Our supplies 
from England failing much, men began to look about them, 
and fell to a manufacture of cotton, whereof we had store 
from Barbados, and of hemp and flax, wherein Rowley . . . 
exceeded all other towns.” * At the same time to the objection, 
“You are like to want cloth hereafter,” the author of New 
Englands First Fruits replied that they were already making 
fustians, dimities, and linens, that they had a thousand sheep, 
and in a short time hoped to have woolen cloth; that by trade 
to other parts they would be supplied; and that skins could 
be made into servants’ garments, “ so that God is leading us 
by the hand into a way of cloathing.” ** 

But the European wars continued to disturb trade and to 
alarm the Bay, and in 1645, 1646, 1648, 1654, and 1656 fur- 
ther laws were passed to encourage the textile industry.“ 
It is evident that in spite of previous legislation much cloth 
had been imported; in 1653 an invoice of goods “ sent to New 
England for the account of the Commonwealth” confirms 
this by listing “ hose, serges, cloth, rugs, blankets, bolsters, 
stuffs. . . .” ** Although the Yorkshire men of Rowley had a 
brisk trade in weaving, John Hull wrote in 1655, and again 
in 1657, that the colony got most of its clothing from England. 
Doubtless he referred to the better grades.** By 1660 the 
colony was supplying its own market on such an increasing 
scale that it drew complaints in England a year later when 
wool merchants began not only to foresee the loss of the 
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colonial market but even to fear the competition of colonial 
exports in the near future. Yet a marginal quantity of fine 
cloth was still imported in order that all colonial needs might 
be satisfied.“ 

And now we turn to those industries which were developed 
primarily to secure remittances with which old-world manu- 
factures and luxuries might be imported. When immigration 
ended, the need of a staple commodity was immediately un- 
derstood. On October 7, 1641, it was voted: “ Forasmuch as 
it appeareth to this Court that wheate is like to bee a staple 
commodity, and that a ship is with all convenient speede to 
bee set fourth, and fraited with wheate, for the fetching in of 
such forraine commodities as wee stand in need of,” no bread 
or cakes were to be made of wheat flour.** Beef products, too, 
were among the early exports, but at the same time efforts 
were made to develop a more valuable variety. 

Fishing had thrived from the founding of the colony, and 
together with furs supplied the principal items of export 
before 1640. The investment required was inconsiderable, 
for New England in the early days carried on off-shore fishing 
in small shallops. Often the boats were built by the fishermen, 
or they could be rented for the season at £3 to be paid in dry 
fish or other goods.** That trade in this commodity might be 
as brisk as possible and the quality in good repute, prepara- 
tion of fish for export was carefully regulated and inspection 
provided.** Among the most important centres for the indus- 
try were Dorchester, Salem, Ipswich, Charlestown, Straw- 
berry Bank, or Piscataqua, and Marblehead.” 
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Although this development of fishing did not have its ori- 
gins in the conditions of 1640 and was not gravely affected by 
the scarcity of labor and capital, fish received a stimulus as a 
staple commodity well suited to the new trade. Since the 
industry was expanding at a time when trade was uncertain, a 
supply of the salt needed to preserve the fish became a serious 
concern; every encouragement was given to various projects 
for its colonial manufacture. Yet these schemes for home pro- 
duction of salt were never successful enough to meet the 
demand." 

In 1645, writing with reference to the West Indies, George 
Downing noted fish as one of the “ certainest commodities 
you can carry for these parts. . . .” ** In Spain, Bilbao and 
Malaga were the harbors for receiving; in the islands north- 
west of Africa, Teneriffe. By 1660 thirteen hundred Massa- 
chusetts vessels were fishing at Cape Sable.** Of the industry 
Hubbard remarks: “ It was the first improvement that ever 
was made of this coast, so it is still the most certain and stable 
commodity the country affordeth.” * In 1648 Samuel Dan- 
forth rhymes the situation thus: 


Some silver mine, if any here doe wish, 
They it may finde in the bellyes of our fish.** 


Important before 1640, fish continued to be a valuable export, 
increasing in value as New England shipping developed and 
wider markets opened. 

After 1640, moreover, exports of lumber grew to be of 
major importance as shipments of clapboards, hoops, pipe- 
staves, and masts became increasingly profitable. Prior to that 
time lumber had been needed in the colony, for it was not 
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until May, 1640, that “ the order that restrained pipe staves, 
plank, and other wrought timber from being transported is 
repealed.” ** In 1642 provision was made that all casks should 
be of London standard, inspected and marked before being 
put for sale. The next year clapboards, hoops, pipestaves, and 
masts were listed among the staple commodities which were 
partly and would be further improved. In 1648 the coopers, 
who had contemplated the measure for three: years, were 
finally incorporated for the well-ordering of their occupa- 
tion.” 

So important to the colony was the trade in pipestaves by 
1646 that upon receiving complaint “ of the insufficiency of 
our pipe staves, in regard especially of wormeholes, whereby 
the commodity is like to be prohibited . . . , to the greate 
damage of the country” men were appointed at Boston, 
Charlestown, Salem, and Piscataqua to inspect staves destined 
for Spain, Portugal, or any of their dominions.** It was re- 
marked in 1647 that coopers were enriching themselves, 
“having their plenty of stuff at a cheap rate, and by reason 
of trade with foreign parts abundance of work.” * 

After 1650 another lumber industry developed — the trade 
in masts and naval supplies. At this time ship-building was 
of prime importance to England, for her merchants, alarmed 
at Dutch “ presumptions and violent actings,” strove to de- 
stroy their first competitor.” To New England they looked 
for naval supplies and conferred often with Edward Winslow 
on the matter. By February, 1653, a definite plan was ready 
whereby the colonies were to send ten thousand barrels of tar 
at a reasonable price. From England a factor was to be sent 
to arrange the sale of goods most vendible in New England; 
a first shipment to the value of £5,000 would be made through 
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Mr. Hopkins and Nehemiah Bourne; between one hundred 
and fifty and two hundred youths were to be sent to persons 
who would pay for them in masts or tar.** Cloth and ironware 
were at once sent to the colony in ships pressed into service; 
and in March, 1653, the council of state wrote to the United 
Colonies of New England to encourage the manufacture of 
naval stores, stating that England was concerned not only with 
rendering its own supply more certain and less dependent 
upon other countries, but with increasing the trade and wel- 
fare of the colonies as well. In October and November, 1653, 
masts, tar, and other commodities valued at £3,100 were 
shipped from New England under this agreement.* There- 
after tar, resin, and turpentine do not often appear on in- 
voices; most of the cargoes consisted of masts. Trade grew so 
rapidly that December, 1656, found Thomas Broughton and 
Peter Cole of Massachusetts assuring the naval commission- 
ers that they “ have furnished the state for years with such 
New England masts as were required; it would be an advan- 
tage if they would make a contract with him [Cole] for a 
yearly supply.” * Thus stimulated, the industry provided a 
part of the much valued English remittances. 

But by far the most important of the industries devel- 
oped after 1640 was that of ship-building. Prior to that year 
most of the trade was in English or foreign-owned vessels. 
Winthrop wrote of the months preceding February, 1641: 
“ The general fear of want of foreign commodities, now our 
money was gone, and that things were like to go well in Eng- 
land, set us on work to provide shipping of our own... . 
The work was hard to accomplish for want of money, etc., but 
our shipwrights were content to take such pay as the country 
could make.” * By June, Salem and Boston had each launched 
a ship; in October the court provided for inspection and laid 
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down specifications for ship-building, “ which is a busines of 
great importance for the common good.” * During the sum- 
mer of 1642 five ships more were built: three at Boston, one 
at Salem, one at Dorchester; the latter, a ship of two hundred 
tons, had made eighty per cent. profit by the end of the 
year.” One of the most skilled and successful of the ship- 
wrights was Richard Hollingworth, of Salem. At his death in 
1654 the inventory listed “ a greate ketch on the stocks, 1g0li.; 
a lighter on the stocks, 18li.; a lesser ketch on the stocks, 
7li.” * It is evident that the industry had grown to sizeable 
proportions by this time. 

By 1660 it could be said that, while in 1633 there were not 
more than three shallops and a few canoes belonging to any 
in the colony, now 


It is wonderfull to see the many Vessels belonging to the Country 
of all sorts and seizes, from Shipps of some reasonable burthen to 
Skiffes and Cannoes, many other Shipps of Burthen from 350 
Tunns to 150 have been built there, and many more in time may 
be, And I am confident there hath not in any place out of so 
small a number of People been raised so many able Seamen and 
Commanders as there hath been. 


Thus, about 1648 Massachusetts found itself on the way back 
to progress and prosperity. By that time the objections which 
might have been made to the colony in 1643 had been met. 
Cloth was being made within Massachusetts, but the finer 
grades were still imported; staples for export had been pro- 
vided in the form of fish, pipestaves, masts, skins, beef, and 
pork. The remittances from these made possible the pur- 
chase of the European goods which were needed; coopers 
were flourishing; but most important was the item of ships 
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which provided the nexus between colonial staples and, no 
less necessary, markets for their sale. By 1648 Samuel Dan- 
forth wrote of the return of good times in a burst of meta- 
phorical exuberance: 


Few think, who only hear but doe not see, 

That PLENTY groweth much upon this tree, 

That since the mighty COW her crown hath lost, 

In every place shee’s made to rule the rost: 

That heaps of Wheat, Pork, Bisket, Beef, and Beer, 
Masts, Pipe-staves, Fish should store both farre and neer, 
Which fetch in Wines, Cloth, Sweets and good Tobacc- 
O be contented then, you cannot lack. 


Ill 


If the development of staples was of prime importance to 
this happy turn of events, without the development of trade, 
however, the colony might still have floundered in the depths 
of 1640. With trade came real and substantial plenty. When 
shipping in English and foreign bottoms had been shut off, 
only a new commerce could take its place. Worse yet, the 
Dutch and French, moreover, were capturing the beaver 
traffic, another of the original bases of exchange with Eng- 
land; “ so as our means of returns for English commodities 
were grown very short.” 

The first of the new markets which were found to meet 
these conditions were in the West Indies, where pipestaves, 
fish, lumber, grain, pork, and other food products procured 
cotton wool, tobacco, salt, rum, coin, and bills of exchange. 
In July, 1642, a Dutch ship sold the Bay Colony salt from 
the West Indies for planks and pipestaves, and eight months 
later Winthrop wrote of two ketches having been sent to the 
islands for cotton." By the fall of 1645 George Downing in- 
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formed John Winthrop, Jr., that pork, fish, and beef were 
certain of a market in the islands; the next year citizens of 
Salem planned to send out an agent to arrange for a supply 
of cotton wool. Besides this direct trade New Englanders be- 
gan, at an early date, to ship produce to Spanish or Portu- 
guese ports, stopping at the West Indies on the return voy- 
age where part of the European cargo of wines, cloth, and 
sugar was exchanged for tobacco, indigo, cotton, and wool.” 

Thus by 1648 this trade had begun to assume considerable 
proportions. In that year New England was supplying money 
to her English agent by way of Barbados."* At the same time 
a plague swept the West Indies, and the colonial legislature 
of Massachusetts ordered all ships to anchor before passing 
the castle on penalty of a £100 fine."* When the loyalist up- 
risings in the islands led to an act of parliament in October, 
1650, prohibiting trade with Barbados, Antigua, Virginia, 
and Bermuda, Winslow at once petitioned the admiralty for 
approval of New England's trade with these regions; the gen- 
eral court also urged that the case of Massachusetts was dif- 
ferent from that of other colonies."* When the prohibition 
was raised in 1651, “ New Englanders steadily increased their 
sales of fish, pipestaves, and provisions until by about 1658 
they were easily the largest exporters of these commodities 
to the island [Barbados].” ** 

By 1655 New England got the business of provisioning 
the commonwealth fleet in the islands in addition to her regu- 
lar trade. Admiral Penn wrote from Barbados, “ What pro- 
visions they [New England] have to spare are usually sent to 
this island for sale, where the inhabitants give excessive rates 
for all they bring.” New England was so pressed that ships 
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were often delayed at Boston until mills should grind corn 
and bakers should make bread.” So profitable was this trade 
with both the fleet and the planters that colonial investments 
grew apace. When in December, 1658, a great fire swept 
Barbados, “sundry in New England had a share in that 
loss.” ** About 1660 Maverick noted: “ It is a wonder to con- 
sider how many thousand neat beasts and hogs are yearly 
killed, and soe have been for many yeares past for Provision 
in the Countrey and sent abroad to supply Newfoundland, 
Barbados, and Jamaica.” * 

North of New England lay another source of valuable trade. 
To Cape Sable Island and to other parts of Nova Scotia the 
colonists sent provisions and lumber for fish, oil, sea-horse 
teeth, or bills of exchange. During the second French occupa- 
tion of Nova Scotia (1633 to 1654) New England carried on 
a brisk trade with D’Aulnay and La Tour, the rival gover- 
nors of Port Royal and Acadia; by 1653 La Tour was so in 
debt to Edward Gibbons that he had given a mortgage of 
£4,000 on Fort St. John and the plantation adjoining.” After 
the English captured the region in 1654, New England held 
on to her commerce there, for the English governor, Colonel 
Thomas Temple, remarked in 1659 that he had paid New 
England merchants {5,000 and was sure that they had been 
great gainers by him. The next year Temple gave a “ State- 
ment of his debts, increased by being forced to deal with 
New England merchants, and pay cent. per cent. for what 
he has had.” ** At the same time that commerce with the West 
Indies was expanding trade among the continental colonies 
was growing. By 1648 the Virginia traffic was so considerable 
that at Christmas of that year “ There were trading in Vir- 
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ginia, ten ships from London, two from Bristol, twelve Hol- 
landers, and seven from New England.” * 

Markets no less valuable than those in the West Indies were 
developed in Spain and Portugal, and their islands off Africa. 
This trade was complementary to that carried on with those 
of the Carribean Sea, bringing to New England not only the 
products of the two areas but the profits of carriage between 
them. Thus on the Trial, the first ship built in Boston, Mr. 
Coytmore found an “ extraordinary good market for his pipe 
staves and fish ” in Fayal and returned by way of St. Christo- 
pher’s with wine and sugar which he sold for cotton, tobacco, 
some iron, gold, and silver; “ So, through the Lord’s blessing, 
they made a good voyage, which did much to encourage the 
merchants, and make wine and sugar and cotton very plenti- 
ful, and cheap, in the country.” * 

After 1643 these voyages increased, taking in Bilbao, Mal- 
aga, and the Canaries. In 1645 appears the first mention of 
trade in negro slaves when a Boston ship carried a cargo of 
them from the Isle of Maio to Barbados. The same year 
Stephen Winthrop wrote from Teneriffe: “Here we find 
many ships of our country,” and it was here at the beginning 
of his career that Samuel Winthrop took employment “ to 
be perfected in the calling of a merchant” with Ferdinand 
“ Bodge.” Of the latter he wrote: “ By reason of his new 
begun trade with New England . . . his chief servants are 
sent to New England to order his business there. . . . Al- 
though their cargo be the most wine, they will next year fur- 
nish the country with all sorts of commodities from France 
and England for truck of fish and corn. . . .” * In 1647 Ed- 
ward Johnson noted the considerable amount of bread and 
fish that had been sent to Portugal and Spain for wines. The 
next year a scarcity of corn lay upon the colony and “ came 
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by occasion of our transporting much to the West Indies, and 
the Portugal and Spanish Islands.” ** 

By 1648, therefore, the trade with the eastern Atlantic had 
also reached a flourishing condition. One of the first to get 
under way, its value was apparent to New Englanders, who 
fitted ships for Spanish and Portuguese ports as soon as they 
could supply them. 

Lastly, there was that trade with England, the disruption 
of which in 1640 prompted the enterprises which have been 
described. Between 1640 and 1650 there is little evidence that 
the colony was able to purchase from England much besides 
the finer grades of cloth and rigging for the ships that were 
being built. The traffic in masts began in 1652. This trade 
was of such great value to English ship-building, that it re- 
ceived constant encouragement. Payments were made par- 
tially by cloth, ironware, and other British goods; but to a 
surprising extent the admiralty seems to have paid in bills 
of exchange. This, together with the remittances for provision- 
ing the fleet at Jamaica, told so heavily on the English govern- 
ment that in 1656 Captain Thomas Alderne of the victualling 
office complained to the admiralty commissioners, “ If the 
New England bills interfere this week to lessen my receipts, 
I will only say that I judge it more equitable to pay those that 
lose forty percent by what they deliver than those that get 
so much by their remitments.” * Although the trade with 
England flourished in the fifties, it does not account for the 
return of prosperity at the end of the previous decade. The 
explanation lies rather in commerce with the West Indies, 
Spain, Portugal, and their colonial possessions. 

In May, 1650, a committee consisting of Richard Belling- 
ham, Increase Nowell, Francis Willoughby, William Haw- 
thorne, and John Allen was appointed to consider “ the booke 
entituled Lex Mercatorja, and make retourne of what they 
conceave therein maybe necessarily, vsefully and beneficjally 
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improoved, for the dividing of maritjne affajres in this juris- 
diccion.” * In 1652 a council for trade was established, “ that 
euery man may knowe whether, and to whome, and at what 
tjmes to come to discouer thejre greivances, and to advise of 
meanes for remedije, as also to propose their seuerall in- 
genuous wajes for promoting of trade.’’** New committees 
of trade for the individual counties of Massachusetts were 
established in November, 1655; “ whereby both merchandiz- 
ing may be encouraged and the hands also of the husbandman 
may not wax weary in his imployment, and, for begetting a 
right vnderstanding and a loving compljance betweene 
both.” * Already, it would seem, the antagonism of merchant 
to small farmer was developing. 

How the merchant profited by the rapid expansion of trade 
appears from an interesting law entered in 1651. The purpose 
was to tax business on the same basis as real property — that 
taxes might be “ equally borne by all” and that some might 
not be “eased,” since a farmer's estate was easily apparent 
and taxable “ but the estates of marchants, in the hands of 
neibours, straungers, or theire factors, are not so obuious to 
view, but, . . . beinge of great valew,” should henceforth 
bear a full proportion of all levies. The members who voted 
against the act included such merchants as Leverett, Clarke, 
Glover, Allen, and Gookin.” It is also interesting to note that 
the law appears in the records of the deputies and not in 
those of the magistrates. Such practices as the law refers to 
continued, however, for in 1653 Robert Keayne acknowl- 
edged in his will that although his estate was worth £4,000, 
it had never been valued in the rates at more than £1,000, 
and sometimes at less than that; but, he declared, no man was 
“ bound in conscience to make known his whole estate and 
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suffer himself to be valued to the most extent thereof, if he 
can honestly prevent it.” Keayne likewise felt bound to ex- 
plain how he could accumulate an estate of £4,000 “ with a 
good conscience or without oppression in my calling.” But 
he concluded, “ Now to get £4,000 in forty or fifty years is 
not {100 a year clear gain one year with another, which we 
account to be no great matter in driving but a small trade by 
an industrious and provident man, especially where there is 
no great trusting of chapmen or giving of credit. . . .” Any 
man with two or three thousand pounds “to manage in a 
way of trade, I think he may very lawfully and honestly get 
£200 a year by it clear. . . .” * The rate of profit is inter- 
esting. 

Boston, Charlestown, Salem, and Ipswich had risen as the 
maritime towns of New England; whereas they had early 
been forced to import even beer and bread and had been 
despised as a barren land, now they had so increased that: 


They have not only fed their elder sisters, Virginia, Barbadoes, 
and many of the Summer Islands; . . . even the fertile isle of 
Britain, besides Portugal, hath had many a mouthful of bread 
and flesh from us, in exchange of their Madeira liquor, and also 
Spain; nor could it be imagined that this wilderness should turn 
a mart for merchants in so short a space. . . . Many a fair ship 
has had her framing and furnishing here, besides lesser vessels, 
barques, and ketches; many a master besides common seamen, 
had their first learning in this colony.” 


As the decade of the forties slipped away, the waterfront 
of Boston was so built up with wharves that by 1652 there 
were no less than thirty, the property of Edward Bendall, Val- 
entine Hill, John Milom, Walter Merry, Richard Bellingham, 
Edward Tynge, John Anderson, Christopher Lawson, George 
Halsall, Nicholas Upsall, David Phippen, and Thomas Bree- 
don.” 
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By 1648 those who prospered in the colony were first the 
merchants skilled in foreign commerce and secondly seamen; 
for “ shipping increaseth every day and would be far more 
had they masters to manage the work.” * The next year a 
military watch had to be established in the ports of Boston 
and Charlestown because of the “ many ships in the harbor, 
and divers of them strangers.” * In 1651 new provisions for 
courts were necessary, because “suites at lawe are groune 
more frequent of late . . . and especially in the toune of Bos- 
ton, by reason of the greate concourse of people and increase 
of trade there, whereby County Courts are much prolonged. 

. -”* In 1652 a contemporary remarked: “ When I speak 
of New England, understand it of that part which hath got 
the precedency (by reason of shipping) and start of the rest, 
sc. the Massachusetts. . . .” * 

By 1660 so great was the increase of prosperity that Hull 
records, “ there hath come into our harbor of Boston near 
one hundred sail of ships, this year, of ours and strangers, 
and all laden hence.” * With trade so well afoot Massachusetts 
had not only solved most of the problems which had to be 
faced in 1640 but was firmly established in the course which 
would eventually give her the commercial leadership of the 
English colonies. The development of such industries as 
leather, iron, textiles, lumber, fish, and ship-building supplied 
domestic needs; no less significant, the exportation of these 
products secured the remittances which made possible an ever- 
expanding trade. The first American depression had trans- 
formed the colony; the sudden disappearance of prosperity 
had encouraged a transition from an agricultural to a di- 


versified economy. 
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“FRIENDS” OF THE CONSTITUTION, 1836 
EDITED BY JOHN PERRY PRITCHETT 


HE election of 1836 found the ranks of the Whigs in con- 

fusion as opposed to the comparatively solid line of the 
Democrats. The followers of Jackson were strongly entrenched be- 
hind their standard-bearer, Martin Van Buren; but the Whigs, 
while they agreed in purpose,’ disagreed on the question of a 
leader. The problem was one of arraying the disarray into a com- 
pact phalanx, of uniting the entire group under the command 
of any one capable of promoting harmony. Many were the at- 
tempts made to find such a person.* One of these was the endeavor 
of certain citizens of Massachusetts to focus the efforts of the Whig 
party by choosing Daniel Webster.* This ineffectual endeavor had 
more than one interesting and significant aspect. As an integral 
part of the scheme, circular letters were sent out to practically 
every section of the country with the general idea of taking the 
pulse of the nation, and the specific objective of furthering the 
candidacy of the favorite son of Massachusetts.* 


1 The national Whig party was born in the year 1834. It was made up 
of a heterogeneous mixture of anti-administration forces, the most con- 
spicuous being National Republicans, of the Adams-Clay-Webster following. 
These strange and diverse elements were not bound together because of any 
common ideals in government or political principles but rather because of 
their embittered antagonism to Andrew Jackson and Jacksonian democracy. 
Their one and only real object was to destroy Jackson and Jacksonian de- 
mocracy irretrievably. “A more incongruous combination of contradictions 
and a more sinister and unholy alliance than that of the Whigs . . . has never 
appeared in the political life of the Republic. These men held common opin- 
ions on none of the fundamental principles of government. . . . The only 
plank in the platform of this ragged array on which all could stand was a 
hatred of Andrew Jackson. That was the open sesame of the temple.” See, 
particularly, Arthur Charles Cole, The Whig Party in the South (Washing- 
ton, 1913), Chapter 1; Claude Bowers, The Party Battles of the Jackson 
Period (Boston, 1922) , 357 ff.; Claude Moore Fuess, Daniel Webster (Boston, 
1930), 1, 22 ff. and 38 ff. 

2 William MacDonald, Jacksonian Democracy, 1829-1837 (New York, 1906) , 
299; Cole, The Whig Party in the South, 32 ff.; Bowers, The Party Battles of 
the Jackson Period, 431 ff. 

3 George Ticknor Curtis, Life of Daniel Webster (New York, 1893), 1, 
502 ff. 
4 See the draft of the H. A. Dearborn letter, dated August 12, 1833, in 
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One of these,® addressed to John Woods of Hamilton, Ohio, — 
owner and editor of the Hamilton Intelligencer — and signed by 
Warren Dutton, Edward Everett, Abbott Lawrence, Franklin 
Dexter, and Rufus Choate, is of more than ordinary historical 
interest. It shows the extreme hostility of the Whigs of Massachu- 
setts and New England toward the Democrats and what were called 
usurpations of power.* More specifically it reveals a group of 
gentlemen of Massachusetts who were most eager to concentrate 
the opposition to the administration and unite it in the support 
of Daniel Webster. These gentlemen would, however, cheerfully 
have waived their personal preference for Webster had there been 
any clear prospect that the state rights party of the South would 
have joined with them in supporting any candidate of their 
principles. Although they were willing to give up Webster, they 
would not compromise upon political tenets. Neither would the 
southerners. The “ friends of the constitution,” as these New 
Englanders designated themselves and their followers, could not, 
without grossly discrediting their reputation for consistency, join 
with the Calhounites in taking a president from the southern 
school. 

In the light of these facts, and others of perhaps more impor- 
tance, the Massachusetts Whigs looked to Webster as the most 
logical candidate. They firmly believed that he alone could merge 
the Whigs and the anti-masons of New York and New England; 
and they believed that he was as likely as any one else to do it in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. But, at last, when the time came for these 
several states to nominate, most Whigs and anti-masons failed to 
support him. Only Massachusetts gave him her endorsement.’ 

The men who signed the document were all close associates of 
Daniel Webster. Edward Everett and Rufus Choate were indebted 
to him for much of their success in local politics. It was largely 
due to his power within the state — he held the reins in Massa- 
chusetts — that when John Davis was appointed to the Senate in 


C. H. Van Tyne, The Letters of Daniel Webster (New York, 1902), 185 ff. 
This appears to have been the first of the circular letters despatched. 

5 This document, which is published here, is in the possession of the 
contributor. 

6 Edgar E. Robinson, The Evolution of American Political Parties (New 
York, 1924) , 109. 

7 Curtis, Webster, 1, 501 ff; Fuess, Webster, ui, 39 ff. 
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1835, Everett was chosen to succeed him as governor. Both Everett 
and Choate were in line for promotion in Webster's political suc- 
cession scheme in Massachusetts. If Webster won the presidency, 
Everett would go to the Senate, and Choate would become the 
governor of the commonwealth.* 

Although Warren Dutton, Abbott Lawrence, and Franklin 
Dexter did not fit into Webster's plans for the future, they were 
no less attached to his cause. Abbott Lawrence, wealthy Bosto- 
nian, manufacturer and congressman, was one of the senator's 
closest friends. For several years he had actively supported him in 
politics.* Franklin Dexter's endorsement of Webster probably 
was less due to friendship than to a firm conviction in his po- 
litical principles. Dexter was one of Massachusetts’s ablest lawyers, 
though he rarely practised, because he possessed independent 
means. In at least two law cases he was arrayed against Webster: 
defense, Daniel Webster, plaintiff, versus Theodore Lyman for 
criminal libel, 1828; and defense, Knapp brothers on trial for mur- 
der, 1830.° Warren Dutton, the first to sign the circular letter, was 
in many respects the most ardent supporter of the nomination. He 
was a Boston lawyer and banker of no mean ability; and he was 
a man of considerable wealth and influence in the thirties. It was 
only natural that Lawrence and he should both, as business men, 
endorse Webster for the presidency. No better champion for busi- 
ness interests could have been sent to the White House. 

The document was addressed to John Woods of Hamilton, 
Ohio, because of his well known opposition to Andrew Jackson 
and Jacksonian democracy. For six years he bitterly denounced 
the Democrats and their policies in the columns of the Hamilton 
Intelligencer, which he owned and edited. It was his anti-Jacksoni- 
anism that cost him a reélection to the Congress in 1828.2" Woods 


8 Fuess, Webster, 1, 346; u, 40 ff.; Dictionary of American Biography, 1, 
87 and vi, 223. 

® Dictionary of American Biography, x1, 44 ff.; Fuess, Webster, 352 ff. 

10 Dictionary of American Biography, v, 276; Curtis, Webster, 1, 378 f£.; 
Fuess, Webster, 1, 173 ff.; 1, 292 ff.; [Abner Forbes], Richest Men of Massachu- 
setts (Boston, 1852) , 56; Professional and Industrial History of Suffolk County, 
Massachusetts (Boston, 1894) , 11, 260 ff.; 11, 501, 503. 

11 The Biographical Cyclopedia and Portrait Gallery, with an Historical 
Sketch of the State of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1895) , v1, 1447; Henry Howe, Histori- 
cal Collections of Ohio (Columbus, 1899) , 1, 348. 
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at first favored the nomination of Webster on the Whig ticket, 
but later switched his support to William Henry Harrison.” 


(PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL) 


Boston, 20TH AucusT, 1834. 
Sm, 

The undersigned, in behalf of themselves and other gentlemen 
of Massachusetts, who are desirous of concentrating the opposition 
to the administration, and uniting it in support of the strongest 
Candidate for the Presidency, are anxious to learn with precision 
the state of feeling in your part of the Country, and to communi- 
cate with you confidentially on the subject. — 

In our apprehension, the time has arrived, when it is absolutely 
necessary that the friends of the Constitution, in different states, 
should understand each other. — We are not without fears, that 
longer delay to act in concert may be productive of serious injury 
to the cause, which we all have at heart. — Recent demonstrations 
of public sentiment, in this quarter, will probably have lead [sic] 
you to the inference, that there is a very strong disposition, not to 
say a fixed purpose, to bring forward Mr. Webster.** — Had there 
been a clear prospect, that the state rights’ a of the South, 
would unite with us in supporting any candidate of our principles, 
we would cheerfully have waived our personal preference for Mr. 
Webster. — But that event, if ever ed probable, has long 
ceased to be so; and the possibility of such an arrangement has 
recently been disclaimed, in direct terms, by the Telegraph}* 
which is understood to speak the sentiments of Mr. Calhoun and 
the states rights’ party generally. — Mr. Calhoun, himself, or some 
gentlemen of the same principles, will undoubtedly be supported, 
in the South, by the majority of those opposed to Mr. Van. Buren. 
— It is unnecessary to say, that the friends of the Constitution here, 
could not, without grossly discrediting their consistency, unite in 
electing a President, from that school of politics. — 

It appears to us also clear to demonstration, that no person can 
be brought forward, with the slightest hope of success, who does 
not unite the strength of the National republicans and Anti- 
masonic parties. — Nothing short of this will carry either of the 
great middle states (including Ohio) ; and it is doubtful whether 
any thing short of it will carry New England. — We are confident 
that Mr. Webster alone can unite those two parties in New Eng- 


12 These facts are noted in pencil on the document. Who made the nota- 
tion is not known. 

18 The letter is in the handwriting of Edward Everett. 

14 See Curtis, Webster, t, 502; Van Tyne, Letters of Daniel Webster, 18s ff. 
15 The Washington, D. C., Daily Telegraph. 
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land and New York; — and that he is as likely as any other indi- 
vidual to do it, in Pennsylvania and Ohio. — His pros there- 
fore, at present, is far better than that of any other individual 
named as a Whig candidate. 

We state these views strongly, because we are convinced of their 
soundness. — We invite an exposition equally frank, decided, and 
confidential from you; and should be much gratified, in a con- 
tinued correspondence, to co-operate with you in bringing about 
an effectual remedy for the intolerable evils, under which the 
country suffers.— We should be happy to learn from you, the 
views, entertained by yourself and friends of the prospects of other 
persons, who have been named as candidates; and should your 
general opinion coincide with ours, we are particularly solicit- 
ous to have the benefit of your judgment as to the time and man- 
ner of a more formal nomination. — 

We are, Sir, with high respect, 

Your obedient servants, 
Warren DUTTON 
Epwarp Everett 
Apsott LAWRENCE 
FRANKLIN DEXTER 


Rurus CHOATE. 
Joun Woons, Esg., 
HAMILTON, OHIO. 


A POSTSCRIPT TO THE LAST PURITAN 
DANIEL AARON 


R. SANTAYANA’S book is not a conventional novel and 

should not be regarded as such; most of his characters are 
thin abstractions, or, like Oliver and Mario, philosophical atti- 
tudes dressed up like real people and serving as convenient mouth- 
pieces for the writer. Rather it is a modern comedy of “ humours,” 
pathetic, wise, and droll, which allows the author smilingly to 
observe the aberrations of his puppets until they are satisfactorily 
destroyed by their ruling passions. But the “ genial philosopher ” 
has written more than pleasing ironies; there are social and po- 
litical implications in his book particularly interesting, because 
they are part of that “ poetic truth” which he purports to ex- 
pound. It is with his social and political gospel that the author 
of this note would take issue. The witty Mario charges the philoso- 
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pher with “ laying down the law for the universe, physical and 
moral,” and that is exactly what Mr. Santayana does in his neat, 
undogmatic manner, slyly announcing these truths as if they were 
well accepted generalizations too obvious to discuss. Perhaps Mario 
is not jesting when he suggests that his friend “can’t help an- 
tagonizing those who take a different view.” 

For our purposes, there are two important characters in The 
Last Puritan, Oliver Alden and Mario Van de Weyer, represent- 
ing the old and the new, respectively. The former is carefully 
invented, sympathetically cut to pieces, and ruefully but firmly 
consigned to the dust of the past; the latter is a joyous reflection 
of what modern man should and will be. The fact that Mario is 
an arch-conservative does not prevent Mr. Santayana from main- 
taining this (he uses “ modern” in a special sense), but before 
elaborating on that theme, it is necessary to analyze the two types 
more closely. 

It is not difficult to catch the essence of Oliver, child of woe. 
Mr. Santayana has created his young Puritan with scrupulous if 
malicious care, blasting him from the very first with a “ thin 
spun ” heritage and a pernicious environment. Even Oliver's un- 
questioned gifts can not transcend these barriers. We are told, first 
of all, that “ his puritanism had never been a mere timidity or 
fanaticism or calculated hardness; it was a deep and speculative 
thing; hatred of all shams, scorn of all mummeries, a bitter merci- 
less pleasure in hard facts.” From the beginning, he accepted the 
obligations of his position, making no distinction between work 
and play. Both were performed with high seriousness, measured 
with a moral ruler, and solemnly digested. Tolerating no com- 
promise, chasing after an elusive truth, and hindered by his “ petri- 
fied conscience ” and “ moral cramp,” Oliver reaches his ignoble 
and humorous end. Searching for Mr. Santayana’s meaning, we 
find a possible explanation in one of his remarks about Hamlet: 
His sense for what is good and ideal is strong enough to raise him 
above worldliness and a gross optimism, but it is far too negative 
and poor to inspire creation in the imaginative sphere or better 
action in the world. 

Thus Hamlet, Faust, Pierre, Oliver, and the host of similar young 
malcontents would all come under Mr. Santayana’s indictment 
of “lame idealism,” since they are completely ineffective and 
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offer no convincing substitute for what they damn. In other words, 
Oliver would never approximate the most barren spiritual peace, 
a dilemma, indeed, in which no wary philosopher would care to 
find himself. 

Mario, on the other hand, is Oliver's pleasing and successful 
opposite, untroubled, sane, realistic, content to pluck the flowers 
of the surface without digging into the ground for grimy truths. 
He is no saint looking “ to some impossible Utopia for encourage- 
ment and peace”; here is a “ beautiful jolly Christendom ” to be 
enjoyed, and Mario pays homage to Kipling’s “ God of Things as 
They are!” At the same time, with all his frivolity and corrusca- 
tions, he symbolizes for Oliver “ something great, something an- 
cient and fundamental.” Mr. Santayana means, of course, that 
Mario is the natural man who subscribes to what he broadly 
calls “the living forces of nature,” untainted by any streak of 
murdering intellect, and “ frankly animal.” Moreover, he sug- 
gests that Mario, by playing this smart animal game, is “ more 
American, more modern than Oliver himself.” In the epilogue, 
the philosopher continues in this vein, saying to Mario: “ Your 
modernness sucks in all the sap of the past, like the modernness 
of the new Italy; and any future worth having will spring from 
men like you, not from the weedy intellectuals or self-inhibited 
puritans.” It is at this point that some readers might demur at this 
“ laying down the law of the universe.” 

Just what was significant and valid in Mario’s life that justified 
his bearing “ the torch of true civilization "? Delightful as he is, 
it is difficult to condone his arrogance, complacency, and selfish- 
ness — difficult to appreciate his enthusiastic talk about war and 
politics which sounds like the gush of a blackshirt fire-eater. It 
might be argued with equal strength that Mario is an entertaining 
but not too important member of an insignificant minority, and 
that in Oliver are to be found the necessary attributes for the 
“new” man. Gliver, however, with his “ integrity of purpose and 
scorn of all compromises, practical or theoretical,” who, Mr. 
Santayana acknowledges, might even have accepted “ this red com- 
munist tyranny,” is dismissed as a weedy intellectual; while Mario, 
symbolizing the modernity of the new Italy, remains. 

Without trying to champion dubious Americanisms, it might be 
said that it is precisely Oliver's strong moral integrity, an integrity 
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that Mario sadly lacks, which characterizes what is best in America 
to-day and which exemplifies a trend more modern than Mario's 
“ fundamentalism.” For Oliver is not the last Puritan, and his 
problems are not peculiar to the debilitated scions of Back Bay; 
they are common to any one who is searching for an ideal in a 
world which seems to have few to offer. Mr. Santayana, in ridi- 
culing the idealistic and thwarted Oliver, minimizes his scape- 
goat's rich potentialities and over-emphasizes his petty deficiencies. 
Yet curiously enough, it is Mario who seems dated and old-fash- 
ioned to us; it is Oliver with whom we are spiritually akin. Mr. San- 
tayana is quite at liberty to expound his poetic verities, but the 
“ truth,” even if it be cloaked by some quaint fiction, may lie in 
regions far beyond the restricted boundaries of “ the poet’s heart.” 


MORE ABOUT LOWELL’S “DEAD RAT” 
CARL J. WEBER 


HE September (1936) number of THe New ENGLAND 

QUARTERLY contained a recent investigation regarding the 
“ scurvy trick” played on James Russell Lowell by Julian Haw- 
thorne in October, 1886. A letter written a month later by Ed- 
mund Gosse in England ended with the statement that Lowell 
“ ought, I think, to have repudiated it all more thoroughly, much 
more thoroughly.” 

The article as printed last September quoted all that had been 
learned of Lowell's repudiation of the Hawthorne “ interview.” 
Since that time, however, additional information has come to 
light, thanks to the aid of Mr. W. J. Ghent, who was employed in 
setting type on the Boston Advertiser in 1886. In the files of that 
newspaper two public statements by Lowell are recorded. Unfor- 
tunately any one who turns the pages of an 1886 newspaper is 
likely to find them crumbling into powder and dust in his hands; 
and in order to. rescue Lowell’s words from this way of all paper, 
at least temporarily, his Boston communications of fifty years ago 
are reprinted here. 
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DeerFoor FARM, SOUTHBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


To THE Eprror OF THE ADVERTISER: 

Sir: I beg space enough in your columns to say that nobody 
could ever have been more surprised and grieved than I by Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne's breach of confidence in his report of my con- 
versation with him, upon which you comment this morning. On 
such terms society would become impossible, and the tempora 
fandi would need to be qualified by quite another adjective than 
mollia. It never entered my head that the son of my old and hon- 
ored friend was “ interviewing” me. If it had, he would have 
found me dumb. I have always thought well of Voltaire’s motto, 
bene vixit qui bene latuit, and now that I am growing old it 
seems wiser to me than ever. 

The worst of such offences against social morals is that explana- 
tion and correction are alike futile, even had one the time or the 
inclination for them, and if the public cared anything about the 
matter. I do not believe that Mr. Hawthorne wilfully misrepre- 
sented me; but whatever I may have said has become, after passing 
through the refracting medium of his memory, much more his 
than mine. I should, however, have held my peace and submitted 
to this doubtless unintentional caricature of my opinions, were it 
not that in some cases, which pain me the more that other persons 
are concerned, the reporter has made me say precisely the reverse 
of what I really must have said and of what is the truth. As an 
example of Mr. Hawthorne's ere inaccuracy in matters of 
less interest to me than those of which I have been speaking, I may 
instance what he makes me say of Mr. George Moore. The fact is 
that I have never read a line of this gentleman’s writing. 

Speaking generally, I am at a loss to find ground in my own 
mind for many of the opinions attributed to me, and must protest 
against their being received as in any way representative of my 
deliberate self. The old proverb, “Save me from my friends,” 
must be stretched, it would seem, to take in their children also. 
I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

J. R. Lowew.* 


As I have suffered an irreparable wrong, you will, I am sure, al- 
low me so much of your space generally much better employed 
as will enable me to reaffirm unequivocally that I not only did not 
know, but that I never even suspected, Mr. Julian Hawthorne's 
a in visiting me. Indeed, I should have thought I was insult- 
ing him by showing any such suspicion. The failure of his attempt 
on my friend, Dr. Holmes (which he did not mention) , perhaps 


made him more wary in his approaches to me. 


1 Boston Daily Advertiser, October 26, 1886. 
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There can be no controversy between him and me, for I shall 
not allow myself to be entrapped into any, nor do I understand 
that he controverts my positive statement, for he could not, but 
only that he endeavors to weaken its force by inference and impli- 
cation. If he shall assert that he told me for what he came and 
that I understood him, I shall feel obliged to leave the matter to 
those who know us both as a question of veracity between him and 
me. The life of a man into whose private affairs the public assumes 
the right to look is far from agreeable at the best, but on the terms 
which Mr. Hawthorne seems willing to justify it would be unen- 
durable. 

I have now said, I hope, the last word which I shall find it neces- 
sary to say about an affair almost as painful to me for Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s sake as for my own, though he could hardly have chosen 
a victim who would suffer more keenly. I might fairly go further 
and repudiate indignantly a report of my conversation which 
wholly misrepresents me in its more offensive particulars, but I 
remember Sancho’s proverb and desist. I remain, sir, your obedi- 
ent servant, 

J. R. Lowett.? 


IDENTIFYING SAMUEL JOHNSON, JR. 
MARTHA JANE GIBSON 


R. ERVIN C. SHOEMAKER in his recent book Noah Web- 

ster* mentions briefly two of the four dictionaries which 
were compiled in America before Webster's first appeared in 
1806. The two predecessors to which he refers are the School 
Dictionary by Samuel Johnson, Jr., published in 1798; and the 
Selected Pronouncing and Accented Dictionary by John Elliott 
in collaboration with the same Samuel Johnson, Jr., which was 
published in 1800. Mr. Shoemaker is mistaken, however, in his 
statement that Samuel Johnson, Jr., was a son of Dr. Samuel John- 


2 Boston Daily Advertiser, November 1, 1886. 

1 Ervin C. Shoemaker, Noah Webster (New York, 1936) . 

2 These dictionaries were: Samuel Johnson, Jr., A School Dictionary (New 
Haven, [n.d.]) . [Copyright 1796; publication 1798]; John Elliott and Samuel 
Johnson, Jr., A Selected Pronouncing and Accented Dictionary (Suffield, [Con- 
necticut], 1800) . [A second edition with slight additions was issued in the same 
year]; Caleb Alexander, The Columbian Dictionary of the English Language 
(Boston, 1800) ; William Woodbridge, A Key to the English Language (Mid- 
dletown, [Connecticut], 1801) . 
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son, the first president of King’s College, now Columbia Univer- 
sity.* 

Samuel Johnson, Jr. (1757-1836) , born in Guilford, Connecti- 
cut, was the grand-nephew of President Samuel Johnson of King’s 
College. President Samuel Johnson had a son, William Samuel 
Johnson (1727-1819) , a distinguished jurist and member of the 
constitutional convention in 1787, in which year also he was 
made president of Columbia College.* 

Mr. Shoemaker has apparently been misled in identifying the 
author of the School Dictionary, by the erroneous statements of 
Steger; ° the latter, in turn, possibly having derived his informa- 
tion from an article in the New York Times Saturday Review.* 
The facts about Samuel Johnson, Jr., village school-teacher and 
lexicographer of Guilford, Connecticut, are to be found princi- 
pally in three sources: * 


1. Guilford [Connecticut] Genealogies, compiled by Alvan 
Talcott. A copy or a photostat of this unique work is to be 
found in (a) the town clerk’s office, Guilford; (b) the library 
of the New Haven Colony Historical Society, New Haven, 
Connecticut; and (c) the Connecticut State Library, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

nu. Probate Records, Guilford, Connecticut, xv, 79, giving 
details of the will and estate of the father of Samuel John- 
son, Jr., (after whom the lexicographer apparently was 
named) , who operated two “ cloathiers ” works in the town 
of Guilford. 

mi. Connecticut Magazine, v, number 10 (October, 1899) , 525: 
Henry Pynchon Robinson, “Samuel Johnson Jr. of Guil- 
ford and his Dictionaries.” This article gives anecdotes of 
the personality of the old school-master as tradition in Guil- 
ford had preserved it. 


8 Shoemaker, Webster, 218. 
Franklin B. Dexter, Biographical Sketches of the Graduates of Yale Col- 
lege (New York, 1885) , 1, 762. 

5 Stewart A. Steger, American Dictionaries (Baltimore, 1913) . 

6 New York Times Saturday Review, October 15, 1898. 

7 The writer has recently completed a study of Samuel Johnson, Jr., and 
the two books in which he had a part, which is soon to appear in American 
Speech under the title “ America’s First Lexicographer.” 


+ 
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ON HAWTHORNE’S AUTHORSHIP OF “ THE 
BATTLE-OMEN ” 


DONALD CLIFFORD GALLUP 


N the preface to the 1851 edition of Twice Told Tales, Haw- 

thorne, writing in the third person, made the following state- 
ment concerning his own literary activity during the period of 
so-called apprenticeship at Salem: 


Much more, indeed, he wrote, and some very small part of it 
might yet be rummaged out (but it would not be worth the 
trouble) among the dingy pases of fifteen-or-twenty-year-old peri- 
odicals, or within the shabby morocco covers of faded souvenirs." 


Not in the pages of periodicals or of souvenirs but the equally old 
and dingy leaves of the Salem Gazette, vii, New Series, Number 
88, page 1, was “ rummaged out” the following sketch, which 
there are reasons to believe was written by Hawthorne. 


THE BATTLE-OMEN. 


* * * © The latest incident of this nature is said to have oc- 
curred on a cold, bright evening, during the winter that preceded 
the first actual hostilities in our great War.? Two young men were 
returning from one of those military meetings, which the aspect 
of the times had rendered common throughout the country, and 
in which their education and active talents had given each of them 
a degree of authority. Their path lay over the frozen surface of 
a lake, extending two or three miles between the northern and 
south-western shores. Behind the travellers was the village from 
which they came, — a few dark houses in distant visibility upon 
the snow, and the white spire of the Church as strongly relieved 
against the sky; before them, and at still a greater distance, ap- 
peared their own more solitary home; and around all the remain- 
ing horizon stretched the forest, as desolate as if human foot had 


1 The Complete Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Cambridge, 1883) , 1, 14. 
Referred to below as Works. The writer wishes to express his indebtedness 
to Professor Stanley T. Williams and to Mr. Norman H. Pearson for encour- 
agement and advice in the writing of this article. The asterisks which appear 
below were probably Hawthorne’s amateurish device for excusing a beginning 
in medias res. The abrupt opening of a story became a part of Hawthorne's 
stylistic repertoire. 

2 Probably the winter of 1739-1740. 
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never trod there. The frosty sky glittered as if with diamonds * 
above their heads; while the lake beneath them was scarcely less 
brilliant, except where its snowy mantle had been blown aside, 
so as to afford a glimpse of its b and inscrutable heart.* The 
young men pursued their way rapidly, inhaling fresh cheerfulness 
with each draught of the elastic atmosphere. Merrily trod they 
over the crumpling snow, or slid across the long intervals of glary 
ice, singing and laughing till the sky and the far shores caught the 
spirit of their lonely mirth and sent it back to them.® At times, 
also, they spoke of the approaching contest, almost forgetting the 
threatened ruin of their country, in the stirring prospects which 
were opened to youthful ambition. 

“ Is it not strange,” said one of the young men, laughingly, “ that 
these near commotions are foretold by none of the wild oracles, 
which our fathers were wont to hear, on occasions of so much less 
interest? Their petty warfare,—in which the utmost damage 
amounted to no more than the burning of a few farm-houses, and 
here and there a husbandman slain in his corn field, — was in- 
variably preceded by signs and omens, as if all Nature were af- 
frighted at the prospect of an Indian campaign. Now, here we 
stand on the verge of a war that may chance to separate two worlds, 
and not so much as a trumpet in the air has sounded its approach.” 

“True; the pilgrims were a favored people,” said his com- 
panion, whose earlier life had not been spent in the vicinity 
where he now found himself. “ But if we had inherited the gloom 
of their religious faith, the winds in the forest, and the meteors 
in the sky, would have prophesied also to us.” ¢ 

“ You must not suppose,” rejoined the other, “ that these super- 
natural warnings were witnessed only by persons of peculiar sanc- 


3 Equally extravagant similes are found in “ The Vision of the Fountain ”: 
“. . . the bright sand, in the bright water, was like a treasury of diamonds ”; 
in “ Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment ”; and in “ The Antique Ring.” 

4 This typically Hawthornesque idea of the personality of inanimate ob- 
jects is found in “ Roger Malvin’s Burial ”: “ The morning sun was unclouded 
. - - yet there seemed a gloom on Nature's face, as if she sympathized with 
mortal pain and sorrow”; also in “A Vision of the Fountain”: where the 
brook has “a frozen bosom ”; the entire description of the spring in The Scar- 
let Letter is in this tradition. The same metaphor, reversed, is used in “ The 
Wives of the Dead”: “. . . her heart, like a deep lake, had grown calm be- 
cause its dead had sunk down so far within.” 

5 The echo is a favorite device with Hawthorne; we find it used in “ The 
Man of Adamant ”; in “ John Inglefield’s Thanksgiving ”; and in “ The May- 
pole of Merry Mount.” 

6 The religious gloom of the early New Englanders was a subject to which 
Hawthorne often turned, usually with a tendency to tone it down, as in “ Dr. 
Bullivant.” The seeming confusion of Pilgrims with Puritans occurs in work 
acknowledged by Hawthorne. 
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tity, or that they were wholly confined to the earliest days of the 
country. Indeed, it was an instance to the contrary in both these 
respects, (the scene of which is not far distant,) that drew from 
me my first remark. Do you see yonder dark speck in the snow? 
Some fifty years since, a fisherman made his boat fast to that rock; 
— intent either on his hook and line, or upon a brown jug, he 
tarried till late in the summer evening; and when he landed, he 
had a strange story to astonish his neighbors withal.” * 

“ We will rest there awhile, and you shall tell me the legend on 
the very spot,” said his friend. 

The insulated * rock rose two or three feet above the ice, and 
was covered with rudely engraved characters attributed to the 
Indians, a powerful tribe of whom have left the memorials of their 
existence and annihilation round all the borders of that lake. 
The story which has been alluded to was one of a numerous class, 
often to be met with in the traditions of New England, and sanc- 
tioned by the sober pages of her old historians. A benighted fisher- 
man had heard a sound of martial music in the air above him, 
coming from the direction of the Canadas, (whence both the sav- 
age and civilized enemies of the country might be expected to 
advance,) and passing onward to the settlements on the sea coast. 
Most of the apocryphal beliefs of the Puritans were the result of 
strong, but not of elevated imagination, and what was terrible in 
them has lost its effect upon modern minds, by the too frequent 
admixture of the ludicrous and disgusting. — But this remark is 
inapplicable to all the signs and wonders by which they were 
warned of approaching war. These superstitions (if it be con- 
sistent, just now, to term them so) were the coinage of perilous 
and awful moments; they imbibed a desolate romance from the 
circumstances which formed them, and neither purification nor 
ornament could render them more poetical than when they issued 
from the hearts of our forefathers. The presage by the sound of 


7? Hawthorne uses the archaic and stilted “ yonder” and “ withal” in the 
same way in his early work, especially in Fanshawe (1828) and in The Scarlet 
Letter (1850) . 

8 This curious archaic Latinism is found applied to a rock in “ My Visit to 
Niagara ": “ I gained an insulated rock, and beheld a broad sheet of brilliant 
and unbroken foam "; in The Marble Faun we read of “ some insulated prom- 
ontory”; while in “Edmund Randolph's Portrait,” “The buildings stood 
insulated and independent . . . each possessing features of its own .. .”. 
Hawthorne was fond of the adjective, and applied it often to human beings 
and their feelings. In “ The Prophetic Pictures ”: “ Like all other men around 
whom an engrossing purpose wreathes itself, he was insulated from the mass of 
human kind ”; in “ Roger Malvin’s Burial,” a reference is made to “ insulated 
emotions "; and the characters are described as being “ insulated from all that 
breathe”; and, finally, in Fanshawe, we find “an insulated point of happi- 
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drum and trumpet was peculiarly grand and lofty, but it would 
have been too cold in its magnificence, if a most singular opinion 
had not increased its er over human sympathies. There was 
a dim and indefinite sen that the shadowy tread of the destined 
victims, the future slain of unfought battle-fields, might be heard 
to accompany the prophetic music through the sky. 

In such subjects as these the young men became gradually en- 
gaged, till their talk acquired the earnestness of deep belief. — 
The wind, as it howled over the snowy waste and buried itself in 
the forest, began to startle them by its resemblance to the spiritual 
minstrelsey, and the ice-crack, thundering heavily from shore to 
shore, rang upon their ears like the roar of cannon. And the 
Northern Lights — (Fancy’s own Watch-Fires,? now gleaming 
and quivering far towards the middle sky, so as to throw their 
mysterious radiance over the Milky Way) — might readily have 
assumed the aspect of armed hosts and flaming towns, apparitions 
not unknown to the men of olden time. After a silence, which had 
fallen on them they knew not how, one of the travellers laid his 
hand upon his companion’s arm. é 

“ Surely our comrades had separated long ago,” whispered he, 
looking towards the village —“ Why do they beat the drum at 
such an hour?” 

The church steeple, its attendant houses, and the snowy ascent 
upon which they stood, were distinctly visible, but there was no 
token of wakefulness anywhere about them. As the young men 
gazed, another far off and uncertain swell, like the ghost of music, 
just grazed upon their ears. 

“ The sound came out from thence,” said they both, shuddering 
as they drew closer to each other. 

A third and nearer repetition of the same phenomenon now 
marked its origin as in the east, where the wilderness lay dark 
and desolate for many a mile, undisturbed from the creation till 
that hour by other notes than those of an Indian War Song. Again 
they heard it, low down towards the horizon, but ascending along 
the arch of the sky, alternately — forth as with the full 
breath of many instruments, and then dying away till the ear 
scarce caught its murmur —even in its loudest tones there was 
such unreality, that the listeners doubted whether all were not 
the echo of their own excited thoughts. The clarion was there, the 
drum, the cymbal, and every instrument of music that should 
quicken the soul to war; but the notes of all were sad and solemn, 
like the evening wind that sighs over a field of victory, or like the 
stately and mournful march with which a hero is borne to his 
grave. As the sound kept onward in its airy course, the stars still 


twinkled brightly, and there was neither substance nor shadow, 


® A similar metaphor is used in “ A Select Party.” 
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nor so much as a thought-like cloud between them and the earth. 
There was no echo from the shore and sky, but only that myste- 
rious music, passing on in solitude. And yet, for one brief moment, 
the solitude seemed broken by the clash of arms, the rustle and 
waving of garments, the undefinable hum of a viewless multitude, 
journeying through the awful brightness of the night. Then came 
familiar voices — there were two that spoke and replied — and the 
young men gazed at each other, deeming that their own bloodless 
lips had moved. A mighty peal of harmony broke forth, as the 
omen swept above their head; it died away in regular gradations 
till the western woods received it into their bosom; and there its 
distant wail was lost. 


To attempt, on internal evidence alone, to prove Hawthorne's 
authorship of this sketch, or of any other of the unacknowledged 
material which has been attributed to his pen, is to undertake a 
difficult task.*° In the case of “ The Battle-Omen,” such internal 
evidence as has been indicated in the footnotes is given added 
importance by the circumstances of its publication. The date of 
the appearance of the sketch in the Salem Gazette for Tuesday, 
November 2, 1830, makes the novel, Fanshawe (1828), its only 
predecessor in the acknowledged Hawthorne canon."' Conscious 
imitation of Hawthorne by any other writer must then, in No- 
vember, 1830, have been imitation of the author only of Fanshawe. 
Since that production has little in common with the Hawthorne 
short story, similarities in “ The Battle-Omen” to Hawthorne's 
later work assume an unusual importance as evidence of his 
authorship. Moreover, known contributions by Hawthorne to 
the Salem Gazette form a curiously interesting series into which 
“The Battle-Omen” fits naturally, as may be seen from the 
following table: 

Title Date Salem Gazette (New Series) 


The Battle-Omen Tuesday, November 2,1830 Volume vit, Number 88 
The Hollow of the 


Three Hills Friday, November 12,1830 Volume vi, Number 91 
Sir William Phips Tuesday, November 23,1830 Volume vii, Number 94 
Mrs. Hutchinson Tuesday, December 7,1830 Volume vit, Number 98 
An Old Woman's 

Tale Tuesday, December 21,1830 Volume vi, Number 103 
Dr. Bullivant Tuesday, January 11, 183: Volume mx, Number 3 


19 See the bibliography of Hawthorne in the Cambridge History of Ameri- 
can Literature (New York, 1918) , 11, 419. 

11 The author refers to the actual date printed on the work itself; the 
Token for 1831, in which “ Sights from the Steeple” appeared, was already 
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No material acknowledged by Hawthorne appeared in the 
Salem Gazette before “ The Hollow of the Three Hills,” and after 
“Dr. Bullivant ” no contribution by its author appeared for the 
first time in the Gazette’s pages until “ Time’s Portraiture” on 
January 2, 1838, seven years afterwards. All the contributions of 
the series, including “ The Battle-Omen,” appeared in the same 
general location in the “ Miscellany ” columns of the newspaper; 
while “ The Battle-Omen,” “The Hollow of the Three Hills,” 
and “ Dr. Bullivant” were printed under the caption “ Salem: ” 
as if the sketches had some particular affinity with the town itself; 
possibly because their author lived there. 

This similarity of atmosphere is even more obvious when one 
compares the present sketch with short stories by Hawthorne 
which did not appear in the Gazette. “ Roger Malvin’s Burial,” 
which had been composed before January 19, 1830,?* has the same 
background, the fear and violence characteristic of that part of 
the history of the colonies of which Hawthorne wrote later: “ The 
country has never known a period of such excitement and war- 
like life, except during the Revolution, — perhaps scarcely then; 
for that was a lingering war, and this a stirring and eventful 
one.” 1* Reading of old newspapers and histories developed Haw- 
thorne’s interest in the numerous reports of omens — evidence of 
the superstitious imagination of New Englanders at that time, and 
fascinating to him. A passage from “ Old News” is important in 
this connection: 


There were forebodings, also, of a more fearful tempest than 
those of the elements. At two or three dates, we have stories of 
drums, trumpets, and all sorts of martial music, passing athwart 
the midnight sky, accompanied with the roar of cannon and rattle 
of musketry, prophetic echoes of the sounds that were soon to 
shake the land.** Besides these airy prognostics, there were rumors 


for sale, and had been so advertised in the Salem Gazette as early as October 
19, 1830. 
. 12 Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife (Boston and 
New York [1884]), 1, 131-132. 

18 “ Old News”: Works, ul, 545. 

14 The following note was inserted at this point in the original publication 
of “ Old News” (New England Magazine, vu, 84) : “ The printer intimates a 
doubt whether any sound auguries could be drawn from these unaccountable 
noises. We have no patience with such a would-be sadducee, who, so long as 
general opinion countenances the belief, could struggle to be sceptic, in regard 
to this most thrilling and sublime superstition.” 
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of French fleets on the coast, and of the march of French and In- 
dians through the wilderness, along the borders of the settlements. 


Here, in a sketch which Hawthorne published in February, 1835, 
and doubtless wrote at a much earlier date, is to be found the 
topic sentence of “ The Battle-Omen.” The continued interest 
of a more mature Hawthorne in the same subject is shown in 
The Scarlet Letter: 


Nothing was more common, in those days, than to interpret all 
meteoric appearances, and other natural phenomena, t oc- 
curred with less regularity than the rise and set of sun and moon, 
as so many revelations from a supernatural source. Thus, a blaz- 
ing spear, a sword of flame, a bow, or a sheaf of arrows, seen in 
the midnight sky, prefigured Indian warfare. Pestilence was 
known to have been foreboded by a shower of crimson light. We 
doubt whether any marked event, for good or evil, ever befell New 
England, from its settlement down to Revolutionary times, of 
which the inhabitants had not been previously warned by some 
spectacle of this nature. Not seldom, it had been seen by multi- 
tudes. Oftener, however, its credibility rested on the faith of some 
lonely eye-witness, who beheld the wonder through the colored, 
magnifying and distorting medium of his imagination, and shaped 
it more distinctly in his afterthought. 


Thus it is logical to assume that as early as 1830 Hawthorne’s 
reading in early colonial history had led him to note this element 
of superstition in the minds of the colonists. Not only does the 
omen occur in later stories by Hawthorne but it receives treat- 
ment almost identical with that given it in the present sketch. In 
“The Hollow of the Three Hills,” which appeared in the third 
issue of the Salem Gazette following “The Battle-Omen,” we 
find the same rise and fall of eerie sound, accompanied by more 
natural disturbances. Here, moreover, we have the opportunity of 
studying Hawthorne’s technique, for there are three distinct in- 
stances: 


For it seemed as if other voices . . . were mingling with the 
accents of the prayer. At first the words were faint and indistinct, 
not rendered so by distance, but rather resembling the dim pages 
of a book which we strive to read by an imperfect and gradually 
brightening light. In such a manner... did those voices 
strengthen upon the ear . . . encompassed and re-echoed by the 
walls of a chamber. . . . 
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Again . . . strange murmurings began to thicken, gradually 
increasing so as to drown and overpower the charm by which they 
grew. Shrieks pierced through the obscurity of sound, and were 
succeeded by the singing of sweet female voices, which, in their 
turn, gave way to a wild roar of laughter, broken suddenly by 
groanings and sobs, forming altogether a ghastly confusion of 
terror and mourning and mirth . . . the shout, the laugh, the 
shriek, the sob, rose up in unison, till they changed into the hollow, 
fitful, uneven sound of the wind, as if fought among the pine trees 
on those lonely hills. 

Stronger it grew and sadder . . . bearing tidings of mortality 
and woe . . . that all might weep for the doom appointed in 
turn to them. . . . Then came a measured tread, passing slowly, 
slowly on, as of mourners with a coffin, their garments trailing 
on the ground so that the ear could measure the length of their 
melancholy array. . . . The sweeping sound of the funeral train 
faded away . . . and the wind, that just before had seemed to 
shake the coffin pall, moaned sadly round the verge of the eaaeeed 
between three Hills. 


The same phantom march is found again and again, especially in 
the early work of Hawthorne. Even in a prosaic piece like “ The 
Toll-Gatherer’s Day,” there is a ghostly parade, “ heralded by a 
blast of clarions and bugles.” Martial music and the roll of drums 
appear in “ The Gray Champion,” in “ Sir William Pepperell,” 
and in “ My Kinsman, Major Molineux.” Sometimes the proces- 
sion is even more visionary, as in “Old News,” and the past 
parades before the author’s eye: “ March on, thou shadowy troop! 
and vanish, ghostly crowd! and change again, old street! for those 
stirring times are gone.” Nearly always in Hawthorne’s work, as 
in “ The Battle-Omen,” we have, at the end, a contrast to all the 
tumultuous noise in the gentle, moaning sound of the wind, and 
silence. In “The Hollow of the Three Hills,”. . . their voices 
seemed to melt in the sound of the wind sweeping mournfully 
among the autumn leaves .. .”; and in “ Young Goodman 
Brown,” 


Aloft in the air, as if from the depths of the cloud, came a confused 
and doubtful sound of voices. Once the listener fancied that he 
could distinguish the accents of townspeople of his own, men and 
women, both pious and ungodly. . . . The next moment so in- 
distinct were the sounds, he doubted whether he had heard aught 
but the murmur of the old forest, whispering without a wind. 
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In addition to these parallels in the treatment of a similar 
theme, there is to be found frequently in Hawthorne's work, a 
setting much like that of “ The Battle-Omen.” Perhaps the best 
example occurs in “ Alice Doane’s Appeal,” one of the earliest 
of all Hawthorne’s short stories in date of composition.'* 


The moon was bright on high, the blue firmament appeared to 
glow with an inherent brightness; the greater stars were burning 
in their spheres; the northern lights threw their mysterious glare 
far over the horizon; the few small clouds aloft were burdened 
with radiance; but the sky, with all its variety of light, was scarcely 
so brilliant as the earth. The rain of the preceding night had 
frozen as it fell, and, by that simple magic, had wrought wonders. 
The trees were hung with diamonds, and many-colored gems; the 
houses were overlaid with silver, and the streets paved with slip- 
pery brightness; a frigid glory was flung over all familiar things, 
rom the cottage chimney to the steeple of the meeting-house, that 
gleamed upward to the sky. This living world, where we sit by our 
firesides, or go forth to meet beings like ourselves, seemed rather 
the creation of wizard power, with so much of resemblance to 
known objects that a man might shudder at the ghostly shape 
of his old beloved dwelling, and the shadow of a ghostly tree before 
his door. One looked to behold inhabitants suited to such a town, 
glittering in icy garments with motionless features, cold, sparkling 
eyes, and just sensation enough in their frozen hearts to shiver 
at each other’s presence. 


Following this passage, Hawthorne, masked behind his main char- 
acter, has forthrightly stated his reasons for adopting this method 
of description: 


By this fantastic piece of description and more in the same style, 
I intended to throw a ghostly glimmer round the reader, so that 
his imagination might view the town through a medium that 
should take off its everyday aspect, and make it a proper theatre 
for so wild a scene as the final one. 


The same type of mind has obviously constructed the atmospheric 
setting for “ The Battle-Omen.” 

Of all Hawthorne's short stories and sketches, “ Alice Doane’s 
Appeal ” and “ Roger Malvin’s Burial ” are nearest to the present 
tale in atmosphere, setting, and treatment. Both are better stories 
than “ The Battle-Omen,” but, if the latter is Hawthorne’s, its 


15 Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and His Wife, 1, 124. 
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inferiority is probably the very reason why he never acknowledged 
it. The striking similarity which it bears to these two early stories 
is only to be expected in view of the time of its publication."* 
In literary value, “ The Battle-Omen,” as a whole, does not rep- 
resent Hawthorne at his best, but as a further key to that experi- 
mental process by which the young author built up his genius, 
any document, however slight, is invaluable. 


WHITTIER’S “ LINES IN AN ALBUM” 
T. FRANKLIN CURRIER 


MONG the treasures of the Pierpont Morgan Library is a 
manuscript poem written by the hand of John Greenleaf 
Whittier and dated “ Amesbury, 10th 12th month, 1847.” It bears 
the title “ To Mary,” and a memorandum written by Mr. P. K. 
Foley, the honored dean of dealers in American first editions, tells 
us that Mary was sister to Mrs. Anna Bagley, of Amesbury. Mr. 
Mordell has printed this poem in his Quaker Militant, but 
apparently no one has discovered that the poem actually dates 
more than four years earlier. While looking over a file of the 
Boston Emancipator for 1843, my eye lighted on a familiar poem, 
unsigned, with the title “ Lines in an Album,” written “ for the 
Emancipator,” and printed in the issue of June 15. It comprised 
the first two stanzas of the lines addressed to Mary, with three ad- 
ditional stanzas. 


LINES iN AN ALBUM 


As one who to the wave-washed sand, 
His name and record gives; 

Or on the casement’s frosted pane 
His frail memorial leaves, 

My name within thy book I place, 

My thought upon thy page I trace. 


16 It seems probable that “ The Battle-Omen,” “ Alice Doane’s Appeal,” 
and “ Roger Malvin’s Burial” were all three originally written for the ill- 
fated Seven Tales of My Native Land. This extremely early date would account, 
in part, for the characteristics which they have in common. 
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Yet e’er the waves sweep o’er that sand, 
Or melts that frosted line, 

Some eye before the record there, 
With deeper joy may shine; 

And the frail characters impart 

A gladness to some human heart. 


So, e’er this book is cast aside, 
A poor dishonored thing, 
"Midst blighted buds and faded flowers 
Of girlhood’s vanished Spring, 
Even these unstudied lines may make 
Some young heart better for their sake. 


And while thy young and gentle friends, 
With glances gay and brief, 

From laughing eyes through flowing hair, 
Turn lightly o'er this leaf, 

May not the name before them crave 

A memory of the stricken slave? 


For he who bears it asks no more 
Than that it still may be 

Linked with the scorned but righteous cause 
Of holy Liberty; 

That wheresoe’er that name may rest 

It still shall plead for the oppressed. 
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The Flowering of New England: 1815-1865. By Van Wyck Brooks. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1936. Pp. 550. $4.00.) 


Van Wyck Brooks has evolved a very individual method of 
writing literary history. Having read capaciously in memoirs, 
letters, and journals, he has incorporated passages from them, as 
well as from the principal authors, directly into his own text in 
the effort to suggest as intimately as possible the milieu in which 
the New England Renaissance took place. The ordonnance of his 
materials is frequently brilliant. There could hardly have been 
a happier conception than that which led him to call his open- 
ing chapter “ The Boston of Gilbert Stuart,” and so to group 
therein many of the worthies of the Revolution who sat for that 
florid brush and who still set the tone for New England in 1815. 
John Adams reading each year “ De Senectute,” Colonel William 
Prescott, the hero of Bunker Hill, returning like Cincinnatus to 
his farm at Pepperell, the younger Josiah Quincy seeing his 
father’s career mirrored in Pope’s Homer — such figures might 
equally well have been chiselled as Roman busts or have had 
their lives written by Plutarch. And in adumbrating so deftly 
their classical qualities, their solid devotion to their land, their 
notion uf public duty as sharply-cut as their profiles, their belief 
in themselves and their descendants, Mr. Brooks has made clearer 
than ever before why Daniel Webster’s periods could fall so 
naturally into the mode of a Roman senator’s, and why the Greek 
revival in architecture became so integrally our national style. 

In his second chapter, “ Harvard College in 1815,” and later on 
when he follows the Wanderjahre of George Ticknor and Edward 
Everett, he begins to suggest the stirrings of a new age that are 
best symbolized in the awakening power of Dr. Channing. By 
the time his narrative reaches 1837, the moment when Emerson 
has published Nature and delivered his address on “ The Ameri- 
can Scholar,” when Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, just out, 
is causing its instantaneous sensation, and when Longfellow is 
settling into Craigie House, Mr. Brooks has made lucid the rea- 

7O1 
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sons for this efflorescence. Quoting Tolstoy's remark in Anna 
Karenina that “ the only nations which have ever come to be called 
historic are those which recognize the importance and worth 
of their own institutions,” he has described how the historians 
and orators of the new nation had fulfilled their function in cre- 
ating such a mood of self-confidence. In addition, he has singled 
out the common strain that runs through so many authors of 
the period that it can be said to bind widely diverse talents into 
a distinct cultural group and thus justify the word “ renaissance.” 

Mr. Brooks first hints at the nature of this strain in a sensitive 
paragraph that sketches the physical surroundings of a child 
growing up in early nineteenth-century New England. Such 
sights and sounds as he enumerates are the homeliest facts of the 
Yankee world: the bobolink and katydid, the sea booming on 
the distant rocks, the washing-day, the dinner-bell, the blacksmith 
and the oysterman. No wonder that the poets who used these for 
their material came to be known as the “ household poets.” The 
richest notes of Longfellow rise from such spontaneous nativism. 
They come from the Longfellow who while travelling in Europe 
recalled the yellow pumpkins of the New England corn-fields, 
who, even when adapting Scandinavian verse-forms, was sharing 
in the century's wide revival of folk material, since he was able 
to sense, if only faintly, a genuine kinship between the Vikings 
and the child of Maine for whom the sea and the forest kept 
their “ unfailing magic.” Such poetic creation followed the re- 
solve that Americans should make their own country “ classic to 
themselves,” a phrase of Robert Bartlett's, the Plymouth tutor, 
for Emerson was by no means alone in preaching “ Self-Reliance ” 
to the younger generation of the thirties and forties. Lowell struck 
his one autochthonous vein when, remarking that “ the tongue of 
the people in the mouth of the scholar ” was the right motto for 
poets, he produced The Biglow Papers. This work, as Mr. Brooks 
rightly asserts, is “ almost a folk-creation,” since Lowell’s one 
moment of radical sympathies enabled him to recognize that 
Parson Wilbur and Hosea Biglow were brothers under their skins, 
that literate and illiterate New England could unite in their com- 
mon feeling “on essential matters, religious and political alike 

. . their regard for human rights, their hatred of war and false 
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ideas of empire.” * Like closeness on the part of other authors to 
the life they were describing resulted in Whittier’s Legends of 
New England and Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast, Thomp- 
son’s Green Mountain Boys and Mrs. Stowe’s Oldtown Folks, all 
of which were seasoned with the salt of every-day occupations. 

Mr. Brooks's emphasis on this common native strain consti- 
tutes the most perceptive and fresh element in his book. His 
method for the most part is biographical and descriptive; he de- 
votes the major part of his effort to establishing the ambient at- 
mosphere in which the writers did their work. With a sustained 
delicate mastery of detail he draws the very likeness of Long- 
fellow’s “ Heidelberg in Cambridge”: the lovely yard of lilacs 
and syringas, the poet’s embroidered waistcoats, the wines in his 
cellar as gemiitlich as the flowing conversation with Agassiz and 
Felton. Or Mr. Brooks is equally vivid in summoning up the 
Boston of Prescott: the opulent household with its magnificent 
library, the historian’s abundant stock of buoyant spirits in spite 
of his near blindness, his extravagant delight in gay parties, while 
all the time he was thinking out the composition of his long epi- 
sodes, sometimes on horseback, sometimes pacing round and 
round the cherry tree in his garden at Nahant. 

But as the evocative chapters cumulate, often with only oblique 
mention of the works which these writers were producing, one 
begins to wonder exactly what Mr. Brooks implies in stating that 
his “ subject is the New England mind.” A comparison with Par- 
rington’s sections given to the same theme reveal striking differ- 
ences in treatment. For example, the bulk of Mr. Brooks's pages 
on Webster are occupied in painting the portrait of the robust 
squire of Marshfield, as he forms the Bunker Hill oration word 
by word while wading up the river with his trout-rod, Old Killall, 
in hand. His range is demarcated from that of Burke in the bril- 
liant apercu that while he “had a feeling for the sublime, he 
had little feeling for the beautiful,” but beyond that there is 
hardly anything about the orations themselves, and none of Par- 
rington’s analysis of Webster’s leading ideas, either in relation 

1 The distance that Mr. Brooks has advanced in his feeling for our cul- 
ture in the twenty-one years since America’s Coming of Age can be noted 
by recalling that then he took these very two characters in Lowell's poem 


as a symbol of “the unbridgeable chasm between literate and illiterate 
America,” of our disastrous division into “highbrow” and “ lowbrow.” 
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to their conditioning by Boston Federalism, or in their derivation 
from Montesquieu and Harrington. In fact, Mr. Brooks deals at 
no point very directly with ideas themselves. He sketches Andrews 
Norton, “ the tyrant of the Cambridge Parnassus,” with his me- 
thodical list of American authors that included Emerson and Haw- 
thorne as minor figures in the second fifty. He presents Emer- 
son’s talent flowering unhurriedly in the soft air of Concord. But 
he gives no hint of the long slow battle that is revealed in the first 
three volumes of Emerson's Journals before the young thinker had 
found his own secure direction. Nor does Mr. Brooks even mention 
Norton's famous onslaught upon “ The Divinity School Address,” 
and thus loses a chance to let his reader share in the immediacy 
of the issues involved in that utter cleavage of faiths which gave 
the new generation its particular tone of excited release and dis- 
covery. 

Perhaps one reason why he missed this opportunity is that Mr. 
Brooks is frequently weak in his handling of the religious thought. 
In all the generous range of his gallery there is no canvas center- 
ing on Theodore Parker, whom Mr. Commager has recently 
demonstrated to be the principal transcendentalist in action, the 
very epitome of the movement's social and economic convictions. 
Mr. Brooks may have felt that Parker's activity lay outside the 
field of literature proper, though his omission of Parker's narra- 
tive of his “ Experience as a Minister,” which Mr. Commager 
characterized as “ the most satisfactory intellectual history” on 
record of the Boston of the forties and fifties,? is hard to make 
consistent with Mr. Brooks’s own valuable discovery that Orestes 
Brownson’s The Convert “ is the best account that has ever been 
written of the spiritual cross-currents ” of those very decades. 

Or again, Mr. Brooks may have concluded that others had dealt 
adequately in defining the drift from Unitarianism to transcen- 
dentalism, and that he wanted to bring out the more specifically 
literary elements in Channing's interest. Nevertheless, when one 
turns to his treatment of the few major artists, one is forced to 
ask what Mr. Brooks conceives to be the scope of literary history. 


2 My own opinion would be that Emerson’s “ Historic Notes of Life and 
Letters in New England” is even more comprehensive. 
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He devotes almost fifty pages to Thoreau, not all in one block, 
but, in accordance with his original scheme of interweaving the 
careers of the various authors, he portrays him in one chapter 
in the years of the Dial, four chapters later at Walden, and re- 
turns again to relate him to the general current of “ Concord in 
the Fifties.” But in all this space there is literally no analysis of 
The Week or of Walden as works of art. The book Walden 
is mentioned specifically in four passing sentences, though there 
is repeated reference to it as a pond. It is not as if Mr. Brooks 
was holding himself to the narrowest conception of literary his- 
tory, believing that his réle was to present the successive books in 
the order of their appearance, and to eschew all judgments of 
value. For he is not loath to recall such neglected facts as that 
New England had produced no other biography that could be 
placed beside Ticknor’s Life of Prescott; or to affirm that the few 
zsthetically trained eyes of the day, those of the sculptor Horatio 
Greenough and Jarves the art collector,* in being the first to in- 
sist on the clipper-ship as a work of art, anticipated the later 
vogue of the “ functional” theory of beauty. Such rediscovery of 
Greenough’s forgotten lectures on American architecture makes 
me regret the more that Mr. Brooks did not bring their doctrines 
into relation with Emerson’s and Thoreau’s conception that style 
in writing also must be based organically on nature. 

Perhaps Mr. Brooks feels that the value of Walden can be 
taken for granted, though one would hardly expect him of all 
writers to fall into that academic pit, since the critic knows that 
any understanding of the subtle principle of life inherent in a 
work of art can be attained only by tenacious awareness. It is 
rather the case that the limitations of Mr. Brooks’s method of 
presentation are disclosed here most sharply. He has believed 


8 Mr. Brooks’s thumb-nail sketches of these men are so illuminating that 
one wishes that he had also included the painter William Morris Hunt and 
the poet and art-historian H. T. Tuckerman. But it would be unfair to quar- 
rel at all with the inclusiveness of Mr. Brooks’s range, since probably the 
most remarkable quality of his volume is owing to the very great number 
of neglected figures that he has brought back to life. Especially useful is 
the way he demonstrates the importance to the total cultural pattern of 
such masterpieces of the practical intellect as Nathaniel Bowditch’s work on 
navigation or George Perkins Marsh’s contribution to human geography. 
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that he could distill the essence of Thoreau by following his own 
words as closely as possible. But with the vast range of the Journals 
to draw upon, he has been betrayed on the one hand into dis- 
cursiveness, and on the other into paraphrasing. And nothing 
could be less wise than tampering with that particular style, since 
every change means some loss of its full-bodied, nutty ripeness. 
The net result of Mr. Brooks’s abandonment of the critic’s tools 
of analysis and discrimination in favor of a flowing evocation of 
his author's “ personality” is that none of Thoreau’s thoughts 
ring with quite their own hard clarity. He appears a fascinating 
if wistful figure, but no one would ever suspect that he was one 
of the few great masters of concrete sensuous language ever to 
have been born in America. 

If Mr. Brooks has diluted Thoreau so that it is hard to tell him 
from Bronson Alcott, he has practically dismissed the problem of 
wrestling with Hawthorne. One knows from America’s Coming 
of Age that Mr. Brooks possesses great admiration for the “ shining 
purity ” of Hawthorne’s talent, but the implications of that talent 
are allowed here to seem altogether too mild. In a volume that 
gives room to more than a dozen thoughtful pages of fairly close 
examination of the contradictions involved in Lowell's work, 
and that formulates impressively “the larger meaning” of 
Motley’s histories by pointing out the type of men whom he re- 
peatedly chose as his heroes— men of action who would have 
felt at home with Abbott Lawrence, it is particularly disconcert- 
ing to watch The Scarlet Letter and The House of the Seven 
Gables slip by in a single page of graceful praise. And the note of 
that praise bears only tangential relation to the fundamental 
elements in Hawthorne. When Mr. Brooks concludes that the 
story of the latter novel “ moved in a soft September light, melt- 
ing like a happy dream of Shakespeare,” one is conscious that he 
has missed the brooding darkness. Nowhere does Mr. Brooks 
make more than fragmentary reckoning with what should be a 
focal center in any exploration of the New England mind: Haw- 
thorne’s rare understanding of the problem of evil. 

Indeed, there is no discussion of the nature of tragedy in this 
volume, which can perhaps be accounted for when one notices 
that there is little recognition by Mr. Brooks of any tragic factors 
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in the actual life of the times. The New England that he dwells 
on so charmingly clusters its associations around spacious houses 
or across the lovely surface of the land. He is able to create very 
winningly the church sociable atmosphere of Brook Farm, but 
he does not sense enough of the clash and struggle of ordinary 
human existence. Otherwise he would never have made the re- 
mark “ that there were not wanting well-informed observers who 
were to assert, in later years, that from the farm had sprung the 
movement of organized labour in New England and throughout 
the nation.” He would not have had to go any further than Pro- 
fessor Ware’s The Industrial Worker, 1840-1860 to find the record 
of far more central grapplings with this problem, such as can be 
read in the realistic resolution of the Laborers Union of South 
Boston in 1845: “ That as practical laborers who have not the 
means or the inclination to withdraw from society, we deem it 
incumbent on us to use all the means in our power to remove ex- 
isting evils from the present state of society.” 

It is curious to note that Mr. Brooks’s earlier stringent dissatis- 
faction with the deficiencies of our civilization has now yielded to 
a mood of celebration. One welcomes the warmth of his affirma- 
tion of the virtues of our past, yet still regrets the tone of such a 
sentence in his conclusion about the writers in general: “ They 
stood for good faith and fair play and all that was generous and 
hopeful in the life of their time.” That seems again to put the 
dark searchings of Hawthorne at a discount, to ignore the satire 
of “ The Celestial Railroad,” to rob Thoreau of the realistic in- 
stinct that prompted his anarchistic protest against many of 
the basic assumptions of his age. Mr. Brooks is too lavish in his 
creation of plaster busts. His sympathetic desire to mould flat- 
tering likenesses of Alcott and Margaret Fuller has caused him to 
slur over all but the more smiling aspects in the flow of gossip 
about them by their contemporaries. It is true, as Mr. Brooks says, 
that Emerson loved Alcott “ for his copious peacefulness and for 
the mountain landscape of his mind.” But Emerson also set down, 
on the candid level of the understanding, that Alcott was “ a tedi- 
ous archangel” and “a pail without any bottom,” and such 
gritty details are needful to make Mr. Brooks's saintly image 
give any sensation of flesh and blood. So too with the spice of 
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Hawthorne's observations about Miss Fuller and the transcen- 
dental heifer. But it is much more serious to have Rufus Choate 
mentioned solely for the nobility of his feeling for the origins 
and greatness of New England, and to have no indication of the 
narrow plutocratic bias that conditioned his dismissal of Jeffer- 
son’s Declaration as “ glittering and sounding generalities.” At 
this point Mr. Brooks could have taken with advantage several 
leaves from the volumes of Becker and Beard. 

For the chief limitation of his criticism is that it lacks third 
dimension. He ends a chapter on Prescott with the remark that 
“One might well ask for different things, but one could scarcely 
ask for anything better.” But that is precisely what one could do; 
one could ask for, and presently get, Parkman. And recognition 
of the later writer’s more sensitive skill serves to throw into re- 
lief Prescott’s contribution. If it causes much of his drama to seem 
rhetorical tour de force, it likewise emphasizes the importance 
of the vigorous narrative method that he devised, since Parkman’s 
volumes would hardly have been possible without this work be- 
fore him. And if Mr. Brooks had been willing to consider why 
different things were asked for, on what grounds, for instance, 
Margaret Fuller and Parker attacked Prescott so strenuously, he 
would have probed deeper into the kind of conflict that consti- 
tutes the real life of any age. For if Miss Fuller’s objections that 
Prescott had no “ great leading views, or discernment as to the 
motives of action and the spirit of an era” seem rather airy, 
Parker's two solid essays leave no doubt as to the democratic 
core of the transcendentalists’ conception of history. For the his- 
torian “ must tell us of the social state of the people, the relation 
of the cultivator to the soil, the relation of class to class. It is 
well to know what songs the peasant sung.” In the light of such 
a philosophy of history Prescott’s work is characterized as that of 
a superficial and frivolous aristocrat. It is not necessary to accept 
all Parker's strictures, and it is possible to show many of them 
naive, but bringing them to bear instead of waving them aside 
with a defensive remark would have given Mr. Brooks's estimate 
more of the quality of being inside his material, of growing from 
a more dense intellectual nexus. 

But Mr. Brooks's criticism has always been extremely personal 
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in the bias of its emotional intensity. Indeed, his greatest virtue, 
the awakening power that has made his réle in the revival of 
American literature since 1912 something akin to that of Chan- 
ning’s a century before, has depended upon his insistence on the 
value of a deeply individual approach to life in opposition to 
all standardization. The defect of his quality has lain in its sub- 
jective distortions. Near the close of this volume, after his whole- 
hearted praise of many minor talents, one is bewildered to find 
that Mr. Brooks keeps his old prejudice against Henry James, 
whose “ furtive apology” for America he contrasts unfavorably 
with the un-selfconscious confidence of the earlier day. If he had 
read James more temperately, he would know that that novelist’s 
admirable characters are nearly always his Americans, that it is 
Christopher Newman, Isabel Archer, and Milly Theale who are 
marked for their courage, loyalty, and self-sacrifice, and that James 
was occupied with moral values as profoundly as the Hawthorne 
whom Mr. Brooks has not probed. His loose generalizations miss 
the essential kinship between our two major novelists, and thus 
blur anything significant that can be meant by speaking of an 
American tradition. 

If I have held Mr. Brooks to the most absolute standards in 
pointing out some of the weaknesses of his method, it is because 
this is a book that no one else could have written. His tone may 
be too elegiac; instead of showing rigorously the very form and 
pressure of the time, he may have made it appear too like a 
piece of glowing brocade that he has unfolded from the drawer 
of a highboy. But he is steeped in his material as one could be 
only after long familiarity; and when he refers to the European 
literature of the time, as in his brief remarks on what Fichte or 
Schelling meant to New England, his accent is equally one of 
ripe cultivation. His style is more resilient than it has ever been, 
an enheartening contrast with the rather flat thinness of the biog- 
raphy of Emerson. New England’s past has brought him a re- 
surgence of life, and he in turn has brought to it both generosity 
and wit. I would have quoted some examples of the latter if Mr. 
Brooks's way of borrowing directly from his authors had not left 
me uncertain just when the words were his and when they were 
those of the Autocrat. 

F. O. MATTHIESSEN. 
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Puritans at Home. By Clarence M. Webster. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company. 1936. Pp. 230. $2.00.) 


When a shipload of immigrants to New England were still upon 
the high seas in the year 1630 they listened to a lecture upon the 
principles of social existence: it is to be presumed that they lis- 
tened intently, for Puritans always did listen to speeches, if only 
to disagree with the speakers, and in this case the lecturer was 
none other than Governor John Winthrop. He said that they 
must be knit together in this enterprise as one man, they must 
rejoice and mourn together, labor and suffer together, “ always 
haveing before our eyes our Commission and Community in the 
worke.” The “ Commission,” of course, was from God, it was the 
divinely appointed end, the theological objective, the holy state; 
but the “ Community ” was of the settlers themselves, and it seems 
to have been Winthrop’s idea that New Englanders were con- 
stantly to bear in mind that they had duties both to God and to 
each other. In Puritans at Home Mr. Webster contemplates the 
ultimate result of this “ worke " and describes how much of Win- 
throp’s admonition is yet heeded by the descendants of his original 
audience. It seems that they have remembered perfectly the sec- 
ond half, but the first half, the “ Commission,” can not get a 
“ rise ” out of them. 

Mr. Webster is a native of “ Ridgeford,” Connecticut, from 
which, he gives us to understand, he had departed, aggressively 
carrying with him some of the more cantankerous traits of the 
New England mind —to which, through the exigencies of the 
depression, he has defiantly returned. He has submitted to the su- 
preme test, he has lived all winter in a small town, and he still 
likes New England; if any Gentile were ever equally fond of his 
native region, we might almost say he loved it, but to say that of 
Mr. Webster would clearly be an excessive and superfluous dis- 
play of emotions. He writes with the authority of one who knows 
what he is talking about, whose father was a deacon, who learned 
to swear at the feet of hired men who were past masters in the 
difficult art of swearing without repeating themselves, and who 
has been driven to a cold and implacable fury by the portrait of 
New England painted in the gaudy coloring of contemporary 
fiction and drama. 
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Mr. Webster is not much occupied with history or with explain- 
ing how things have come about; it is the reviewer, not he, who 
introduces John Winthrop into the discussion. Mr. Webster 
simply arises in his wrath against the romanticizers to tell, in 
measured and cool prose, what the facts of the matter are, to say 
that Yankees are not so inhibited that you could notice it, and that 
though the New England counterpart of the Georgia “ Tobacco 
Road ” can match promiscuity for promiscuity, the New England- 
ers never lose the sense of filling an essential réle in the society. 
Mr. Webster's style is indeed so bald and assertive that even in 
the compass of a short book his reiterated pronouncements grow 
a little wearisome, and one could wish for more exemplification 
and less exposition. But if he tells us too often that Yankees 
are “ pragmatists,” he does give us examples, and some very good 
ones, and any one who has ever known more than the outside of 
a New England town will swear on a stack of family Bibles that 
he speaks truth — and will wonder that it has never been seen 
in print before. 

The moral of Mr. Webster's observation — the reiterated moral 
— is that three hundred years of social experience, of town meet- 
ings, of bearing with each other and each other’s peculiarities 
have proved the supreme importance of the “ Community ” and 
taught the citizens how to manage it. But Governor Winthrop 
showed himself totally ignorant of the special brand of person- 
ality and character that made up Puritanism when he expected 
that they would be able to labor and suffer together, and at the 
same time pursue the ideal of holiness; New Englanders being 
what they are, for them to labor and suffer together has taken 
just about all the time and energy they could muster, and left 
none whatsoever to squander on Christianity. According to the 
novelists, desires long suppressed by a stark theology are con- 
stantly burgeoning in the shade of New England elms, but ac- 
cording to Mr. Webster the modern Puritan is much less inter- 
ested one way or another in chastity than he is in not “ coming 
upon the town.” He is not much worried about committing or 
atoning for sin, but he is preoccupied in getting his taxes paid — 
and in being assessed no more than need be. 

If anything has survived from his theology, it is the fascinating 
doctrine of imperfect obedience, the conviction that all men are 
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sinful and that the best of them are full of short-comings, but 
he has lived with that conviction for so many generations that the 
acceptance of imperfections and moral deviations has become 
axiomatic. As Mr. Webster puts it: 


Ridgeford obeys the Town laws and as many of the Command- 
ments as it wishes to, but it is a place where community degenera- 
tion is avoided while the individual is respected, and the sinner is 
not stoned if he is wise and does not menace the community. 


Andrew Pomeroy, for instance, went to the dogs after his wife 
died, and went deliberately; he became the town drunkard, a 
recognized and established community functionary, and he paid 
his taxes, kept the old family furniture and never ceased to be an 
individual. When an emergency arises, according to Mr. Webster, 
the New England town is completely unified, but when the sum- 
mer folks want to get up home suppers at which everybody can 
meet everybody else, Miss Stella Ladd protests: “If I want to 
know anybody better’n I do now — and I don’t —, I can call on 
Mr. Webster intimates that he is writing a novel about Ridge- 
ford, a book that ought to be well worth waiting for. In the pres- 
ent volume there is rather a great deal of Mr. Webster appearing 
before the curtain in the manner of a lecturer illustrating his 
points with lantern slides. And for one who defines going native 
as “doing as you damn-well please,” he seems unduly sensitive 
to what his New York friends think of his wearing felt shoes or 
eating in the kitchen. But even if Mr. Webster never writes his 
novel, he has made at least one permanent contribution to New 
England mythology and to American humor — John Cooper's 
narrative of the time his great-great uncle, Colonel Cooper, and 
General George Washington went swimming after a day's steady 
drinking of the colonel’s five-year-old hard cider and saw a “ red 
coat ” on the river bank! 

Mr. Webster tells us that New Englanders are pragmatists, in- 
dividualists with a sense of responsibility to the town, and a 
knack of keeping to themselves. If John Cooper and his like can 
prove their case in their own words and deeds rather than in his, 
Mr. Webster's novel ought to be the New England novel to end 
all New England novels. There would really be no more to 
say. 

Perry MILLER. 
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Economic History of a Factory Town: A Study of Chicopee, 
Massachusetts. By Vera Shlakman. Smith College Studies in 
History, Volume xx, Numbers 1-4. (Northampton: Depart- 
ment of History of Smith College, 1935. Pp. 264. $2.00.) 


Every Day but Sunday: The Romantic Age of New England In- 
dustry. By Jennie F. Copeland. (Brattleboro, Vermont: Stephen 
Daye Press. 1936. Pp. x, 294. $2.50.) 


Here, at last, is a veritable “ economic history” of a New Eng- 
land community which lives up to its undertaking. Miss Shlak- 
man has given in summary the full-length portrait of this factory 
town in western Massachusetts, and has brought to her work the 
training of the Barnard and Columbia graduate schools and the 
support and advice of the council of industrial studies of Smith 
College. 

This is the second of what is projected as a series of the Con- 
necticut Valley region of New England. The council’s first mono- 
graph, Shutdowns in the Connecticut Valley, was a contemporary 
study prepared by the director of research, Katherine Lumpkin. 
A third study, Industrial Development of the Northampton Re- 
gion, is to be published shortly, and a fourth and fifth, now in 
progress, treat the rise of early railroads in the Connecticut Val- 
ley, and the development of the metals industry before 1860. 

The present monograph sketches the colonial beginnings of the 
farming village of Chicopee, deals in detail with the absentee 
ownership which launched the factory town, dwells on the chang- 
ing nature of the labor problem, and emphasizes the rise of a 
local middle class. The evidence is carefully marshalled, and dis- 
played in a variety of ways. Much use is made of statistical de- 
vices, such as charts and tables, to carry the points. 

For economic historians of New England Miss Shlakman’s work 
has a special interest insofar as it underlines their neglect of the 
rich field of material waiting for them in the Baker Library of 
the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration. Be- 
cause Chicopee’s industries depended on the development of large 
water-power, which could be accomplished only with sizeable 
funds of capital, Boston men were the logical entrepreneur group 
to call upon. The Dwight family of Springfield acted as the pro- 


moters. 
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Chicopee, like Lowell, Lawrence, and Manchester, was a manu- 
facturing town established by large-scale business enterprise 
directed from a financial centre, Boston. This is well known; 
not so well known is the full measure of this centralization of 
control, and the community of interest it fostered in Boston. Miss 
Shlakman's Table I: “ Officers and Principal Stockholders of 
Specified Cotton Mills Before 1850,” showing their holdings in 
all corners of New England, justifies her in speaking of the 
“ Boston Associates.” It is clear from her contradiction that the 
subject deserves a concerted attack by economic, historical, and 
political scientists. When they begin, the Baker Library is the first 
storehouse to be stormed. 

Space forbids criticism of certain details. In passing it might 
be observed that the arduous labor already expended deserves 
some attempt to clothe the skeleton articulated in this mono- 
graph. The study is rich in materials, attacked from a variety of 
vantage points, but lacks a certain vitality and richness of treat- 
ment. It is dry and abstract, an excellent path-breaker for what 
we must hope will be a long series of New England investigations. 
It sets the standard high. 

Miss Copeland’s book recounts a century of life in Mansfield, 
Massachusetts, near Taunton. She does not pretend to a scholarly 
object, but describes the undertaking as follows: “ My father’s 
love for his native town, and the old desk which he had filled 
with three generations of original documents and account books, 
provided the initial impulse to write this book.” Her description 
of what she calls “Our Town” shows, however, the result of 
considerable research in the files of old newspapers, and in the 
leading libraries, technical works, and state and local archives. 
The proof-reader has not exercized the same diligence; there are 
many errors. Bog iron, tacks and nails, cotton mills, straw bon- 
nets, railroads, coal mines, basket makers, peddlers, jewelry shops, 
and a round of fires, brass bands and other entertainments figure 
in the narrative. It is interesting to compare the work of scholar- 
ship by the economic historian with this work of affection. The 
reader comes away wishing that some of the rich and racy quality 
of “ Our Town” might be unearthed in Chicopee. 


Rosert Keen LAMs. 
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Enoch Pratt: The Story of a Plain Man. By Richard H. Hart. A 
Fiftieth Anniversary Publication: Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
(Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free Library. 1935. Pp. 121. $0.50.) 


Three of the great names on the roll of American philanthropy 
were nineteenth-century Baltimore merchants. Two of these, 
George Peabody and Enoch Pratt, were natives of Massachusetts. 
Johns Hopkins, the third, was a Marylander of ancient family. 
Not so picturesque a figure as George Peabody, not so broadly 
enterprising as Johns Hopkins, Enoch Pratt, nevertheless, has a 
position among philanthropists comparable to theirs. His estab- 
lishment of the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore had a 
further-reaching influence than most gifts of local significance; 
for when Andrew Carnegie instituted his great series of library 
benefactions, he had in mind not only the example of the Pratt 
philanthropy, but also the Pratt method of assuring, so far as is 
humanly possible, the perpetual support of his institution. 

In brief terms, the Pratt plan was simply a purchase from the 
city of Baltimore of an annuity for the support of the library. 
Furthermore, though he was not the first to conceive the idea of 
the branch library, Mr. Pratt was a pioneer in the setting up of 
that system of library administration now universally accepted 
in this country. The Baltimore institution he founded in 1884 
stood, therefore, as an active influence in the great development 
which has occurred in the American library world in the past fifty 
years. There was nothing of an unusual character in his leaving 
the residue of his estate to what is now the Sheppard and Enoch 
Pratt Hospital, but it has proved to be an important contribution 
to the psychiatric resources of the United States. 

Mr. Hart has told the story of the life of Enoch Pratt simply 
and briefly, but with a full appreciation of the romance that lies 
even in a workaday life in the counting-house, the store, the offices 
of the steamboat, the railroad, and the bank. The biography of 
the boy who made nails by the fireside in his father’s house in 
North Middleborough, Massachusetts, and who in young man- 
hood moved southward, establishing in Baltimore an agency for 
the sale of New England nails and horse-shoes, is one of those 
typical success stories that appeal to our innate satisfaction in 
orderly and constructive processes. 
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Baltimoreans have kept in their minds a memory of Mr. Pratt 
as one who, though practising the finest generosity in large 
things, was parsimonious in the small business of daily living. 
Mr. Hart has softened the outlines of that picture. Indeed it 
seems probable that the conception of his character which long 
prevailed arose to some extent through a certain pawkiness in 
Mr. Pratt's own humor. There was a delicious quality in his reply 
to the immemorial question which is addressed to every prominent 
octogenarian. When Mr. Pratt was asked in his turn to what he 
attributed his long life and excellent health, he replied: “ I went 
to parties, danced, played cards, and drank all the champagne 
that anyone else paid for.” But whatever the lesser qualities of 
the man that North Middleborough sent to Baltimore in 1831, 
there is no question that at his death in 1896, he had lived a full 
and useful life and had left behind him a legacy of continuing and 
increasing value to the people of the great city of Maryland. 


LAWRENCE C. Wrorn. 


John Trumbull, Connecticut Wit. By Alexander Cowie. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1936. Pp. xi, 230. 
$2.50.) 


The long-felt need of an adequate biography and critical esti- 
mate of the author of the Progress of Dulness and M’Fingal is 
now filled by Dr. Cowie’s competent and scholarly study of Trum- 
bull's literary career. The detailed account ends somewhat 
abruptly at 1782, but so does Trumbull, so far as literature was 
concerned. Indeed, no other writer of the time so emphatically 
illustrates the fact that most of the belles lettres produced in 
America between the Revolution and 1820 was the work of young 
men just out of school or college, while waiting for their profes- 
sional duties to become sufficiently engrossing and remunerative 
to occupy their time and energies. Such work includes not only 
Trumbull’s poems but also Dwight’s epic, Barlow’s Vision of 
Columbus, much of Freneau’s verse, Tyler’s Contrast, Dunlap’s 
The Father and Leicester, Dennie’s Farrago essays, William Hill 
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Brown's Power of Sympathy, the novels of Brockden Brown and 
the Salmagundi and Knickerbocker’s History of Irving. Of these 
youthful aspirants, Dunlap, Dennie, and Freneau were to struggle 
on, in professions closely allied to literature. Dwight, Barlow, 
and Brockden Brown were to turn back occasionally to letters 
from teaching, diplomacy, and store-keeping, and by happy acci- 
dent Irving blossomed into a full literary career; but most of the 
group were definitely through with writing by thirty. 

An important service rendered by Dr. Cowie’s study is the 
deflation of the claims frequently and loosely asserted for an enor- 
mous influence of M’Fingal upon the revolutionary political 
thought and feeling. The author clearly shows that in contrast 
with Paine’s Common Sense and Crisis, the long-winded debates 
of the first two cantos of M’Fingal, when published in 1775, prob- 
ably changed no votes and sent no volunteers hastening to swell 
the patriot ranks. Indeed, a greater ripple was probably caused by 
the appearance in print three years earlier of the first canto of the 
Progress of Dulness, which the present reviewer reserves the right 
of continuing to consider as in most respects a better executed 
poem. Witness the facts that anthologists are now including the 
“Tom Brainless " canto of the former in their collections; while 
none of them has ever felt moved to use more of M’Fingal than 
that part of Canto 3 in which the prolonged argument is briefly 
relieved by highly burlesqued action. 

The biographer’s narrative has a habit of occasionally recrossing 
its own path, as when in Chapter vi he informs us thrice that in 
1793 Trumbull went to Boston, and as often in Chapter vi that 
he finished the writing of M’Fingal only at the urgent insistence 
of his friends. Elihu H. Smith’s anthology American Poems (1, 
Litchfield, 1793) , five times referred to, is each time oddly con- 
fused with James Carey's collection of 1794, the Columbian Muse, 
pirated from it, — with resulting inaccuracy of comment. 

Dr. Cowie’s style has much charm, and his expression is fre- 
quently very happy, as in his reference to Trumbull’s illusion 
that he was essentially not a satirist but potentially a great ro- 
mantic poet: “ Nature intended Trumbull to be a merry, chatter- 
ing ground-bird, frequenting the haunts of men; but a perverse 
ambition often led him to attempt to soar as with the wings of 
an eagle.” 


Mitton E us. 
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Woman’s Education Begins: The Rise of the Women’s Colleges. 
By Louise Schutz Boas. (Norton, Massachusetts: Wheaton Col- 
lege Press. 1935. Pp. xi, 295. $2.00.) 


This volume is an entertaining but somewhat rambling ac- 
count of the learned lady in New England and New York during 
the last one hundred years. “ New Englanders,” writes its author 
in her introduction, “are inclined to believe that their schools 
and colleges have made more noise in the world than those in 
other sections of the country.” And with some justice, since “ in 
Massachusetts education was a more serious matter than in most 
states”; and “certainly the leaders of the movement toward 
higher education for women were for the most part New Eng- 
landers: Joseph Emerson, Emma Willard, Catharine Beecher, 
Zilpah Grant, Mary Lyon.” Writing in celebration of the 
Wheaton College centennial, Mrs. Boas disclaims any intent “ to 
glorify a person or an institution”; but naturally draws upon 
the early history of Judge Wheaton’s Female Seminary for much 
of her illustrative material. She ranges far afield, however, in 
surveying “ Educated Woman and Her Place” in the 1830's, and 
the “ Religious Basis of American Life.” Her concluding chapter 
summarizes the beginnings of all the principal women’s colleges 
of the northeastern United States — their endless battles against 
both masculine and feminine prejudices; their hesitations about 
education for marriage versus training for a career, and their 
present need for a “ new direction” to replace mere emulation 
of the male. On the whole, Mrs. Boas displays great patience and 
charity in dealing with “ the cult of the genteel female” and the 
rest of those who would have saved women from themselves. The 
crusade for women’s colleges, she usefully points out, has not 
been identical with that for feminism, although the two move- 
ments have gained strength simultaneously. Her book contains a 
large number of valuable items from many diverse sources, not 
always firmly woven into the general pattern. A disposition to 
lighten the task of the reader by means of short paragraphs also 
adds to the choppiness of the style. There is a bibliography, and 
an inadequate index. 


Harowtp A. LARRABEE. 
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The Command of the Howe Brothers During the American Revo- 
lution. By Troyer Steele Anderson. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1936. Pp. vii, 362. $3.50.) 


Towards the end of May, 1777, the Earl of Chatham exclaimed 
in the House of Lords: “ You would conquer, you say! Why, 
what would you conquer — the map of America? I am ready to 
meet any general officer on the subject. What will you do out of 
the protection of your fleet? In the winter, if together, they are 
starved; and if dispersed, they are taken off in detail. You have 
got nothing in America but stations.” How was Chatham able 
to diagnose so truly the military problem that confronted Great 
Britain in our Revolutionary War? The answer seems to be that 
he had studied the operations of the Howe brothers in the rebel- 
lious colonies and could see, as few could see, what an impossible 
task had been assigned to them. : 

Professor Anderson, in his careful and interesting analysis of 
the Howe command, agrees essentially with Lord Chatham and 
exposes the various fundamental causes of its lack of success. As 
a rule he explains rather than defends Sir William Howe’s pe- 
culiar conduct of the war. When he does this, he is entirely con- 
vincing; but when he defends Howe’s failure to follow up a vic- 
tory or to risk an engagement, the reader is likely to remark, 
“ Yes, but General Grant or General Lee would have done better.” 

There were three great handicaps under which the Howes 
labored. The first was the impossibility of conquering “ the map 
of America” without sufficient troops to occupy subdued terri- 
tory while the main army should deal with the American forces 
under Washington or Gates or Greene and administer shatter- 
ing blows. Sir William Howe had no illusions about this difficulty, 
and asked repeatedly for more men. But Lord George Germain 
could not see the necessity; and if he had possessed sufficient 
vision, it is doubtful whether he could have provided the troops. 
This left Howe in an awkward situation: he had to choose be- 
tween occupying a few square miles of territory and running the 
risk of a disastrous defeat if he cut loose from his base and pur- 
sued the wary enemy into the heart of a hostile and unfamiliar 
country. Being Howe, he chose the former and accomplished 
nothing. 
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In the second place the Howe brothers were authorized to 
carry a sword in one hand and an olive branch in the other. The 
assumption was that only a minority of the Americans cared suffi- 
ciently about their cause to carry on a long war; the great majority 
would soon tire of the struggle and be glad to come back into 
the imperial fold. The sooner they returned, the sooner Britain 
would be relieved from the present extraordinary expenses. This 
sounded reasonable to Sir William Howe. Peace without victory 
would be his aim; he proceeded accordingly, and made the fatal 
error of hitting gently at the very moment he should have hit 
hard. In the battle of Long Island he defeated Washington, but 
not so decisively as to make the proposed terms of peace look 
attractive to many Americans. And it should be added that too 
many strings were attached to his olive branch; even wavering 
rebels were suspicious and drew back from it. Just what did the 
terms mean? And what assurance was there that the British gov- 
ernment would ratify any arrangement the Howes made with the 
erstwhile insurgents? If the American cause was hopeless, why 
did not Sir William smash Washington and then dictate terms of 
peace? To the Yankee mind his conduct was not understandable. 
As John Langdon, a sturdy New Hampshirite, wrote Washington 
early in the summer of 1777: “ Your Excellency will pardon me 
for venturing my sentiments on matters that I know but little of, 
but it appears to me that the humane Howe's plans seem to be all 
flustrated [sic]. They are full as much at a loss to know what steps 
to take as we are to know their politicks, which are (to me) past 
finding out.” There were plenty of Americans who felt exactly 
as Langdon did, and Howe, as a soldier or as a peacemaker, was 
ineffective. 

The third handicap was the inadequacy of Sir William Howe 
himself. Professor Anderson charitably points out that Howe was 
a good “ routine” general who knew the rules of European war- 
fare and abided by them. The trouble was that the rules did not 
fit the game he had to play in America. Routine might keep one 
out of major disasters, but it got one nowhere. This was discour- 
aging. What was more disheartening was the fact that Washing- 
ton knew the rules but did not hesitate to break them when he 
saw that they should not govern him in a given situation. Wash- 
ington, alert and resourceful, took advantage of unexpected op- 
portunities. Howe, methodical and cautious, either failed to see 
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them or was to+ hesitant to seize them. The reader will be inter- 
ested in the author's explanation of Howe's tactics, but he will 
probably close the book with the conviction that a General Wolfe 
would have been nearer a match for General Washington. 


LAWRENCE SHAW Mayo. 


The History of the Colony and Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
by Thomas Hutchinson. Edited by Lawrence Shaw Mayo. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 1936. 
Pp. xxix, 467, xi, 391, X, 453- $15.00.) 


The proposal to issue a new edition of Thomas Hutchinson's 
History of Massachusetts Bay originated with the late Mr. Harold 
Murdock, formerly director of the Harvard University Press, to 
whom are due the thanks of every reader and student of New Eng- 
land history. The task of editing the work has been entrusted to 
the competent hands of Mr. Lawrence Shaw Mayo, already known 
for his studies of the Wentworth family of New Hampshire and 
for his interest in Hutchinsonian bibliography. The Harvard Uni- 
versity Press has brought out the work in three handsome volumes, 
the first two of which exactly parallel the first and second volumes 
of the original second edition. 

Of all the older histories of individual colonies — those of Belk- 
nap for New Hampshire, Trumbull for Connecticut, and the 
Smiths for New York and New Jersey — the work of Hutchinson 
is by far the most important and most nearly represents the meth- 
ods of historical presentation and interpretation as they exist to- 
day. Though undeniably hard reading, its freedom from bias — 
despite the harshness meted out to Hutchinson in Massachusetts 
— its soundness of understanding, and its well-balanced propor- 
tions, together with its elaborate footnotes and appendices of 
documents, give it almost the form and value of a modern treatise. 
A reprinting was contemplated as far back as 1842, with Savage 
as editor, but the times were not propitious, and the project was 
given up. Consequently the volumes have become very scarce. The 
first two are none too easy to pick up, and the third volume (if 
my own experience is any criterion) is practically unobtainable. 

As regards the text, Mr. Mayo has followed Hutchinson’s final 
revisions of volumes one and two and the original manuscript of 
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volume three, and has included many of the author's corrections 
and additions never printed before. These additions, though seem- 
ingly not considerable or of great value, are here enclosed in 
brackets, so that the reader can readily identify the new material, 
if he wishes to do so. The worth of the new publication lies chiefly 
in its accessibility and its beauty of type and format. I have used 
the original volumes for years, but the new edition is such a de- 
light to the eye and the printing is so clear and well spaced that 
I have been allured into reading the three volumes through from 
cover to cover, a feat I have never attempted to perform before. 
The most important part of Mr. Mayo’s task has been to pre- 
pare a text that would represent as nearly as possible Hutchinson's 
final opinions. Equally contributory is his memoir of Hutchin- 
son himself, which is so fair that it would have scandalized Bosto- 
nians of the Palfrey type had it been issued in the days when 
Lorenzo Sabine was boycotted for the first edition of his work 
on the Loyalists (1847) and when, as Mr. Mayo remarks of the 
year 1842, “ there were educated men in the Bay State to whom 
the name of Thomas Hutchinson was still anathema.” Of least 
consequence, perhaps, are the editor’s footnotes, chiefly biograph- 
ical, drawn from Savage, Sibley, and Dexter and from a variety of 
sketches and biographical contributions to be found in genea- 
logical magazines. The notes contain very few comments on 
Hutchinson's own statements and almost no attempts to explain 
obscure points in the text. It is just as well that this is so. In the 
few instances where he ventures on elucidation, his success is not 
conspicuous, and his sources of information and his references 
to authorities show almost too prominently a Massachusetts prove- 
nance. He has missed a number of opportunities to call attention 
to publications more recent and authoritative than those which 
he has cited, and has never, I believe, attempted to express an 
opinion based on independent investigation. He has contented 
himself with attestations of a secondary character, and these not 
always the soundest or best. I would not make overmuch of this 
criticism, for probably Mr. Mayo had troubles enough of his own 
in perfecting his text, without allowing himself to be drawn aside 
in the effort to supply annotation that to any considerable extent 
were clearly inadvisable. 
CuarLes M. ANpDREws. 
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Noah Webster: Pioneer of Learning. By Ervin C. Shoemaker. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1936. Pp. xi, 347. 
$4.00.) 


After the Treaty of Paris in 1783, two great problems faced the 
new American nation: one lay in the attainment of political 
unity; the other, less tangible and more difficult, was the achieve- 
ment of cultural unity. Noah Webster, a vain, callow country 
school-master twenty-five years of age, dedicated his life to the 
task of teaching unity through the universal adoption of the 
American language. His three text-books under the ponderous 
title of A Grammatical Institute of the English Language (1783- 
1785) laid the foundation for a lifetime of activity in educational 
and political agitation. Through lectures and essays, as well as 
books, he demanded that America be “ as independent in litera- 
ture [that is, learning or skill in letters] as she is in politics — as 
famous for arts as for arms.” With nationalistic ardor he marched 
the length of the thirteen states to secure acceptance of his ideas. 

His elementary school text-books achieved unequalled influ- 
ence; they set the patriotic tone and fixed the methods of instruc- 
tion for more than a century. Dr. Shoemaker has traced Webster's 
“ contribution to American education in general and to the teach- 
ing of English in particular.” In this task he has done a commend- 
able service, for he has supplied much useful background infor- 
mation of educational theory and has tested Webster's activities 
in the light of past and present doctrines. The limitation of the 
investigation has caused the neglect of Webster’s important pi- 
oneering in the teaching of civics and the understatement of the 
pioneering nature of Webster’s work as a writer of text-books on 
American history. Regrettable, too, is the failure to discuss all 
Webster’s text-books in their revised editions. That Webster 
believed “ the approach to education should be scientific ” is de- 
batable, especially if the term is applied in our sense, for in 1806 
Webster defined science thus: “ knowledge, deep learning, skill, 
art”; and scientific thus: “ producing knowledge, mastery.” The 
school-master’s plea for “a general diffusion of science,” there- 
fore, was a plea for a broad educational program. Despite these 
and other short-comings, this study, based upon printed materials 
only, illuminates an area in the history of American education 
and culture which long clamored for definitive treatment. 


Harry R. WaARFEL. 
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This is Vermont. By Margaret and Walter Hard. (Brattleboro: 
Stephen Daye Press. 1936. Pp. xiv, 336. $3.00.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Hard have almost invited the remark that this 
isn’t Vermont — or is only a small part of it. Vermont doesn’t 
have the Ladies Home Delineator flavor of most of their chatty 
and singularly inaccurate guide-book. The book records in the 
form of a dialogue between He and Sue a motor trip through the 
state taken a bit too late in the autumn of last year for the country 
to be at its most gracious. The Hards did get off the cement roads; 
they know pretty well their own corner of the state in Bennington 
County; and they do give a tourist of leisurely intent some useful 
hints as to what is worth seeing. But a really good guide-book, 
even though it is written by literary people for people who like 
to live up to the connotations the word “ literary” has in these 
days, ought not to be quite so devoid of the Baedeker virtues. 

Their inaccuracies are many and varied. As a sample: Mount 
Pisgah’s sheer rock face does not achieve the Alpine 2,500 feet the 
Hards give it, but at most eight or nine hundred; Lake Willough- 
by’s outlet does not lie between Hor and Pisgah — there isn’t 
even a decent inlet at that end of the lake; the river that runs 
through Concord is not the Monroe, but the Moose (here the 
cold must have cramped the note-taker’s hand) ; Peacham Acad- 
emy has not, in this generation, boasted white paint — its walls 
are at present an economical yellow-brown; Washington had 
headquarters in Newburgh, New York, which is a long way from 
Newbury, Vermont, where the Hards place him; U. S. 2 does not 
meet U. S. 302 in Boltonville —if it did, that peaceful hamlet 
would no doubt blossom unpleasantly with Texaco and Socony. 
These are no doubt picayune matters that won't bother the tour- 
ist in a hurry (his maps will set him right at Boltonville) but the 
Hards make much of their desire to write for the careful tourist. 

No one must write about a New England state without paying 
respects to history, and here the Hards do their duty. One suspects 
that much of their history comes from Mr. Vrest Orton’s familiar 
edition of Walton’s Register, a good but somewhat sketchy source. 
Their history is never more than episodic, however, never seems 
to link up with and explain what they are looking at. They seem 
constantly worried lest they strain the reader by giving him too 
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much to think about. Now and then they hint, coyly, that Ver- 
mont offers certain sociological problems; but they never call a 
spade a spade, nor even an instrument of sometimes sub-marginal 
efficiency. Their Vermont is just too “ homey.” 

This is too bad, for Vermont is a very interesting state. If physi- 
cal geography had the final word, it ought to be a good deal like 
New Hampshire. Though certain misguided firms doing business 
in both states use the title “ Twin State,” Vermont isn’t at all like 
New Hampshire. To explain why would demand a good deal of 
history and ingenuity. The most obvious fact is that, while almost 
all New Hampshire is in complete agricultural decadence, much 
of Vermont is open dairy country. Except in parts of Windham 
County, you will hardly find in Vermont once-cleared land as 
completely grown up to brush as you will find about the New 
Hampshire Monadnock, for instance. Vermont isn’t rich, but, 
except in the very back woods, it is pretty tidy. Nor has Ver- 
mont, as yet, gone in for the tourist industry on quite the scale 
reached in New Hampshire, Maine, and Cape Cod. It has been 
trying pretty hard and not unsuccessfully to attract permanent 
summer residents, but — now that the Green Mountain Parkway 
project is out of the way — it doesn’t do much for the tripper. 
Many of its main roads are still gravel! Moreover, its people, 
though they are in many ways like other Yankees, have their own 
stamp. There is a Vermont legend, of which Calvin Coolidge is 
only a part. The rest is strangely compounded of people like the 
blustering atheist, Ethan Allen, the frondeur, Matthew Lyon, 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young, Father Joseph Dutton, Stephen 
Douglas, and Thad Stevens, Rowland Robinson and Sinclair 
Lewis. This Vermont the Hards ought to have been able to sug- 
gest. Mr. Hard himself has already done so. But there is little of 
Salt of Vermont and A Mountain Township in this book. 

Vermont is no doubt —and this is its attraction for many 
people — incompletely “ modernized.” It is, if one may use with- 
out overtones of praise or dispraise a word rarely so used, a kind 
of backwater. But of recent years, with what almost amounts to 
an influx of refugees from a harsh and unsettled world, it has 
been getting to be a self-conscious backwater. This is really a 
highly unstable situation, for a self-conscious backwater is well 
on the way towards ceasing to be a backwater. 


CRANE BRINTON. 
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Washington’s Farewell Address. Edited by Victor Hugo Paltsits. 
(New York: The New York Public Library. 1935. Pp. xvi, 360. 
$12.50.) 


It is too much to expect that every one will accept the sound 
conclusions of Mr. Paltsits in the first part of this sumptuous vol- 
ume on the question of Washington's, Madison's, and Hamilton's 
respective parts in the composition of the Farewell Address; but 
the editor has not simply given his own views; he has produced the 
evidence by which any one may reach conclusions of his own. 
All the essential drafts and documents are included in this volume. 
The printer’s copy that Washington himself gave to Mr. Clay- 
poole is reproduced in facsimile, together with pages of earlier 
drafts. Much correspondence, contemporary and controversial, 
is printed, and a bibliography of all contemporary imprints, in 
newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets, is provided. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Concord Courier of New Hampshire was 
the first to call it “ Washington’s Farewell Address.” 

The controversy, the history of which Mr. Paltsits describes 
with evident relish, seems to have been initiated and largely sus- 
tained by the widow and the sons of Alexander Hamilton. The 
author concludes that the address was essentially Washington's. 
Throughout the interchange of drafts, 


Hamilton knew from Washington that whatever he might do 
in reshaping, rewriting, or forming anew a draft, the results should 
be “ predicated upon the Sentiments” which Washington had 
indicated. This central fact Hamilton adhered to. He was solicit- 
ous to be governed by it. He had recognized that Washington 
would be the final judge. He considered his part in the undertak- 
ing as an affectionate act. He left his manuscripts with Washington 
without restraint. His words were: “ Whichever you may prefer, 
if there be any part you wish to transfer from one to another — 
any part to be changed — or if there be any material idea in your 
own draft which has happened to be omitted and which you wish 
introduced — in short if there be anything further in the matter 
in which I can be of any [service}, I will with great pleasure obey 
your commands.” And it was precisely this freedom that Wash- 
ington pursued in preparing his own final manuscript. He drew 
upon each source and altered or introduced words at will, even 
words that were in no anterior draft. In the last analysis he was 
his own editor; and the Farewell Address, in the final form for 
publication, was all in his own handwriting. It was then in con- 
tent and form what he had chosen to make it by process of adop- 
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tion and adaptation in fulfilment of what he desired. By this pro- 
cedure every idea became his own without equivocation. 


The excerpts that Dr. Paltsits prints from contemporary news- 
papers, legislative resolves, and local addresses, show that the 
Farewell Address was promptly placed among the Sibylline books. 
Within six weeks of its release, the Vermont legislature declared 
in an address to Washington: “ We shall recollect . . . your ad- 
vice as an inestimable legacy; and shall pride ourselves, in teaching 
our children the importance of that advice, and a humble imita- 
tion of your example.” 

S. E. Morison. 


Judges and Law Reform. By Sam Bass Warner and Henry B. 
Cabot. Harvard Law School Survey of Crime in Boston, Vol- 
ume tv. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Harvard University 
Press. 1936. Pp. viii, 246. $3.00.) 


The publication of the fourth volume of the Harvard Law 
School Survey of Crime in Boston increases substantially the al- 
ready heavy debt which Massachusetts owes to Harvard scholar- 
ship. Judges and Law Reform is a detailed and critical analysis 
of the criminal law in action in the courts of Boston. Each vol- 
ume of this Harvard series has thrown a penetrating light upon 
the existent mechanism for dealing with crime in this community. 
If the truth thus revealed has frequently been painful, Boston 
should at least be grateful for the expert diagnosis. 

Mr. Warner and Mr. Cabot place their principal emphasis 
upon the proper scope of judicial responsibility. Their thesis is 
that the judges, in failing to exercise fully their rule-making pow- 
ers, and the bar, in seeking legislative cures for judicial ills, have 
overlooked the readiest means for remedying some of the chief 
short-comings of the present system. The authors, in acknowledg- 
ing that some judges have inferior talents and that many do not 
consider that the judicial function demands anything more than 
the decision of particular cases, show sympathy for those who 
turn to the legislature for the termination of specific procedural 
wrongs. They believe, however, that if the judges themselves 
would assume the obligation of handling the mass of criminal 
cases in a more systematic and efficient way, the judicial office 
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would at once be more stimulating to those who hold it and more 
appealing to men of large capacities. 

The circle is admittedly vicious; poor judges will not trouble 
to frame effective rules, and the ablest lawyers will not become 
judges while the judicial department performs its duties clumsily. 
Beyond all doubt much in the thesis of the authors is sound; the 
experience of the federal courts has proved how valuable detailed 
rules of court may be. Some will hesitate, however, to accept 
whole-heartedly the full recommendation of Mr. Warner and Mr. 
Cabot. Reliance on the legislature for the correction of proced- 
ural evils does, at least, tend to bring the courts in touch with the 
popular will. Judicial power in American life is so vast and has 
in recent years so frequently been unwisely exercised that the 
people would do well to be slow at encouraging its further ex- 
tension. A recent decision of the supreme judicial court has 
made evident anew the dangers incident to the undisciplined 
power to punish for contempt. So long as the judges of the com- 
monwealth persist in their glum isolation from reality it would 
be unwise, perhaps, to ask for further judicial independence. 

Regardless, however, of the validity of the authors’ thesis the 
manner of presenting the material is wholly admirable. No one 
can deny the evils of the present system of administering the 
criminal law. The undermanned and overburdened prosecuting 
officers of Suffolk County stumble through their cases somehow; 
the district courts are swamped with petty offenses which might 
more suitably be handled by almost any other form of tribunal; 
petty offenders pursue elaborate appeals through the congested 
superior court. The Massachusetts mind, accustomed in the 
eighteenth century to having juries for the higher courts hand- 
picked from among the jurors who were available for all courts, 
carries the habit to the present day by tolerating the appointment 
of inferior judges to the lower courts. 

It is no wonder that Mr. Warner and Mr. Cabot have lost 
patience with the legislature for failing to apply some of the 
obvious remedies. If, despite the warning which this volume 
gives, the legislature maintains its indifference, then all persons 
will be grateful when the courts take matters into their own 
hands and attempt a cure. 

Mark Howe, Jr. 
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The Romance of the Patchwork Quilt in America. By Carrie A. 
Hall and Rose G. Kretsinger. (Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, Limited. 1935. Pp. 299. Photographs by Mary Ellen 
Everhard. $5.00.) 


“Double Monkey Wrench,” “ Lady Fingers and Sunflowers,” 
“ Catch-me-if-you-Can,” “ Burgoyne Surrounded,” “ Whig’s De- 
feat,” “ Fifty-Four-Forty-or-Fight,” “Lafayette’s Orange Peel,” 
“ Rocky-Road-to-Kansas,” “Rose of Sharon,” “Ohio Rose,” 
“Tulip Garden,” “Pineapple,” “Wheel of Mysterie” — these 
are a few of the nearly a thousand patchwork and applique de- 
signs which Mrs. Hall offers in the first two parts of this copiously 
illustrated book. The third part, by Mrs. Kretsinger, is devoted to 
the complementary art of quilting and quilting designs. 

The Romance of the Patchwork Quilt in America appears most 
opportunely, for the art of patching and quilting, old as it is, 
meets all the modern requirements of originality and self- 
expression and is as far removed from ordinary stamped fancy 
work as the old homestead is from the pre-fabricated house. The 
designs, with their highly descriptive names, date from colonial 
times through the nineteenth century when the fashion received 
its greatest impetus in the Middle West and also include many 
modern designs by the authors and others. 

Without belittling the beautiful designs of the last and the 
present centuries, one would wish that there were more examples 
illustrated of our eighteenth-century patchwork quilts. The patch 
bags of our colonial housewives must have been filled largely 
with the painted and printed cottons and linens freely advertized 
in our colonial newspapers. These color-fast fabrics combined 
with the exquisite needlecraft of the time made very handsome 
quilts. There is a particularly beautiful example of an appliqued 
spread, not quilted, however, in Homewood, Charles Carroll’s 
house in Baltimore, now the museum on the grounds of Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Strong, indeed, is the needlewoman who can resist the tempta- 
tion of this book to start work immediately on a quilt. Unfortu- 
nately the illustrations produced by the offset process of lithog- 
raphy are not very distinct, but this does not lessen the value 
of the book as a fine contribution to the study of American arts 
and crafts. It represents untiring effort on the part of the authors. 

EvizasetH T. HALsey. 
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The Heart of Old New England. By A. Hyatt Verrill. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 1936. Pp. xx, 298. $3.00.) 


The author's plan for The Heart of Old New England is to fol- 
low the Connecticut River from its source to the sea, describing 
topography and towns along its way; unfortunately the Connecti- 
cut is by geologists characterized as meandering. This comment 
is not intended as a complete condemnation of this book, for a 
great deal of interesting material is included therein; it is unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Verrill did not see fit to improve on nature — to 
impose upon his material an organization which the river itself 
lacks. 

Mr. Verrill uses the past of the section more than its present. 
Any one who knows even a small angle of the Connecticut Valley, 
which wanders engagingly down the map of New England, 
realizes what infinite legend and fact he had to draw upon. At 
best, his pen could pause momentarily at towns and villages, 
sketching in miniature a college campus here and there a weather- 
beaten dwelling-house, following the parade of the old trading 
vessels as they sailed in and out of their Connecticut ports, recall- 
ing a story that has been handed down by word of mouth for gen- 
erations. Since he attempts to cover three centuries, he could not 
well go into great detail. 

His method results in curious telescopings of time and space. 
The nineteenth century travels beside the seventeenth, and the 
reader leaps from spot to spot on a slender thread of legend, often 
more obvious, surely, to the writer than to him. Mr. Verrill dis- 
arms criticism with his introductory remark: “. . . in the main, 
and in as far as possible, I have endeavored to steer clear of dry, 
statistical, matter-of-fact history and data ”; but in the body of his 
book he invites the reader to forget his avowal by such items of 
information as the exact quantity of furs exported to England 
from Springfield between 1652 and 1657. Similar data, too pre- 
cise for his real intention, insert themselves oddly into a descrip- 
tive text, and the reader’s mind ranges bewilderedly from the far 
view to the microscopic. 

The book carries marks of haste — faulty organization, awk- 
ward and often fulsome writing, an occasional proof-reader’s error, 
one or two errors of fact. Here is the common but inexcusable 
mistake of setting down “ Revelations ” for the final book of the 
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New Testament. It is to be doubted if either the definitive his- 
tory of Amherst Academy or the latest account of Amherst College 
will support Mr. Verrill’s statement that the college was founded 
in 1821 as the academy and kept the name until 1840. It would be 
enlightening to know why a photograph facing page ninety-six is 
labelled “ Old Cheapside Bridge, Greenfield, Mass., in 1806 ” — 
a date some years before even the daguerreotype. 

To imply that Mr. Verrill has not collected valuable material 
would be unfair. Yet it would be equally unfair to those who 
seek a knowledge of the material not to observe that he has failed 
to fulfill his obligations toward it by giving it such shape as it 
deserves. 

Sypney R. McLean. 


Sam Adams: Pioneer in Propaganda. By John C. Miller. (Boston: 
Little, Brown, and Company. 1936. Pp. x, 437. $4.00.) 


In this new study of Samuel Adams, the substance of which was 
delivered in the form of lectures at the Lowell Institute, Mr. 
Miller takes up in detail the various episodes which preceded 
the American Revolution in Massachusetts. For the ten-year pe- 
riod from 1765 to 1775 Adams was one of the most important 
leaders. By showing Adams at work in the Caucus Club, as a 
newspaper writer, and as the general manager of the campaign 
against Great Britain, Mr. Miller makes the significance of his 
sub-title abundantly plain. The narrative is clear and lively, not 
to say sprightly. In keeping with this manner the author regularly 
refers to his subject as Sam Adams; the reader might not suspect 
that the great revolutionist had a full name. Because of the in- 
trinsic interest of the subject and because of the author's style 
the book is highly entertaining. 

For the. purpose of showing the master propagandist in his 
proper eighteenth-century environment Mr. Miller has skillfully 
incorporated in his text a surprising number of apt quotations 
from the sources. This collection of significant detail is perhaps 
his greatest contribution, because the main story of Adams’s career 
is well known. There is no question that Mr. Miller has read 
widely in his search for material, and because he has done so, he 
shows conclusively how dependent he is — how dependent any 
biographer must be — on prejudiced and hostile sources. There 
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were three political opponents of Samuel Adams who commented 
freely on the man and his works: Governor Francis Bernard, 
Thomas Hutchinson — the prize office-holder in Massachusetts — , 
and Judge Peter Oliver. If one should eliminate the quotations 
from these three conservatives, and also the conclusions drawn 
from their statements, the biography would be disappointingly 
thin. Without this material it would be difficult to make clear 
certain essential aspects of the inner workings of Adams's political 
machine; so the testimony of these witnesses, prejudiced though 
it is, must be admitted. On the other hand, Samuel Adams's own 
stock in trade was personal abuse, exaggeration, and misrepre- 
sentation — carried sometimes to the point of actual falsehood, 
as in his account of the Boston Massacre. The statements of some 
of his friends were equally unreliable. So the biographer is faced 
with the extremely puzzling task of extracting truth from sources 
which abound in untruth. 

In his efforts to solve this problem Mr. Miller has not been en- 
tirely successful — no one could be — and he even complicates the 
problem for his readers by making specific statements and general- 
izations which are more than open to question. The most glaring 
instance is in his treatment of the charge that Adams was an 
embezzler. Mr. Miller not only repeats the charge: “ he began 
to take money for his own use from the funds he had collected 
for the town of Boston and Suffolk County,” but he reverts to it 
in various connections (59, 60, 82, 98, and 101) , and always with 
the same implication. A careful sifting of available contemporary 
evidence would suggest a more plausible explanation of Adams’s 
troubles as a tax-collector. The custom then was to hold each col- 
lector responsible for a specific amount assigned to him. If he 
failed to collect it, he was still responsible. The shortage on 
Adams’s books would seem to represent not defalcation, but 
amounts which he did not collect. 

In his enthusiasm for his subject, Mr. Miller sometimes comes 
out with statements which he fails to substantiate with evidence, 
statements which are, to say the least, lacking in inherent prob- 
ability. In connection with the Boston Massacre (178-179) he 
says: “ Pelting the redcoats had become a recognized pastime 
among the Whigs,” and again: “ These stout cudgel-boys had 
beaten up so many redcoats.” It is true that for two or three days 
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before the massacre there were minor altercations between labor- 
ers and troops, largely verbal, but if there were instances of regu- 
lar or habitual beating up the troops, proof should be furnished. 
Nor does he prove that the guard, led by Captain Preston, “ tum- 
bled out eagerly for a fight.” Incidentally (188), there appears 
the curious statement that the two soldiers who were convicted 
after the massacre were let off with a light penalty “ when they 
pleaded with their clergy.” Possibly the printer interpolated the 
“with ”; if he did not, its presence in this expression throws this 
time-honored bit of legal procedure out of joint. And while we 
are on this subject of the troops there is another startling asser- 
tion (332): “ Because fighting usually broke out between New 
Englanders and British troops when Sam Adams was in the 
vicinity,” etc. If this is true, historians have been highly remiss 
in keeping the facts under cover so long. 

Then there is an occasional generalization which needs specific 
evidence; the following, for example: “ Intercolonial rivalry for 
leadership against Great Britain was one of the strongest forces 
that pushed the colonies . . . into revolution. Many colonies 
hoped to distinguish themselves in the struggle against British 
“tyranny " by putting forward the most radical political doctrines 
or making the most violent resistance” (276). The reviewer at 
least would like to see the specifications, with names and dates, in 
the colonies from Connecticut on the east to Georgia at the south. 

Again, the use of Richard Silvester’s affidavit (145) needs at 
least a hint to suggest that it stands alone, and that while it may 
be true, there is no way of proving it. Then the term “ Sons of 
Liberty” is loosely used, and evidence is needed to prove that 
the name was used in Boston as early as August 14, 1765. Mr. 
Miller cites (334) John Adams to show that John Adams nomi- 
nated George Washington as commander of the continental army. 
Other writers have done the same thing — except the always care- 
ful Worthington C. Ford, who found that it was Thomas Johnson 
of Maryland who nominated Washington.* A few readers may be 
surprised to have (18) William Shirley called “ New-England 
born.” 








1 Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789, u, W. C. Ford, Editor, 
(Washington, 1905), 91 note. See, also, Edward S. Delaplaine, The Life of 
Thomas Johnson (New York, 1927) , 107-114. 
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These are some, but not all, of the matters which caught the 
reviewer's attention; there are others, at least enough to raise a 
real question. Should the definitive biography, “ the only modern 
biography ” of Samuel Adams, lay its author open to the charge 
of more than occasional carelessness in handling evidence and 
thoughtlessness in drawing conclusions? 


RALPH VoLNEY HARLow. 


Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires Preserved in the De- 
partment of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. Vol- 
ume V, 1771-1783. By Mary Dorothy George, Litt.D. (London: 
The British Museum. 1935. Pp. xxxix, 852. {2 25.) 


Historians and collectors alike must be grateful to the trustees 
of the British Museum for the decision to resume the publication 
of this catalogue after a lapse of over fifty years. They should 
also congratulate the trustees on the fortunate choice of Dr. 
George as successor to the late Frederic George Stephens, who 
prepared the earlier volumes. Any one who uses this volume will 
immediately recognize her eminent qualifications for this par- 
ticular undertaking. 

The volume contains descriptions of upwards of fifteen hun- 
dred prints. The items under each year are arranged into the two 
main groups indicated in the title, the political satires being fur- 
ther arranged according to date of publication. For every title 
Dr. George has given a detailed description of the print with 
sufficient commentary, well documented, to make clear its mean- 
ing and significance. In many cases references are given to later 
reproductions. To facilitate the use of the volume there is pro- 
vided an index of names of people depicted, mentioned, or alluded 
to in the prints, another of titles, another of “ selected subjects ” 
(political events excluded) , another of artists, and another of 
print-sellers and publishers. A not-too-lengthy introduction by Dr. 
George traces the history of the satirical print in England during 
the years covered by the volume. 

For obvious reasons no preceding volume in this series can 
equal this one in its interest for Americans. Since English politics 
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during the years 1771-1783 necessarily had a peculiarly direct 
bearing upon the American scene, the pictorial satire to which 
its leading personalities were subject, even where the points in- 
volved appear on the surface to have a purely local implication, 
has a decided value for the American student. Dr. George has 
listed, for instance, no less than sixty-eight prints relating in one 
way or another to John Wilkes. More than this, however, since 
this volume covers the years of the American Revolution and a 
particularly tempestuous portion of the pre-revolutionary period, 
the number of prints on strictly American subjects exceeds that 
in any of the earlier volumes — in fact, no other subject appears 
so frequently in these pages. Out of all these there are several 
prints that were occasioned by events important in Boston and 
Massachusetts history, notably the passing of the Boston Port 
Bill and the other Intolerable Acts, and the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
Some of these are relatively familiar to Americans through con- 
temporary copies by Paul Revere and through later reproductions. 
Others of special interest that might be mentioned are: “ Virtual 
Representation. 1775” (No. 5286) , where, in the background, in 
contrast to the security of “ The French Roman Catholick Town 
of Quebeck,” “ The English Protestant Town of Boston” is de- 
picted in flames; “ The Scotch Butchery, Boston. 1775,” (No. 
5287), where apparently unarmed fugitives “are probably in- 
tended for harmless Bostonians killed by the British fleet”; 
“ Bunkers Hill, Or the Blessed Effects of Family Quarrels” (No. 
5289) ; “ The Yankie Doodles Intrenchments near Boston 1776” 
(No. 5329); “ Bunkers Hill or America’s Head Dress” (No. 
5330) ; and “ Noddle-Island. Or How. Are We Deceived” (No. 
5335) , occasioned by the evacuation of Boston. 

Only one criticism will occur to those who use this catalogue — 
the lack, except for a frontispiece, of illustrations. They were 
obviously ruled out by the size of the volume. It is to be hoped, 
however, that in the future, if the series should be extended to 
the period of the first Reform Bill, the trustees of the British 
Museum may find themselves with sufficient funds to enable them 
to reduce the number of prints listed in each volume and use the 
space thus provided to remove this defect in some measure. 


ALLYN B. Fores. 
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American Literary Annuals and Gift Books, 1825-1865. By Ralph 
Thompson. (New York: The H. W. Wilson Company. 1936. 
Pp. 183. $2.25.) 


It is a bold man who would attempt a complete survey of the 
all but hopeless jungle of the American gift books and annuals. 
This Ralph Thompson has essayed to do, and the amount of re- 
search and grubbing hard work he has put upon the task deserves 
comment. To trace the eleven hundred or more items involved 
through their different editions, to find, so far as possible, the 
authors of thousands of bits of prose and verse in the enormous 
hodge-podge of their contents, to assess and evaluate the vari- 
ous types of embellishments found in the volumes is no small task. 
Though a preliminary catalogue had been made by Faxon, who 
in 1912 listed over two thousand different titles, English and 
American, Mr. Thompson seems to have entered the jungle with 
pioneer spirit, and, working largely at first hand with such collec- 
tions as those in the Antiquarian Society library, the Library of 
Congress, and the New York Public Library, seems to have ex- 
amined for himself the greater number of the items he has de- 
scribed and catalogued. 

His object in making the study he states in a sentence: “ My 
aim has been to explain the origin and character of the American 
examples and to make available an annotated catalog.” The book 
is, therefore, in two sections: Part 1, a history of “ The Gift Book 
Vogue,” followed by chapters on “ Publishers and Profits,” “ Prose 
and Verse,” and “ Embellishments,” and then by six chapters deal- 
ing with what he considers the twelve most important annuals: 
the Atlantic Souvenir, the Talisman, the Token, the Gift, the Dia- 
dem, the Liberty Bell, the Memorial, the Legendary, the Western 
Souvenir, the Offering, the Magnolia, and the Opal. Part u is a 
bibliography of the issues after the pattern of Faxon though with 
a different arrangement of the materials and with many additions 
and subtractions. 

The material should have been presented long ago. The age of 
the annuals and gift books was an era of ferment, and from the 
heterogeneous mass of it was to come the new wine of our Ameri- 
can literature. The annuals were indeed an important stage in 
the development of our national culture, and as such should fur- 
nish a chapter in every history of American literature. 
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The evolution of this peculiar genre was a distinct phase of the 
rising tide of periodicals in America, a tide that beginning in the 
revolutionary era has never yet showed signs of ebbing. For the an- 
nual, proper, was a magazine with varied contents, the earliest 
of the annuals devoted to American work, and its period of issue 
was yearly instead of monthly or quarterly. The first important 
issue, the Atlantic Souvenir (1825), was quickly followed by 
others, until by 1830 there were more than thirty different pub- 
lications on the market. Soon the bookstands were covered with 
the gorgeous volumes. They were profitable and so became a 
prominent part of each publisher’s seasonal output. “ A list of 
all American publishers of gift books,” says our author, “ would 
contain over 250 firm names.” And the instant and widespread 
success which was theirs is not hard to explain. “ Here were 
books,” says Thompson, “ ideally suited to an aspiring middle 
mind: they were handsome and costly; they were ‘ artistic’ and 
‘ refined.’ They met a demand for ‘ culture ’ and showed the pur- 
chaser that his country could produce — and would support — 
its own painters, engravers, and authors.” 

During the first two decades from 1825, the output for the most 
part was in the form of annuals, proper, with original materials 
wholly American, and the quality of the leading issues was high. 
“ The blend of original embellishment and original writing,” says 
the author, “ made such series as The Token or The Gift as re- 
markable products of American skill as had ever appeared in this 
or any other book-market. It was only after 1845, or thereabouts, 
that the manufactured prose and poetry became oppressive.” 
The annuals had appeared at a critical moment in our literary 
history. They offered an adequate market for the brilliant school 
of young writers who were eager to publish, but who (like Haw- 
thorne and Poe) had only obscure local newspapers as patrons. 
Hawthorne undoubtedly was saved for literature by the Token, 
which published and adequately paid for at least twenty-seven of 
his best short stories. All the mid-century writers save Melville, 
Whitman, and Poe wrote for the annuals, many of them volumi- 
nously. “ Emerson, Poe, and Longfellow appear together in a 
single volume of The Gift, that for 1845. Were one to list all con- 
tributions to gift books by leading American writers, the catalog 
would be impressive.” 
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After 1845 the “ gift books relied more and more upon non- 
original writing, upon gleanings rather than especially contrib- 
uted prose and verse.” And then followed two decades of gift- 
book publishing that must always stand as a blot on the page 
of our literary record. The issuing of souvenirs and anthologies 
and scrap-book collections had become so profitable that some 
thirty-five publishing houses hegan the issue of spurious gift books, 
the republishing of old annuals with changed engravings and 
shifted contents and new titles. “The public apparently had a 
short memory and was not always exacting in its demands. . . . 
The Magnolia, 1836, for example, was in later years placed upon 
the market under half a dozen different titles —a procedure by 
which the unethical publisher could present a new volume at 
comparatively little expense.” To examine and classify some one 
hundred and fifty examples of this literary boot-legging has been 
no small task. 

The study has been done with thoroughness and sound judg- 
ment. As a result it becomes an indispensable reference book for 
all researchers in the now vigorously tilled fields of American 
literary history. The detective work necessary for finding the 
authors of hundreds of anonymous pieces, all of it carefully de- 
tailed in numerous footnotes, is very interesting. The work has 
been brilliantly done. 

F. L. PATTee. 


A History of American Letters. By Walter Fuller Taylor. (New 
York: American Book Company. 1936. Pp. xvi, 678. $3.50.) 


This “ history of American literature is addressed primarily to 
the undergraduate student,” says its author. There is a surfeit of 
such histories. This one is competently written, though the re- 
peated use of the locution, “ no lack of adventure,” “ no unworthy 
examples of their kind,” “no great artistic merit,” “no great 
amount of artistic writing,” “ no little suspense,” “ constitute no 
mean antiquity,” becomes tiresome. Its critical sections are usually 
sensible and may be helpful to undergraduates, but rarely go 
beneath the surface of what is conventionally said in most such 
texts. On the whole it seems to be accurate as to fact, and plausible 
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in interpretation, though it is certainly probable that Anne Brad- 
street could have got her small store of mythology from the knowl- 
edge of the classics commonly open to children brought up as she 
was, instead of, as Dr. Taylor suggests, solely from her reading of 
other poets. It is, to say the least, questionable whether Edwards's 
Personal Narrative is richer in poetry than any other religious 
autobiography in English. To call Oliver Wendell Holmes “a 
Cambridge wit” is to ignore, perhaps, certain differences between 
Boston and Cambridge in his time. 

The emphasis of the book is heavily in favor of the more 
modern periods. The seventeenth century gets seventeen pages; 
the eighteenth, fifty; the nineteenth about two hundred and fifty; 
and the twentieth about one hundred and twenty-five. It will 
hardly serve, therefore, except in courses in which study is con- 
centrated on the nineteenth century and, especially, on the first 
third of the twentieth. It is not, even in the periods it does-discuss 
with some detail, by any means completely inclusive. By omitting 
many minor authors, more space is left for the major ones, which 
is an advantage, but it seems unfortunate that Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, Francis Hopkinson, Thomas Jefferson, John Trum- 
bull, Royall Tyler, Artemus Ward, Motley, Prescott, Parkman, 
Bierce, Joel Chandler Harris, and O. Henry, to name only a few, 
are by this process passed over with at most a brief mention. It is 
even more unfortunate that some of the critical generalizations 
seem to be distorted because of the failure to consider some of the 
omitted authors; the picture of the early novel in these pages, 
for example, or of the beginnings of realism, might be corrected 
by a critic who had given more attention to Modern Chivalry and 
to certain novelists of the middle period of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

This volume has a special claim to attention in the. copious 
bibliographies appended to it by Mr. Hartwick. These occupy 
nearly half as much space as Dr. Taylor’s text, and “ were designed 
to furnish readers interested in American literature with a more 
complete list of references than has ever been printed in a one- 
volume history of the subject.” They accomplish this, and make 
up a very useful manual. Of course they are not complete, and 
wherever selection is involved captious critics will object to the 
omission or inclusion of this or that title. Mr. Hartwick, how- 
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ever, does seem to have listed most of the really important things, 
and he has gone beyond the scope of the text itself by including 
bibliographies for a long list of authors not discussed by Dr. Tay- 
lor. Why he should include one encyclopedia in his list of gen- 
eral books without listing the many others is not clear, and often 
the recent book, however tenuous its connection with American 
literature or history, seems to have been considered to have a 
special virtue, with the result that titles of amazingly unequal 
merit jostle each other in Mr. Hartwick’s pages. The unwary 
student is sure, if he takes the bibliographies seriously, to long 
for more selection rather than less — unless he is interested merely 
in amassing references, in which case Mr. Hartwick might easily 
have gone further. Of course any judgment on such a point must 
rest on the personal opinion of the reviewer, and is to that extent 
unreliable, but by a broader standard it seems certainly wrong to 
list Davis’s edition of Bradford's history as the “ standard,” when 
Ford's exists. On the whole, though, the bibliographies will be 
vastly useful, and there will surely be many who will find them 
indispensable for a reference shelf. 
KENNETH B. Murpock. 


History of Education: State of Vermont. By Mason S. Stone. 
(Rutland, Vermont: The Tuttle Company. n.d. Pp. iv, 347. 


$3.50.) 


This volume can best be described as an historical handbook 
of education in Vermont. In appropriate sections information 
will be found concerning practically every phase of the educa- 
tional system of the state. Mr. Stone has no narrow view of his 
subject; along with adequate discussions of the development of all 
types of schools from the kindergartens to the colleges, and of 
such practical matters as supervision, maintenance, and teacher- 
training, there will be found in this book some interesting details 
of actual school-life: the one-room school-house, its “ hand- 
carved” desks (on which those legislators, who, according to 
legend, literally whittled away the original Vermont state house, 
perhaps got their practice), the dress of pupils, their lunches, 
their sports, and so on. It is a pity that the practical utility of the 
volume is greatly restricted by the absence of a table of con- 
tents and an adequate index. 
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The basic problems of the common-school system of Vermont 
will be found in any state which, however rich in character, is 
poor in natural resources. These problems are: the proper train- 
ing of teachers and maintenance of adequately equipped schools. 
The difficulties are complicated by the fact that in every decade 
since 1860 many communities have lost population. Since this 
loss has been evenly distributed, this has meant not the closing 
of schools generally but deterioration, relatively speaking. The 
transportation of pupils is a partial answer, but this has its limi- 
tations. Mr. Stone intimates that it is his opinion that the little 
red school-house with adequate equipment, a reasonable number 
of pupils, and a properly trained teacher may still be the answer 
to one of Vermont's problems. He has been sorely disappointed, 
however, at the failure of the state to establish a single institution 
for the training of ‘teachers — with adequate facilities for prac- 
tice. His account of the controversy over the proposal (153-182) 
shows the effect which politics may have on educational policy. 
At the same time, Mr. Stone deplores bureaucratic tendencies of 
his state’s supervision of education, and argues that the policies 
and the direction of school affairs should be in the hands of the 
representatives of the people (327-328) . 

The flaws in the volume are many and obvious. Though typo- 
graphically legible, it is not an example of competent book- 
making; the binding is poor, the chapters are not numbered; the 
inadequate index has the place usually occupied by the table of 
contents. Fiom a scholarly point of view the book is far from 
being a model: the philosophical introduction (g-17) and con- 
clusion, as well as occasional interludes, may be excellent sermons 
or much-needed admonitions, but they seem to intrude on the 
general subject; the documentation, entirely within the text, will 
not serve as a guide to other investigators; the emphasis on cer- 
tain subjects (the part played by Dartmouth College in the early 
history of Vermont) throws the whole out of balance; the sectional 
divisions make historical perspective impossible. Since Mr. Stone 
was himself for many years the commissioner of education of Ver- 
mont and later lieutenant-governor, parts of the book detail events 
in which he himself was a participant. The whole volume should 
be read by all who have a present and practical interest in Ver- 
mont’s educational program. The historical parts would need to 
be reorganized and revised in order to be considered a real his- 
tory of education in Vermont. 

Rosert E. Moopy. 
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Noah Webster, Schoolmaster to America. By Harry R. Warfel. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1936. Pp. ix, 460. $3.50.) 


Professor Warfel’s biography, written with zest and vigor, defi- 
nitely supersedes earlier narratives of the manifold achievements 
and concerns of Webster's life. The lexicographer was as many- 
sided as Franklin and more restlessly energetic, and tracing him 
through his countless activities has been an arduous task. Its result 
is a frank and illuminating portrayal of Webster's studies, ambi- 
tions, enthusiasms, public services, quarrels, inconsistencies, ab- 
surdities, disappointments, and triumphs. 

Webster's was the stiff and prickly type of school-master mind, 
which caused people instinctively to dislike him, alienated even 
those who respected his motives and achievements, and made un- 
comfortable those — including his own family — who wished to 
like him; in contrast with the Franklin type of ingratiating school- 
master, who inspired codperation even among those who disagreed 
with his aims. This antagonistic temperament was largely respon- 
sible for his poor returns from works that enriched others rather 
than a scholarly indifference to profits, for few more persistent 
self-advertizers have ever lived. His scholarship, too, was appro- 
priately of the dictionary rather than of the encyclopedia type, 
covering adequately vast areas without always penetrating deeply 
beneath their surfaces. Even in his own field of semantics, it had 
shallow spots, as in his attempt to justify the vulgar demonstra- 
tive use of them by the mistranslated German analogy “ in dem 
Himmel,” rendered “ in them heavens.” 

Two minor faults in the biography probably grow out of the 
size of the undertaking. A plethora of American “ firsts ” to which 
Webster's multitudinous activities entitle him is doubtless par- 
donable, though Alexander Wilson’s American Ornithology 
(1808-1813) perhaps deserves to be called a “ monumental work 
of scholarship” antedating the American Dictionary (1828). 
Rather more serious are the occasional mistaken judgments of 
contemporaries who attacked or ridiculed Webster’s views and 
projects. Thus Joseph Dennie, whose bitter and unremitting 
warfare upon the victorious Democrats led eventually to their 
suing him for seditious libel in 1805, is misrepresented as a 
“fawning time server” with “a habit of clinging to the coat- 
tails of the great ” who “ in Philadelphia among the Jeffersonians 
curried favor by pelting Webster in the Gazette and the Port 
Folio” (291). The truth is that Dennie assailed Webster's pro- 
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posal for an American dictionary of English because of a sincere 
devotion to English standards of diction and grammar, and also 
that Webster gradually abandoned many early absurdities under 
the fire of such criticisms from all directions. As for Webster him- 
self, Professor Warfel elsewhere acknowledges (282) that 
“ Throughout his career [he] tried to keep in with the right 
people, the propertied class”; and his shiftings of ground, po- 
litical, religious, and lexicographical make poor Dennie’s preju- 
diced and often wrong-headed loyalties seem by contrast a pat- 
tern of consistency. 

In the reviewer's opinion Webster is entitled, by virtue of his 
Prompter essays, to somewhat more literary distinction than his 
biographer claims for him. As a matter of fact, these papers, stem- 
ming from Franklin’s bagatelle “ The Whistle,” established a 
brief American vogue of homely aphoristic essays which momen- 
tarily threatened the ascendancy of the Addison-Goldsmith type. 
The Prompter, however, nearly exhausted its limited possibilities; 
and Dennie, after experimenting extensively with it in the Far- 
rago series, turned the current of the American essay back to the 
older channel. Something like the “ Franklin style” was to reap- 
pear, however, in greatly modified form, much later in the work 
of Artemus Ward, Josh Billings, and the other “ crackerbox phi- 
losophers.” 

MILTON ELLIs. 
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E. A. R. By Laura E. Richards. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1936. Pp. 61. $1.50.) 


In a few pages Mrs. Richards has given a pleasant presentation 
of her memories of Edwin Arlington Robinson, coupling with 
them what is recalled by others who knew him in his school days 
before her acquaintance with him began. The book admirably 
avoids sentimentality, although Mrs. Richards is most apprecia- 
tive of her subject. For most readers the most interesting parts 
will be one or two excerpts from Robinson’s own letters. 


K. B. M. 
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First Report of the Geology of Grand Manan. By Abraham Ges- 
ner. Edited by Buchanan Charles. (Grand Manan, New Bruns- 
wick: Grand Manan Historical Society. 1936. Pp. vi, 10. $0.35.) 


Abraham Gesner was provincial geologist of New Brunswick 
from 1838 to 1843. He studied Grand Manan in 1839, and his ob- 
servations were published in the First Report of the Geological 
Survey of New Brunswick in the same year. This publication is 
now very inaccessible, and the Grand Manan Historical Society 
has performed a very commendable function in reprinting Mr. 
Gesner’s article. The paper may be easily read by those with no 
geological training, for it is relatively broad and not very tech- 
nical. The editor has very skillfully inserted footnotes explaining 
the few technical terms that were used. 

M. B. 


The Islands of Boston Harbor. Their History and Romance, 
1626-1935. By Edward Lowe Snow. Illustrated. (Andover, 
Massachusetts: Andover Press. 1935. Pp. 367. $3.25.) 


Boston Harbor is more liberally provided with islands than 
any of the principal ports of the United States, and much of the 
flotsam and jetsam of history has washed up on their shores. Mr. 
Snow has made a painstaking effort to recover fact and sift legend, 
and has supplemented his excavations by a careful study of the 
terrain. The result is a very pleasant book, well illustrated, and a 
useful addition to the local histories of Greater Boston. Pirates, 
shipwrecks, short-lived summer colonies, forts once reputed to be 
the strongest in the world but soon obsolete, military camps, false 
alarms of enemy attacks, La Tour and d’Aulnay, Mason and 
Slidell, the Battle of Grape Island, Julia Arthur, and Wolfgang 
Romer jostle one another in his pages. The chapter on the Farm 
and Trade School at Thompson’s Island is the most interesting 
in the book, since it records the one instance in which a harbor 
island has been continuously improved and made beautiful to 
good purpose. Most of the others are melancholy spectacles to-day, 
given over to city institutions, mouldering forts, and hoodlums. 


S. E. M. 
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Vital Records of Berlin, Massachusetts, to the End of the Year 
1899. Collected and Compiled by Frances L. Eaton. Edited by 
Martha F. Duren. (Marlboro, Massachusetts: Frances L. Eaton. 
1935- Pp. 380. $11.60.) 


Those who have used the incomplete family notes in Hough- 
ton’s History of Berlin will be delighted at the publication of this 
volume. The district of Berlin was established out of parts of 
Marlborough and Bolton in 1784. A few years later a part of 
Lancaster was annexed and an exchange effected with North- 
borough. This volume includes records of the former Bolton area 
before its incorporation into Berlin, and at the end has a few 
pages of Berlin church admissions. It is uniform with the gen- 
eral series of Massachusetts vital records except that its closing 
date is 1900 rather than the customary 1850. It is to be hoped that 
other private individuals will follow Miss Eaton’s example and 
complete the vital record series. C.K.S. 


Sam Lovell’s Boy with Forest and Stream Fables. By Rowland E. 
Robinson. Centennial Edition. Foreword by John Spargo. In- 
troduction by S. Foster Damon. (Rutland, Vermont: Charles 
E. Tuttle Company. 1936. Pp. 255. $2.50.) 


The greater part of the fifth volume in the centennial edition 
of Robinson’s works concerns the scenes and characters already 
familiar from earlier volumes. Sam Lovell’s Boy, a gentle and 
imaginative description of childhood, takes Sam and Huldah 
Lovell’s son through his first adventures of hunting and fishing, 
to school in the village school-house, and, finally, to the Civil 
War. With Stories and Sketches, which follows in the same vol- 
ume, it ranks with the best of Robinson’s work in descriptive 
power and imaginative fidelity. The latter third of the book shows 
a new side of Robinson. If Major Joseph Verity is in the vein of an 
American Baron Munchausen, Down Among the Fishes and For- 
est and Stream Fables have far greater merit as the fables of a 
Yankee #sop. It is remarkable that the moralizing New England 
character has failed to produce more such. The volume contains 
a measured and discerning foreword by John Spargo and an in- 
teresting estimate of Robinson’s literary art by S. Foster Damon. 


J. H.F,, Jr. 
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Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, 1831-1920: an Autobiography 

(1923) 
Correspondence of William Hickling Prescott: 1833-1847 
(1925) * 
Winthrop Papers: 
Volume I: 1498-1628 (1929) 
Volume II: 1623-1630 (1931) 
Volume III: 1631-1634 (in preparation) 
The Founding of Massachusetts: a Selection from the Sources 
of the History of the Settlement, 1628-1631 (1930) 
Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard University, 
1690-1700 (1933) * [Volume v (1701-1712) is in the press] 
Handbook of the Publications and Photostats, 1792-1933 
(1934) [Second printing in preparation] 
1 For sale by Houghton Mifflin Company 
2 For sale by the Harvard University Press, $5.00 




















he (olonial Society of e7ACassachusetts 


The following Publications of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts are still available. The volumes of Transactions con- 
tain the papers read or communicated to the meetings of the 
Society, on a wide range of subjects related to the history and 
literature of New England. All were printed in small editions, 
and the plates have been destroyed. 


II: Massachusetts Royal Commissions, 1681-17774. 
Ill: Transactions, 1895-1897. 


IV: Land Bank Papers, Bibliography of printed Laws and 
House Journals of Massachusetts. 


VII: Transactions, 1900-1902. 
X-XIV: Transactions, 1904-1919. 
XV, XVI: Harvard College Records, 1636-1750. 
XVII-XXI: Transactions, 1913-1919. 
XXII, XXIII: Plymouth Church Records, 1620-1859. 
XXIV-XXVIII: Transactions, 1920-1933. 


XXIX, XXX: Records of the Suffolk County Court, 
1671-1680. 


XXXI: Harvard College Records, Part III. 
Price five dollars a volume postpaid. Orders should be sent 


to Attyn B. Forses, Editor, 18 Traill Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 











